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RECOLLECTIOJiS  OF  NOTED  HYMNISTS. 


GLIMPSES  OF  COLORADO.— II. 


By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

In  my  first  article  on  eminent  hymn-writers, 

I  attributed  to  my  friend,  Rev.  Aaron  R.  Wolfe, 
the  authorship  of  the  beautiful  “  I  bless  Thee, 
Lord,  for  sorrows  sent,”  and  I  did  so  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson,  who 
places  his  name  at  the  head  of  it  in  the  “  Spir¬ 
itual  Songs.”  Dr.  Robinson  is  usually  very  ac¬ 
curate,  and  the  whole  style  and  spirit  of  the 
hymn  are  in  Brother  Wolfe’s  vein.  But  since 
he  writes  to  me,  “  The  laurel  does  not  belong 
to  me,  even  though  I  might  wish  to  wear  it  if  I 
could,”  the  hymn  must  join  the  noble  army  of 
the  anonymous,  until  its  real  author  puts  in 
his  or  her  rightful  claim. 

Some  hymns  which  have  become  widely  pop¬ 
ular,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  oblivion 
during  their  infancy.  This  was  the  case  with 
Dr.  William  A.  Muhlenberg’s  ‘‘I  would  not 
live  alway.”  It  first  appeared— as  the  ”  Rock 
of  Ages,”  and  so  many  other  famous  hymns 
hav&— in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  The 
committee  of  the  Episcopal  Hymnal  rejected  it 
as  too  sentimental,  and  its  author,  who  was  on 
the  committee,  voted  against  it.  Bishop  Henry 
U.  Onderdonk  induced  the  committee  to  re¬ 
consider  their  vote,  and  at  his  urgent  entreaty, 
they  accepted  it.  The  beloved  author  was 
never  very  partial  to  it,  and  in  his  old  age  he 
wrote  to  me  that  “  Paul’s  ‘  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,’  is  better  than  Job’s  ‘  I  would  not 
live  alway.’  ”  His  letter  was  addressed  from 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York,  the  noble  in¬ 
stitution  which  he  founded,  and  in  which  he 
spent  his  sunny  and  serene  old  age.  Once 
when  he  was  seen  carrying  a  tray  of  dishes 
down  to  the  kitchen,  some  one  stopped  him 
and  insisted  on  taking  them  out  of  his  hands. 
“  No,  no,”  said  the  venerable  apostle,  “  what 
am  I  but  a  waiter  in  the  Lord’s  hotel  ?  ”  This 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  who 
came  about  as  near  to  mj^ideal  of  sainthood  as 
any  Christian  I  have  ever  known.  He  was 
short  and  sturdy  in  figure,  with  a  glorious 
white  head.  His  finest  hymn  is  the  one  on 
Noah’s  dove,  which  in  many  books  commences 
with  the  lines 

“  O  cease,  my  wandering  soul, 

On  restless  wing  to  roam.” 

During  my  visit  to  Stockholm  in  1881, 1  met 
at  a  gathering  of  Swedish  Baptists  a  venerable 
Yankee  parson  and  poet,  whom  all  Americans 
may  well  revere  as  the  author  of  “  My  coun¬ 
try,  ’tis  of  thee.”  ^Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith  did 
about  as  much  to  fire  the  national  heart  for 
the  confilct  with  the  rebellion,  as  Webster  did 
by  preparing  his  Immortal  reply  to  Senator 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  Smith’s  hymn  was 
the  lyric,  and  Webster’s  speech  the  treasury, 
of  loyal  argument  at  the  earliest  war-meetings 
of  1861.  I  spent  several  days  as  a  fellow-trav¬ 
eller  with  the  modest,  delightful  old  man ;  he 
is  a  short  and  ”  spry  ”  veteran  of  seventy-eight, 
and  is  spending  the  sunset  of  his  useful  life  at 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  graduated  at  Harvard ;  his  witty  class¬ 
mate,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  once  de¬ 
scribed  him  as 

“  .  .  .  a  fine  youngster  of  excellent  pith. 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith.” 

If  my  genial  Baptist  brother  wrought  a  good 
service  for  his  country  by  composing  what  has 
proved  to  be  our  national  hymn,  he  wrought  a 
like  service  for  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions, 
by  composing  that  stirring  song  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  triumphs  which  begins  vrith  the  line 
“  The  morning  light  is  breaking.”  Its  author 
tells  us  that  he  has  heard  it  sung  among  the 
Burmans  and  Telegus,  and  in  several  other 
Asiatic  languages.  When  I  met  him,  he  had 
been  on  a  tour  among  the  mission-fields  of 
Asia,  and  had  met  with  his  poetic  child  clad  in 
coats  of  so  many  colors,  that  he  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  bairn. 

When  Dr.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson  of  Dublin 
was  exploring  Greenwood  Cemetery  with  me, 
he  said  “  Take  me  to  Dr.  Bethune’s  grave.  I 
am  very  fond  of  his  hymn  ‘  It  is  not  death  to 
die.’  ”  We  drove  to  the  marge  of  Crescent 
Water,  where  on  a  small  marble  tablet  we 
found  the  verse  carved,  beside  the  eloquent 
man’s  resting-place.  It  has  since  been  re¬ 
moved  to  make  room  for  a  solid  granite  monu¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Bethune  did  not  originate  the 
thoughts  of  this  noble  hymn,  but  translated 
them  from  Dr.  Ctesar  Malan’s  French  hymn 
"Non,  ce  n'est  pas  mourir."  Malan  got  his 
key-note  from  a  German  piece  by  Albert 
Enapp.  The  hymn  is  one  of  the  finest  ever 
composed  for  a  funeral-service ;  it  is  worth  a 
back-load  of  the  pious  bosh  which  disfigures 
too  many  of  our  American  collections,  and 
whose  language  is  as  sensuous  as  if  written  by 
an  Oriental  Mussulman.  Dr.  Bethune  was  a 
brilliant  man,  of  rare  conversational  powers, 
with  a  heart  as  big  as  his  stout,  unwieldy 
frame.  He  wore  his  faults  on  his  forehead,  but 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  best,  loved  him 
most.  During  the  progress  of  the  first  revival 
I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  ministry  (in  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  in  1848),  he  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  come 
and  preach  for  me ;  his  eloquent  discourse  was 
on  Christ  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  heart. 
Some  of  my  readers  may  recall  his  admirable 
hymn  of  desire  for  revival  blessings.  It  com¬ 
mences 

“  O  for  the  happy  hour 

When  God  will  hear  our  cry !  ” 

I  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  dear  old 
Ceesar  Malan  of  Geneva.  I  can  see  him  now 
as  he  sat  at  the  door  of  his  cottage  on  Lake 
Leman,  and  gazing  up  at  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
sunset,  he  discoursed  to  me  on  his  favorite  top¬ 
ic  of  assurance.  It  was  his  cheering,  soul-stim¬ 
ulating  talksion  the  fulness  of  Christ  and  the 
joys  of  faith  that  were  blessed  to  the  “  spiritu¬ 
al  uplifting”  of  Charlotte  Elliot,  who  wrote 
the  immortal  lines  “Just  as  I  am,  without  one 
plea.”  Dr.  Malan  used  to  tell  his  friends  from 
this  country,  ”  Your  American  sin  is  doubt¬ 
ing."  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  might  have  extended  the 
charge  more  widely  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea ;  the  American  pulpit  is  not  as  grievously 
vexed  with  this  devil  as  is  too  maay  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  pulpits.  As  a  hymn-writer,  Malan  is 
held  in  great  esteem  among  the  Swiss  and 
French  Protestants.  He  composed  three  hun¬ 
dred  “Songs  of  Zion.”  Like  his  celebrated 
neighbors.  Merle  D’Aubigne  and  Yinet,  he  has 
gone  up  to  the  full  beatific  vision  of  his  Lord. 
Dr.  Qodet  to-day  wears  the  mantle  of  these 
prophets.  God  send  more  of  them  to  the  land 
of  Zwingle  and  of  Calvin  1 

As  I  go  on  farther  into  my  brother  Samael 
W.  Duffleld’s  charming  volume  on  the  English 
Hymns,  I  may  find  other  sons  of  song  of  whom 
I  have  pleasant  personal  recollections. 


The  July  Book  Buyer  of  the  Messrs.  Scrib¬ 
ner  has  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann 
and  reproductions  of  the  true  and  the  forged 
Washington  book  plates,  and  other  features 
of  interest. 


By  Pn>r.  E.  B.  Merria,  D.D. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  ride  in  Colorado  Is 
that  over  the  Marshall  Pass,  through  the  San- 
gre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  across  the  San  Luis 
Park,  to  Gunnison  and  beyond,  even  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  Utah.  But  one  may  well  be  con¬ 
tent  with  his  vision  of  the  State,  if  he  has  taken 
the  shorter  tour  from  Denver  to  Leadville,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Pueblo  to  Colorado  Springs, 
and  back  to  this  capital  city. 

The  direct  road  to  Leadville  takes  one 
through  the  deep  and  long  cafion  formed  by 
the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  as  it  struggles  on 
its  way  from  the  mountains  to  the  Gulf.  The 
ascent  from  the  plain  seems  gradual,  but  the 
traveller  finds  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  sev¬ 
enty  miles,  he  has  been  lifted  at  Kenosha  sum¬ 
mit  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  nearly  6000  above  Denver  itself.  From 
Kenosha  he  descends  rapidly  into  the  South 
Park — one  of  those  elevated  plains  which  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  State,  and  a  region  unique  in  its  beauty, 
as  it  lies  nestled  among  the  snowy  mountains 
that  surround  it  on  every  hand.  Again :  The 
train  ascends  ten  miles  beyond  the  Park  by  a 
road  which  Is  a  marvel  of  engineering,  to  Bo¬ 
reas,  11,498  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  point 
where  two  little  streams  may  be  seen  starting 
on  their  long  way— one  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
other  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  this  point 
we  are  dropped  by  an  equally  skilful  detour 
into  the  valley  of  the  Blue  River,  where  Breck- 
inridpce  and  other  Important  mining  towns  are 
located ;  but  soon  the  train  commences  a  third 
ascent,  which  ends  at  Climax,  11,325  feet,  and 
from  that  point  a  final  descent  brings  us  al¬ 
most  breathless  with  so  exciting  a  journey  to 
the  city  of  Leadville. 

Leadville  is  at  present  the  typical  mining 
town  of  the  continent.  Carbonate  Hill  and  the 
other  mountains  near  furnish  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  silver  supplies  now  known.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  meet  here  Messrs.  Eells  and  Otis  of 
Cleveland,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have 
large  interests  at  this  point.  The  good  wife  of 
one^of  our  ministers  whom  I  also  chanced  to 
meet,  testified  very  strongly  to  the  desirable 
Christian  fellowship  to  be  found  in  the  town. 
But  one  who  walks  at  evening  through  a  few 
of  the  leading  streets,  and  sees  the  carousing, 
the  open  gambling,  the  unblushing  licentious¬ 
ness,  visible  at  every  step,  must  shrink  in¬ 
stinctively  from  the  thought  of  residing  there. 
All  the  more  honor  to  our  young  brother  Arm¬ 
strong  and  his  helpers  in  the  hard  task  of 
maintaining  our  Presbyterian  cause  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  wickedness  1  Yet  the  Lead¬ 
ville  of  1886  is  said  to  be  an  orderly  and  moral 
city  when  compared  with  the  Leadville  of  1878, 
when  the  first  discovery  of  the  carbonate  de¬ 
posits  adjacent  brought  to  it  as  a  centre  that 
nondescript  multitude  of  corrupt  and  aban¬ 
doned  people,  whose  presence  for  a  time  made 
the  very  name  a  synonym  for  audacious  vice 
and  crime  of  every  grade. 

The  next  stage  in  our  journey  is  along  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  through  the 
Royal  Gorge,  as  it  is  termed,  until  we  reach 
the  plain,  150  miles  away,  at  Pueblo.  The  en¬ 
tire  journey  is  brightened  by  snowy  mountains 
on  either  hand,  with  here  and  there  a  little 
valley  or  cafion  tributary  to  the  one  which  the 
train  is  traversing.  The  point  of  deepest  In¬ 
terest  is  the  Gorge  Itself-- a  sublime  stretch 
of  several  miles.  Just  above  Cafion  City,  where 
the  river  breaks  its  way,  plunge  after  plunge, 
with  dashing  spray  and  a  ceaseless  roar  and 
tumult,  through  precipitous  rocks  towering 
many  hundreds  of  feet  above  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  exhilarating  than  the  passage  through 
this  cafion,  where  every  turn  or  twist  brings 
some  new  and  exciting  view,  and  where  the 
traveller  Is  kept  wondering  how  he  can  ever 
work  his  way  through  the  dangerous  defile  to 
solid,  level  ground. 

Turning  northward  from  Pueblo,  a  ride  of 
fifty  miles  brings  one  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
Manitou,  but  five  miles  apart,  which  together 
constitute  the  chief  health  resort  of  Colorado. 
The  first  city  (which,  by  the  way,  was  organiz¬ 
ed  and  is  maintained  on  a  strict  prohibition  ba¬ 
sis,  every  proprietor  forfeiting  the  title  to  his 
property  the  instant  liquor  in  any  form  is  sold 
on  his  premises)  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
plain,  just  below  Pike’s  Peak.  Manitou  is  a 
young  village  planted  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Peak  itself— the  most  cozy  and  attractive 
spot  that  I  have  seen,  and  with  its  chalybeate 
springs  a  possible  Saratoga.  There  is  probably 
no  better  point  for  an  invalid  than  these  any¬ 
where  in  Colorado.  But  my  slight  observation 
leads  strongly  to  the  conviction  that  not  every 
invalid  —  certalnl}’  not  every  consumptive — 
should  come  hither  expecting  restoration. 
This  altitude  (above  that  of  Denver),  this  dry 
atmosphere,  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  at  this 
season,  the  peculiar  exhilarations  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  noted  in  quickened  circulation  and  res¬ 
piration,  and  in  increased  nervous  sensitive¬ 
ness,  should  all  be  taken  into  careful  consider¬ 
ation  before  the  long  journey  is  undertaken. 
In  some  cases  these  exhilarations  prostrate 
rather  than  invigorate  the  already  enfeebled 
frame,  and  the  patient  finds  that  the  end  is 
hastened  rather  than  postponed  by  his  visit. 
In  other  cases,  where  disease  has  not  progress¬ 
ed  so  far,  where  sufficient  vitality  and  energy 
remain  to  bear  the  new  strain  upon  the  system, 
there  can  be  no  better  place  (as  multitudes  are 
testifying)  for  alleviation,  if  not  for  complete 
restoration.  To  one  who  is  comparatively 
free  from  disease,  and  who  has  such  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  to  sustain  him,  no  climate  on  the 
continent  can  be  finep-*t  least  for  a  vacation 
such  as  I  am  enjoying.  I  have  felt  at  times, 
while  among  the  mountains,  as  if  every  sign  of 
age  or  disability  had  left  me  once  for  all ;  yet 
at  other  times  have  realized  that  a  little  unus¬ 
ual  effort  brings  on  a  lassitude,  a  nervous  de¬ 
pression,  an  agey  sensation,  such  as  one  rarely 
feels  by  the  seashore. 

Ministering  in  Denver  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  I 
have  learned  to  feel  fresh  interest  in  the  great 
work  which  our  Church  is  carrying  on  in  the 
Synod  bearing  the  name  of  Colorado,  but  ex¬ 
tending  in  fact  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Of  our  seventy-six  churches,  a  large  number- 
including  three  of  the  five  congregations  in 
this  city— are  now  vacant.  Our  Minutes  in¬ 
deed  show  an  aggregate  of  fifty-seven  minis¬ 
ters  one  year  ago,  but  the  number  is  at  present 
less,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  re¬ 
maining  are  either  disabled  or  engaged  in  oth¬ 
er  pursuits.  Many  of  these  churches  are  young 
and  small  in  number,  and  in  the  midst  of  sur¬ 
rounding  difficulties,  are  greatly  in  need  of 
the  most  intelligent,  capable,  earnest  ministry 
which  our  denomination  can  supply.  There  is 
room,  I  am  sure,  for  a  large  and  profitable  ex¬ 
penditure  of  both  money  and  men  in  this  great, 
needy  field.  This  may  be  said  without  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  good  w(?k  which  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  the  Synodical  Secretary,  and  other  faith¬ 
ful  brethren,  are  now  doing.  As  to  the  class  of 
laborers  needed  here,  my  conviction  is  deepen¬ 


ed  that  invalids  are  not  wanted ;  that  men  of 
small  endowments  or  mental  resources  cannot 
succeed  in  these  peculiar  communities;  that 
all  timid,  faint-hearted  souls  would  better  stay 
where  they  are ;  that  those  who  cannot  patient¬ 
ly  bear  trial  and  buffeting  and  discouragement 
such  as  some  of  these  mining  towns  present, 
ought  not  to  be  sent  hither ;  that,  In  a  word, 
only  such  men  are  needed  here  as  can  love 
those  whom  they  have  come  to  save,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  love  can  labor  much  and  bear 
much,  and  stay  right  on  and  on  till  they  see 
the  work  of  God  prospering.  His  cause  estab¬ 
lished,  through  their  instrumentality. 

Denrer,  June,  1886. 


A  TRIP  TO  MEXICO— TI. 

BY  THE  BEV.  OEOBOE  C.  NOYES,  D.D. 

The  Shrine  of  Gnadalnpe. 

The  extraordinary  veneration,  or  I  might 
better  say  adoration,  which  is  paid  to  shrines 
and  sacred  places  in  Mexico,  strikingly  illus¬ 
trates  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  people.  Of  these  shrines  the 
most  sacred,  and  the  only  one  which  the  whole 
nation  continues  to  venerate,  is  that  at  Guada¬ 
lupe.  Guadalupe  is  a  remarkable  rocky  height 
corresponding  to  Chapultepec,  and  about  as 
far  to  the  northeast  (a  little  more  than  two 
miles)  as  the  latter  is  to  the  southwest  of  the 
city.  In  the  village  of  3000  souls  at  the  base 
of  this  height,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  was  signed  Feb.  2, 
1848,  and  the  little  house  where  this  act  was 
done,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  From  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  have  another  magnificent  view  of 
the  city,  the  valley,  the  lakes,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains.  The  ascent  of  the  hill 
from  the  southern  side  looking  towards  the 
city.  Is  very  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  crest  of 
the  hill  is  a  cemeterj’  where  many  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  dead  of  Mexico  lie  buried.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  Santa  Anna,  which  is  plain  and  unpre¬ 
tentious,  perhaps  because  all  the  family  she¬ 
kels— a  great  many  more  than  the  four  htin- 
dred  which  Abraham  paid  for  Machpelah— 
were  required  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  this 
very  holy  ground.  That  which  gives  to  this 
rocky  hill  its  peculiar  and  exceeding  sanctity, 
is  the  fact  (?)  that  Mary,  by  a  series  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  appearances  to  a  poor  Indian,  selected 
it  as  the  site  on  which  a  temple  should  be  built 
in  her  honor  and  for  her  worship.  The  story, 
which  is  one  in  which  pious  credulity  and  pious 
fraud  signally  appear,  may  be  briefly  related. 
It  needs  to  be  told  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  see  how  great  is  the  power  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  over  the  people.  Upon  the  9th  of 
December,  1531,  Juan  Diego,  a  newly  convert¬ 
ed  Indian,  was  on  his  way  at  early  dawn  to 
hear  Mass.  As  he  passed  over  the  summit  of 
this  little  mountain  he  heard  the  most  ravish¬ 
ing  music.  Presently  he  saw  a  white  and 
shining  cloud  encircled  by  a  rainbow,  and  in 
its  centre  a  most  beautiful  lady,  who  told  him 
she  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  who  directed 
him  to  go  to  the  bishop  and  tell  him  it  was  her 
will  that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  her  upon 
that  spot.  He  went.  The  bishop  received  him 
coldly,  and  directed  him  to  come  again.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  same  spot,  and  finding  the 
Virgin  awaiting  him,  he  reported  to  her  how 
he  had  been  rebuffed,  and  received  from  her  a 
fresh  command  to  go  to  the  bishop  and  say  to 
him  that  he  must  build  there  a  temple  in  honor 
of  her.  Four  times  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared 
to  him,  and  thrice  he  bore  the  bishop’s  refusal 
to  comply  with  her  request.  The  last  time  the 
bishop  told  him  that  he  must  bring  some 
token  to  authenticate  his  mission.  The  last 
meeting  at  which  he  reported  this  demand  for 
a  sign  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  here  the 
Virgin  told  him  to  go  to  the  barren  hill-top 
where  he  would  find  flowers,  which  he  was  to 
pluck  and  carry  to  the  cautious  prelate  in 
token  that  he  was  in  truth  the  messenger  of 
the  Holy  Lady.  Climbing  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  he  found  where  they  had  never  been 
before  a  bed  of  various  flowers,  blooming,  fra¬ 
grant,  and  yet  wet  with  dew,  which  he  cut, 
placed  in  his  tilma,  or  blanket,  and  brought  to 
the  Virgin,  who  awaited  his  return  at  the  base 
of  the  hill.  She  took  them  in  her  blessed 
hands,  imparted  a  holy  virtue  to  them,  and 
placed  them  all  carefully  arranged  in  the  In¬ 
dian’s  tilma.  “This,”  said  she,  “is  the  sign 
which  I  wish  you  take  to  the  bishop.  Show  no 
one  what  you  have  till  you  arrive  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.”  The  bishop’s  attendants  refused  him 
admission.  They  sought  to  take  by  violence 
the  flowers  which  he  had,  but  the  Virgin  pre¬ 
vented  this  by  fastening  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  to  the  tilma  that  they  appeared  to  be  paint¬ 
ed  upon  or  interwoven  with  the  garment  itself. 
But  at  last  the  Indian  found  his  way  into  the 
presence  of  the  bishop.  As  he  did  so  the 
flowers  fell  from  his  tilma,  the  image  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin  was  found  miraculously 
painted  upon  it,  and  the  bishop  fell  prostrate 
before  it  in  adoration.  And  now  on  the  spot, 
where  upon  the  12th  of  December,  1531,  the 
Blessed  Lady  last  appeared  to  poor  Juan  Diego, 
stands  a  temple  in  her  honor.  Near  it  is  a 
large  spring  of  somewhat  brackish  water, 
which,  as  it  is  said,  gushed  forth  from  the 
ground  under  the  pressure  of  our  Lady’s  foot. 
On  the  hili-top  where  the  flowers  were  gather¬ 
ed  stands  a  little  chapel  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  desert  bloomed.  In  the  church  be¬ 
low  is  preserved  the  miraculous  image,  which 
it  is  said  Mexican  painters  have  carefully 
and  critically  examined  without  being  able 
to  determine  how  it  was  made.  We  saw  it 
only  behind  plate  glass,  inclosed  in  a  frame 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  hanging  too  high  for 
close  inspection.  Cheap  prints  of  it  appear 
everywhere.  The  church  containing  it,  which 
with  repairs  made  upon  it,  cost  more  than  a 
million  dollars  (all  alms-offerings),  had  at  one 
time  in  gold  and  silver  plate  and  in  jewels  at 
least  two  millions  more,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  Government.  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is 
the  great  patron  saint  of  the  Mexicans.  On 
her  great  festal  day,  Dec.  12th,  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  flock  to  her  shrine; 
great  numbers  make  the  pilgrimage  from  the 
going  all  the  way  (two  miles)  on  their 
knees.  Maximilian  was  enough  zealot  to  make 
it  barefoot.  A  causeway,  built  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  leads  from  the  city  to  it, 
and  over  this  stony  way  the  devotees  pass.  It 
is  adorned  by  fifteen  high,  altar-like  structures, 
built  of  stone,  elaborately  sculptured,  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  and  at  each  of  which  the 
devotee  halts  in  his  progress  to  pray  to  the 
distant  shrine.  Midway  between  the  city  and 
the  shrine  is  a  large  glorieta,  where  the  pil¬ 
grims  tarry  long  at  their  devotions.  This 
causeway  has  fallen  somewhat  into  neglect, 
having  been  turned  to  the  practical  purpose  of 
an  embankment  for  the  use  of  the  Mexican 
railway  line  to  Vera  Cruz.  But  all  the  same, 
the  pilgrimages  go  on,  and  the  shrine  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe  is  more  worshipped  by  Mexicans  than 
*the  true  God.  No  fact  more  sadly  attests  the 
deep  degradation  of  the  people. 


Nnsstra  Senora  de  los  Kemedioi, 

Or,  in  plain  English,  our  Lady  of  the  Reme¬ 
dies,  has  another  shrine,  which  once  was  hard¬ 
ly  less  sacred  than  the  one  at  Guadalupe,  and 
is  about  twelve  miles  west  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  a  little  distance  away  from  the 
Mexican  national  railway,  over  which  we  pass¬ 
ed  in  going  to  Toluca.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
hill,  where  the  Spaniards,  when  driven  from 
the  city  upon  the  famous  Noche  Triste  (sad 
night),  first  fdund  relief.  Here  a  Spanish  sol¬ 
dier,  who  had  been  wounded,  hid  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Spain.  It  was  afterwards  found  in  a 
maguey  plant,  when,  by  many  signs  and  mira¬ 
cles,  it  declared  the  Virgin’s  pleasure  that  a 
temple  should  here  be  built  to  her.  It  was 
built,  and  this  shrine  became  celebrated.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  in  the  Hidalgo  rebellion, 
our  Lady  of  the  Remedies  meddled  in  politics, 
took  sides  with  the  Spanish  party,  and  against 
our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Mexicans.  The  result  was  that 
when  independence  was  secured  in  1821,  the 
former  Lady  came  to  be  so  hated  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  that  a  decree  was  actually  passed,  but 
never  executed,  that  she  should  be  banished 
from  the  country.  One  wonders  what  would 
have  become  of  the  latter  Lady  if  the  sentence 
against  the  former  Lady  had  been  carried  out. 
It  would  have  been  the  old  conundrum  over 
again  of  the  man  who  rebuked  the  bishop  for 
his  sins,  and  who,  when  the  bishop  pleaded 
that  he  sinned  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  bishop, 
asked  him  where  the  bishop  would  be  when 
the  man  was  in  the  place'  of  torment  for  his 
sins.  The  story  shows  that  strange  things  are 
apt  to  come  to  pass  when  ladies  try  their 
hands  at  politics.  Our  Lady  of  Remedies, 
whose  precious  image  was  not  indeed  attract¬ 
ive,  since  it  lacked  a  nose,  and  like  Polyphe¬ 
mus,  described  by  Virgil,  was  minus  an  eye, 
was  yet  rich  and  splendidly  bejewelled,  having 
gems  worth  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
She  had,  moreover,  a  temple  to  her  worship, 
and  pilgrims  from  near  and  from  far  sought 
her  shrine;  they  invoked  her  aid  in  time  of 
drought,  as  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  was  in¬ 
voked  when  the  rains  were  excessive ;  but  now 
her  shrine  is  neglected,  and  she  has  fallen  Into 
dishonor,  because  of  her  meddling  in  politics ! 

How  shall  one  write  seriously  of  such  un¬ 
speakable  follies  as  these  ?  And  yet  they  have 
a  very  serious  side  to  them,  but  for  which  I 
should  not  write  of  them  at  all,  least  of  all  at 
such  length.  One  cannot  understand  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Mexican  people  without  knowing 
something  of  the  forces  which  are  now,  as  for 
centuries  they  have  been,  potent  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  lives  of  these  people.  And  no¬ 
thing  has  been,  or  is  now,  more  potent,  as  the 
story  of  these  shrines  shows,  than  a  senseless 
worship  of  the  Mary  who  loves  the  Mexicans, 
coupled  with  a  hatred  of  the  same  Mary  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  Spaniards! 


Saoro  Uonte. 

But  the  Mexicans  have  not  only  their  shrines, 
they  have  also  their  sacred  places.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  Sacred  Mount  at  Amecameca. 
Take  the  cars  at  the  San  Lazaro  gate,  Mexico, 
near  to  which  the  city’s  main  sewer,  a  fragrant 
reminder  of  the  Chicago  river,  flows  with  slug¬ 
gish  current  towards  Lake  Tezcoco,  and  travel 
over  the  Morelos  Railway  thirty-five  miles  to 
the  southeast,  and  you  are  at  Amecameca,  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  Popo- 
catapetl.  The  station  is  called  San  Lazaro  in 
honor  of  Lazarus,  and  because  great  numbers 
of  filthy  beggars  here  congregate  to  ply  their 
trade.  We  did  not  see  more  of  them  here  than 
we  encountered  at  many  other  j:ailroad  sta¬ 
tions.  Our  route  lay  through  the  salt  plains, 
which  once  were  covered  with  the  salt  waters 
of  the  great  lake.  Some  of  the  way  the  dust 
was  nearly  suffocating.  To  our  left  was  Lake 
Tezcoco,  the  road  running  near  the  southern 
end  of  it.  Far  away  to  the  right  could  be 
seen  the  waters  of  Lake  Xochimilco,  and  we 
passed  along  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Chaleo. 
Thus  our  trip  to  Amecameca  gave  us  a  very 
good  view  of  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
Our  visit  to  this  town  was  made  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  We  had  been  assured  beforehand 
that  we  should  see  gathered  in  that  old  town 
of  ten  thousand  people,  one  hundred  thousand 
Indians  at  that  time.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  many  there  were.  But  there 
were  immense  multitudes  thronging  the 
streets,  so  that  we  could  wedge  our  way  along 
only  with  difficulty.  The  American  travellers 
struggling  in  this  vast  crowd  needed  to  occupy 
their  thoughts  with  other  things  than  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  and  “  crowlinferlle.”  Whether 
they  did  or  not,  they  at  least  survived  the  con¬ 
tact.  The  multitudes  had  come  together  both 
for  business  and  for  religious  purposes.  In  the 
streets  of  the  town  and  In  the  fields  adjacent 
they  were  holding  a  great  market.  Everybody 
had  something  to  sell  to  everybody  else.  Their 
goods,  consisting  of  every  variety  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  nuts  native  to  the  country, 
fabrics  of  various  sorts,  and  stocks  that  might 
have  furnished  forth  innumerable  junk  shops, 
were  spread  out  upon  mats  laid  upon  the 
ground.  Around  them  were  gathered  men, 
women,  children,  and  babies.  The  latter  were 
sometimes  held  by  their  mothers,  or  fastened 
by  rebozos  to  their  backs,  but  oftenerthey  were 
laid  upon  the  dr>'  ground,  the  warm  bosom  of 
mother  earth.  Neither  here  nor  anywhere 
else  in  Mexico  do  I  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  or  heard  a  baby  cry,  though  the  babies 
were,  like  the  beggars,  everywhere,  and  a 
great  deal  more  attractive.  That  they  were 
not  sometimes  trampled  upon  by  the  crowds 
surging  along  in  a  dense  mass  close  beside 
them,  only  shows  that  the  Mexicans,  like  hens, 
know  how  to  keep  their  feet  off  the  broods  of 
little  ones,  no  matter  how  numerous. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  business  that  the 
crowds  come  here.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
town  rises  the  Sacred  Mount,  to  a  height  of 
about  three  hundred  feet,  crowned  with  fine 
old  cedars,  older  than  the  Conquest.  A  paved 
pathway,  which  is  quite  steep,  leads  to  a  chapel 
on  the  summit.  Hither  pilgrimages  are  made 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  services,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  impressive,  on  Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  we  were  there.  The 
chapel  contains  an  image  of  Nuestro  Senor  de 
Sacro  Monte,  or  Our  Lord  of  the  Sacred  Moun¬ 
tain.  It  also  contains  an  image  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  is  greatly  venerated.  Some 
of  our  party  were  present  in  the  chapel  when 
the  most  extraordinary  performances  were 
carried  on  In  it,  which  from  the  description 
given  must  have  been  an  exciting  or  frenzied 
religious  dance  conducted  by  the  Indian  devo¬ 
tees  without  the  aid  or  “benefit  of  clergy.” 
And  thus  wherever  we  encounter  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country, 
we  find  nothing  but  a  debasing  paganism  bap¬ 
tized  into  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  sight 
of  a  Catholic  church  with  its  double-barreled 
towers— and  such  a  sight  greets  one  in  almost 
every  little  village — came  to  be  almost  hateful 


to  me,  since  it  represents  not  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  elevation  of  the  people,  but  their 
deep  degradation  and  oppression.  As  at  the 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  and  Los 
Remedios,  so  here  at  the  Sacred  Mount  the 
worship  rendered  is  not  spiritual,  but  essen¬ 
tially  idolatrous  and  degrading. 

The  Yiew  of  the  Koontaiss. 

A  few  words  in  closing  this  letter,  about  the 
view  of  the  mountains  Ixtacclhuatl  and  Popo- 
catapetl  at  Amecameca.  It  was  indescribably 
fine.  The  town  lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  mountain,  while  the  former  is  seen  a  little  to 
the  left,  as  the  beholder  looks  to  the  east.  Both, 
though  in  latitude  nineteen,  are  perpetually 
snow-crowned.  The  former  has  never,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  been  successfully  ascended.  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  giant  woman  lying  robed 
in  white,  as  for  burial.  The  ascent  of  Popoca- 
taptl  has  often  been  made,  Baron  Humboldt 
being  the  first  European  to  reach  the  summit. 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Gen.  Grant,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the  Mexican 
war,  went  with  a  party  of  officers  to  undertake 
the  ascent.  They  were  overtaken  in  a  terrible 
storm,  and  after  enduring  great  sufferings, 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  before  reaching  the 
top.  Some  of  the  party  made  a  second  attempt 
from  Amecameca,  which  was  successful.  But 
Gen.  Grant  concluding  that  he  had  had  enough 
of  mountain-climbing,  did  not  try  again.  Thus 
the  conqueror  of  the  mighty  rebellion  was  him^ 
self  conquered  by  Popocatapetl.  We  did  not 
venture  where  he  had  failed.  He  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  his  adventure,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Memoirs.  According  to  a  Mexi¬ 
can  engineer,  Gen.  Ochoa,  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  19,443  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Humboldt’s  measurement  is  17,716  feet.  Climb¬ 
ers  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the 
summit  in  a  clear  day,  have  had  spread  out 
within  their  view  an  area  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles,  and  have  been  able  to  see 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant. 


A  JUBILEE:  EX-PRESIDENT  HOPKINS: 

On  the  Fiftieth  Tear  cinee  hie  Election  ae  President  of 
Williama  College. 

BY  LYMAN  WHITING,  D.D. 

Tuesday,  June  29th,  the  Alumni  Day  at  this 
College,  was  an  historic  day.  A  filled  chapel 
and  divers  spokesmen  made  a  kind  of  vestibule 
of  thought  to  the  revered  reminiscence  of  the 
beloved  ex-President.  At  12  M.  the  waiting  as¬ 
sembly  in  the  Congregational  church  welcomed 
the  admired  Nestor  with  warmest  cheer. 

“Though  old,  he  still  retained 
His  manly  sense  and  energy  of  mind. 

Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe ; 

He  still  remembered  that  he  once  was  young ; 
His  easy  pres“nce  check’d  no  decent  joy.” 

In  almost  colloquial  narrative  he  told  of  the 
American  taste  for  commemorative  services,  to 
which  he  had  been  called  at  the  Jubilee  of  the 
College,  at  that  of  Berkshire  county,  that  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 1 
eign  Missions,  and  now  at  the  end  of  fifty  years 
since  he  began  to  serve  the  College  as  its  chief 
officer,  he  is  again  asked  to  do  a  task  not  of 
special  preference  to  himself.  He  came  here 
sixty-four  years  ago  a  student,  became  a  tutor 
sixty-one  years  ago,  and  fifty-six  years  ago  be¬ 
came  a  professor,  and  has  been  in  a  chair  of 
instruction  since  that  time.  Six  graduates 
probably  survive  who  were  before  him.  Of  the 
living  graduates,  all  but  thirty-one  had  been 
taught  by  him,  and  in  all  2229  students  had 
been  his  pupils.  It  is  an  amazing  record.  One 
life  almost  incarnating  the  life  of  a  college 
which  is  ninety-eight  years  old.  At  his  coming 
here  the  buildings  were  East  and  West  Colleges, 
with  two  dwelling  houses.  The  chapel  was  in 
West  College,  and  the  library  was  kept  In  one 
small  room.  There  was  no  collection  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  geology,  mineralogy,  or  botany.  There 
was  no  carpet  on  any  room ;  students  did  not 
lock  their  doors  on  gbing  out.  All  the  water 
used  was  brought  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill ;  the  wood  used  was  cut  and  carried  to 
the  rooms  by  the  students.  No  trees  shaded 
the  grounds,  which  in  Spring  were  so  loose 
that  they  shook  under  the  tread.  Student  la¬ 
bor  made  them  passable  in  time  with  gravel. 
The  College  made  the  beginnings  of  a  gymna¬ 
sium  by  copying  from  the  first  one  known  In 
this  country,  that  at  Round  Hill,  Northamp¬ 
ton— Coggeshall  &  Bancroft’s  (George)  Class¬ 
ical  School.  This  was  the  first  college  to  pro¬ 
vide  so  much.  Secret  societies  did  not  then 
exist  in  the  College. 

Of  early  struggles,  he  named  the  founding 
of  Amherst  College,  taking  away  the  President, 
Dr.  Moore,  and  a  large  part  of  the  students 
with  him ;  the  loss  of  students  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  eastern  counties,  who  naturally  chose 
the  new  college  -nearer  to  their  homes ;  and 
the  locality  of  the  town,  in  a  comer  of  the 
State  hemmed  in  by  mountains.  When  the 
College  sought  aid  from  the  State,  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  came  to  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  in  Boston  to  talk  about  it.  “Williams- 
town,”  said  he, "  let’s  see— where  is  it  ?  On  the 
Hudson,  isn’t  it?”  Dr.  Griffin’s  coming  to 
the  presidency  was  a  saving  event.  No  other 
man  could  have  done  what  he  did.  His  love 
for  Mills  and  his  associates  greatly  drew  him 
hither.  “  Griffin  Hall  ”  is  his  main  visible  me¬ 
morial  here.  Dr.  Absalom  Peters  was  chosen 
to  take  his  place.  He  declined,  and  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  was  then  elected  (1836). 

Of  his  work  he  said  “  for  twenty  years  I 
taught  all  the  senior  studies  and  preached 
once  each  Sabbath.”  He  named  as  crises  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  first,  the  burning  of  East  College 
and  contents.  The  State  gave  them  condition¬ 
al  aid,  and  so  they  passed  that  peril.  Second, 
the  war,  which  in  six  months  took  away  sixty 
of  the  students,  reducing  the  income  about 
11500.  Generous  friends  came  to  the  rescue 
and  saved  the  College  from  suspension. 

After  many  other  items  of  rare  value  in  the 
story,  he  named  as  the  ideal  college  a  place 
where  a  young  man  can  do  his  best,  and  have 
the  best  done  for  him,  &c.  Then  came  the 
question  of  “  systems  ” — the  old  or  the  new. 
As  an  oracle,  he  was  heard  as  to  these.  He 
wittily  began  with  “  If  I  claim  the  older  is  the 
best,  it  will  be  said  ‘  He  is  old,  and  cannot  help 
being  conservative.’  If  I  adopt  the  new,  ‘  O  he 
is  not  the  man  he  once  was,’  will  be  the  acclaim 
of  its  opposers.  ”  But  four  results  (as  he  named 
them)  he  claimed  were  indispensable  to  a  true 
system : 

1.  A  sound  body.  He  could  speak  as  an  edu¬ 
cated  physician,  as  well  as  lifelong  educator, 
upon  this  point. 

2.  A  disciplined  mind,  I.  e.,  power  to  fix  con¬ 
tinuous  thought  upon  any  subject  (Dr.  Em¬ 
mons  wanted  a  man  who  could  look  at  the 
point  of  a  cambric  needle  fifteen  minutes  with¬ 
out  winking) ;  not  power  to  think  of  a  special, 
favorite  subject,  and  so  making  it  a  hobby,  but 
upon  any  to0o  needing  study. 

3.  A  liberal  education.  He  showed  that  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  on  a  few  topics,  was  not  such. 


“  Knowing  a  little  of  everything,  or  everything 
of  one  thing,”  had  been  used  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  liberal  and  the  special 
courses. 

4.  Right  character,  which  he  outlined  as: 
Man— A  vital,  cooperative  force  in  building 
society,  and  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  God. 
Character  Is  working  force ;  knowledge  is  not 
necessarily  so.  Some  knowledge  may  be  forced 
upon  us ;  character  cannot  be.  Christianity  is 
God’s  method  of  renovating  and  improving 
character.  Christ,  the  Author  and  Source  of 
it,  is  the  Afan— complete,  faultless.  In  this 
College,  He  had  been  ever  thus  set  forth. 

With  thanks  to  God,  and  to  his  associates 
and  pupils,  through  all  those  years,  his  royal 
and  sublime  discourse  ended. 


THE  ELDERS*  PRAYER-MEETINGS  AT  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

At  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  one 
block  from  the  beautiful  Westminster  Church 
where  the  Assembly  met,  the  Elders  gathered 
each  morning  for  an  hour  of  prayer  and  confer¬ 
ence  before  the  business  of  the  Assembly  be- 
gan. 

The  very  first  meeting  was  spirited,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  delightful.  There  was  not  a  moment 
of  delay  in  taking  part.  The  prayers  were  fer¬ 
vent,  the  singing  full  of  life,  and  the  remarks 
prompt,  short,  and  to  the  point.  Sometimes 
six  or  seven  brethren  would  rise  at  one  time 
to  pray  or  offer  remarks,  and  so  the  meetings 
continued  through  the  eleven  sessions  down  to 
the  close,  bright,  cheerful,  helpful,  yet  tender 
and  uplifting. 

The  first  two  mornings  were  taken  up  with 
the  Elders’  part  in  Sabbath-school  work.  A 
vote  taken  showed  that  almost  every  one  of  the 
one  hundred  present  were  either  superinten¬ 
dents  or  teachers.  This  personal  interest 
brought  out  fervid  prayers  for  the  young,  for 
the  infant  departments,  for  the  officers,  and  so 
on.  It  was  very  helpful  to  notice  the  similari¬ 
ty  of  methods  and  of  ideas  and  of  effort,  wheth¬ 
er  reported  from  Michigan  or  Oregon,  from  the 
plains  of  Texas  or  the  orange  groves  of  Flori¬ 
da. 

From  Central  New  York  came  this  valuable 
suggestion :  “  We  consider  the  infant  depart¬ 
ment  the  most  important  branch  of  the  work. 
If  that  is  kept  bright  and  attractive  and  well 
filled,  our  school  does  not  lack  in  numbers,  and 
the  school  itself,  being  the  main  supply  for  the 
church,  it  has  a  constant  supply  of  additions 
of  young  people.” 

The  third  morning  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
very  appropriately  it  had  been  voted  the  day 
before  that  the  subject  should  be  “  The  sancti¬ 
ty  of  the  day  and  how  it  should  be  spent.” 
There  was  no  uncertain  voice  as  to  “  old  timed 
strictness  ”  or  “  Judaic  severity  ”  or  ”  Puritan¬ 
ic  notions.”  Clear  cut  and  emphatic  was  the 
full  endorsement  of  our  Shorter  Catechism 
ideas  of  holy  resting  from  worldly  employ¬ 
ments. 

The  Sunday  newspaper,  it  was  voted,  should 
never  be  allowed  even  to  come  into  our  houses, 
while  Sunday  visiting  and  riding  out  for  pleas¬ 
ure  were  condemned  from  all  points  of  the 
compass. 

Two  sessions  were  taken  up  with  Ministerial 
Relief.  Dr.  Cattell  was  present  by  invitation 
to  answer  questions  and  give  suggestions.  The 
Elders  will  make  this  subject  more  their  “spe¬ 
cialty  ”  than  hitherto. 

When  the  cause  of  Temperance  came  up.  It 
became  evident  that  there  were  no  wine  drink¬ 
ers  among  the  Eldership,  that  in  fifty  years 
the  character  of  the  work  had  not  essentially 
changed,  that  the  present  generation  of  Elders 
are  as  aggressive  as  their  fathers  were,  and 
that  they  propose  to  continue  fighting  on  that 
line  if  it  takes  a  lifetime. 

When  Foreign  Missions  was  the  topic,  sever¬ 
al  missionaries  were  present  by  invitation. 
Rev.  Hunter  Corbett  from  China  said  that  he 
had  been  present  each  morning  taking  full 
notes,  as  he  had  Elders  to  instruct  who  had  re¬ 
cently  come  out  of  heathenism,  and  he  knew 
no  better  way  to  teach  them  than  to  repeat  as 
fully  as  he  was  able  all  that  the  Elders  had 
been  saying  and  doing  here.  He  felt  sure  that 
his  Chinamen  Elders  would  be  as  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  as  he.  was  himself  by  hearing  all  that 
had  passed  in  these  meetings. 

The  rapid  flowing  question  and  answer  on 
many  phases  and  particulars  of  missionary 
work,  the  comparative  success  in  different 
fields,  as  Robinson  from  Africa,  and  Wilson 
from  Slam,  responded  after  Corbett  from  China, 
made  the  hour  intensely  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able. 

The  experience  of  the  churches  in  various 
methods  of  raising  money  for  benevolent  work, 
filled  a  session  with  valuable  suggestion.  The 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  privileges  of  the 
office  of  Ruling  Elder,  filled  the  two  closing  ses¬ 
sions  with  solid,  well  digested  thought.  The  de¬ 
votional  tone  rose  higher  toward  the  close,  the 
feeling  that  God’s  Spirit  had  been  present  to 
help  and  guide  the  various  trains  of  thought, 
pervaded  every  heart.  Many  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  having  been  upon  a  mount  of  privilege, 
the  thought  of  which  would  ever  be  helpful  and 
inspiring.  It  seemed  as  though  each  hour  was 
too  short  by  half.  On  the  first  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  many  remained  half  an  hour  to  sing  to¬ 
gether.  The  Westminster  Sabbath-school  Hym¬ 
nal  was  found  to  be  as  delightful  for  prayer¬ 
meeting  use  as  for  the  Sabbath-school.  To 
many  it  was  a  new  book,  but  “just  the  right 
kind  of  a  singing  book.”  was  their  expression 
as  they  became  familiar  with  it. 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  close  em¬ 
bodying  the  conclusions  reached  by  our  discus¬ 
sions.  They  have  since  been  printed  and  sent 
to  all  who  were  present,  with  extra  copies  for 
fellow  Elders  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  be¬ 
ing  at  the  Assembly.  G.  W.  M. 

PhilsdelptaU. 
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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Bunker  Hill  day,  true  to  ita  antecedents,  has 
again  stirred  the  patriotism  of  Charlestown 
and  a  wide  region  around  with  its  grand  carni¬ 
val,  its  trades  display,  its  military  and  civic 
processions,  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  17th  of  June  Association.  The 
loss  of  this  Association  by  the  death  of  mem¬ 
bers  the  last  year,  has  been  quite  serious,  one 
of  its  most  important  ones  being  that  of  Hon. 
Charles  R  Train.  That  the  Monument  and  its 
historic  associations  lose  nothing  of  interest 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
over  88,000  persons  during  the  year  registered 
their  names  as  ascending  to  the  top  of  that 
splendid  granite  shaft,  while  other  thousands 
from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  have  visited  the  grounds.  A 
fund  of  $10,000  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  lodge  on  the  Monument  grounds, 
for  the  depositing  and  preservation  of  relics, 
documents,  and  memorials  of  the  battl^  and 
closely  alli^  scenes. 

ThsSMMB 

for  vacations  and  Summer  resorts  has  opened, 
if  we  may  believe  the  calendar,  for  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  else  yet  to  make  one  sigh  for  cool  mountain 
breezes  or  for  North  Shore  hotel,  cottage,  and 
tent  life.  The  papers  are  indeed  reaping  a 
harvest  of  advertisng  by  rival  houses,  steam¬ 
ers,  watering  places,  offering  all  conceivable 
facilities  for  recreation,  rest,  health,  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  by  patient  waiting  they  may  get  fair 
returns,  for  hot  suns,  dog-days,  and  sweltering 
nights  will  come,  the  later  and  less  of  them  the 
better  for  large  majorities  of  people,  who  of 
necessity  are  stay-at-homes. 

rrioida  of  tke  Orooi  file. 

Very  general  in  this  country  appears  to  be 
the  sympathy  with  Gladstone,  Parnell,  and 
their  associates  in  the  great  cause  they  are  ad¬ 
vocating  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  spirit  of  Boston  on  this  subject  was  well 
expressed  at  the  flve-dollar  Parliamentary 
Fund  festival  in  Mechanics  Hall,  a  few  even¬ 
ings  since.  There  were  able  and  earnest  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Gov.  Robinson  of  this  State,  Gov. 
Hill  of  New  York,  and  others,  and  several  let¬ 
ters  were  read  expressing  deep  Interest  in  the 
cause.  One  of  these,  from  Mayor  O’Connor 
of  Holyoke,  contained  a  check  for  $300,  con¬ 
tributed  by  friends  of  the  movement  in  that 
city.  It  was  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
festival  that  $20,000  would  at  once  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  as  Boston’s  contribution  to  the 
good  cause. 

Co-opentton— A  Hew  Plan. 

It  is  called  the  Rochdale  plan,  got  up  by  the 
employes  of  a  web  manufewturing  company  in 
Chelsea,  near  Boston,  on  the  system  establish¬ 
ed  in  Rochdale,  England,  thirty  years  ago. 
The  movers  in  this  are  many  of  them  English¬ 
men,  who  have  had  large  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  web  goods,  shoe-goring,  suspenders,  | 
and  all  fabrics  in  which  elastic  veins  run. 
They  have  made  application  to  our  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  charter,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  in 
shares.of  $5  each,  no  one  to  own  more  than  100 
shares,  and  no  one  to  have  more  than  one  vote. 

It  is  to  be  a  strictly  limited  liability  company. 
Land  for  a  factory  has  been  purchased  in  Chel¬ 
sea,  and  an  agent  goes  to  England  this  week 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery.  An  important 
feature  in  this  enterprise  is  that  in  its  propri¬ 
etorship  are  to  be  a  large  number  of  females, 
the  proportion  at  present  being  40  men  and  150 
women. 

Tenure  of  Office. 

Better  known  as  the  “Teachers  Employ¬ 
ment  Bill.’’  It  has  been  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  several  years,  has  met  with  fierce  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  has  only  lately  become  a  law.  Hith¬ 
erto  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  an  annual 
election,  and  were  never  sure  of  a  reSlection.  By 
the  new  law  the  teacher  holds  during  compe¬ 
tency,  having  taught  one  year  as  a  test  or  trial 
of  his  fitness  for  the  place.  It  is  regarded  by 
the  press  generally,  and  by  teachers  and  edu¬ 
cators,  as  one  of  the  most  important  education¬ 
al  reforms  effected  in  many  years. 

A  Serious  Iioes 

has  been  suffered  by  Boston  in  the  burning 
of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  on  the  night  of 
June  21st.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
building  of  the  kind,  with  a  single  exception, 
ever  erected  in  this  country,  covering,  as  it 
did,  five  acres  of  ground,  with  corresponding 
architectural  proportions  and  beauty  of  finish. 

It  was  the  only  building  in  Boston  equal  to  the 
demands  of  many  public  occasions,  and  though 
of  recent  construction  (some  half  dozen  years), 
it  had  come  to  be  the  boast  and  pride  of  the 
city.  It  was  partially  insured,  and  will  be  re¬ 
built.  The  one  thing  that  most  of  all  has  sad¬ 
dened  the  public  mind,  is  the  loss  of  seven  lives 
in  the  effort  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

Curluf  Air  the  Boye. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  Home  for 
Boys  in  Boston,  and  beyond  all  estimate  is  the 
good  it  has  done  in  providing  for  neglected 
and  wayward  boys  a  place  which  they  could 
call  home,  with  the  tender  kindness  implied  in 
that  word.  But  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
all  that  seemed  desirable  amid  Boston’s  sur¬ 
roundings,  has  induced  the  managers  to  open 
a  branch  home  in  Dedham.  For  this  purpose 
an  estate  of  eight  acres  of  land  hcis  been  pur¬ 
chased,  a  part  of  it  laid  out  in  handsome  lawns, 
with  graperies,  fruit  orchards,  etc.  The  prem¬ 
ises  were  dedicated  last  week,  prominent  Bos¬ 
ton  ministers  assisting.  Happy  boysl  May 
they  prove  worthy  of  such  friends. 

Uqaor  LieeaeM. 

The  number  of  licensed  liquor  dealers  in 
Boston  during  the  last  year  has  averaged 
about  2800.  For  the  present  year  2300  have 
been  licensed,  a  falling  off  of  500,  owing  to  the 
rejection  of  applications;  and  the  rejections 
are  owing  to  the  illicit  Sunday  business  of 
which  the  applicants  have  been  guilty.  The 
present  Board,  during  its  existence  of  a  little 
less  than  a  year,  have  revoked  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  licenses  for  violation  of  the  law,  than 
were  revoked  by  all  the  other  Boards  since  the 
liquor  business  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
P^ice  Boards.  This  is  another  testimonial  to 
the  value  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  system. 

A  Complimeiit  to  Dr.  Withrow. 

His  call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Chicago,  said  to  be  the  largest  religious  society 
in  that  city,  is  highly  complimentary  to  the 
Boston  preacher,  especially  as  Chicago  com¬ 
mittees  had  been  out  on  visits  to  many  promi¬ 
nent  Eastern  pulpits  in  search  of  candidates, 
and  two  or  three  such  committees  had  attend¬ 
ed  a  Park-street  service,  to  make  sure  that 
here  was  their  man.  They  gave  the  call,  it 
seems,  and  got  from  Dr.  Withrow  a  prompt, 
positive,  unwavering,  and  unconditional  nega~ 
live.  In  this  Dr.  Withrow  has  done  himself  an 
honor,  higher  than  Chicago  eould  pay  him, 
and  has  set  a  high-toned  and  noble  example  to 
other  ministers  who  are  tempted  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  leave  a  united  and  devoted  flock. 

Th«  lattU  of  tho  Tochto. 

Tuesday  last  was  a  great  day  for  the  trial  of 
yachts  In  New  England  waters.  The  weather 
and  the  breezes  favored,  and  the  scene  off 
Marblehead  Neck  was  one  of  unprecedented 
interest  aad  excitement  Steamers  and  boats 
of  every  description  were  on  the  track  of  the 


contestants,  and  tickets  for  a  passage  were  at 
a  high  premium.  Not  being  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  I  will  attempt  no  pen-pictures,  though 
near  enough  to  the  celebrated  Neck  to  be  an 
interested  observer.  Of  course  the  grand  and 
proud  fact  to  Americans,  that  the  Puritan  won 
an  easy  victory,  is  known  to  all  the  country, 
and  to  disappointed  English  rivals.  The  press 
is  weighted  with  graphic  and  animated  reports, 
and  to  these  the  millions  of  eager  eyes  have 
turned. 

L«Ci>lstiTe  Doings. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  adioum- 
ed,  and  left  on  record  among  its  notable  do¬ 
ings,  the  passage  of  a  bill  allowing  the  election 
of  women  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  permitting 
bakers  to  keep  open  during  certain  hours  on 
Sundays,  the  first  stage  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  voting,  raising  the  age  of  con¬ 
sent,  and  increasing  the  penalty  for  rape.  It 
has  been  a  legislative  session  of  176  days,  the 
longest  but  one  since  1832,  and  that  one  was 
the  famous  Butler  session. 

Unitariaaa  at  Home. 

Boston  was  the  first  homo  Unitarianism 
had  in  this  country,  and  here  it  has  had  its 
principal  root  and  branch  growth  to  this  day, 
and  yet  it  has  had  no  local  family  home— no 
rallying  place  for  the  brotherhood  under  any 
one  roof  more  than  another,  until  now.  Some 
years  ago  they  began  to  build,  but  have  been 
hindered,  last  of  all  by  the  labor  troubles,  but 
success  has  crowned  the  effort,  and  at  the  ded¬ 
ication  last  week.  Gov.  Robinson,  President  of 
the  Unitarian  Association,  could  say  “The 
year  1886  in  the  Unitarian  calendar  will  always 
stand  marked  by  a  great  and  bright  event,  the 
completion  and  the  opening  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent,  beautiful,  commodious,  substantial,  ele¬ 
gant  building.’’  Difference  of  faith  shall  not 
hinder  our  congratulating  these  our  neighbors 
and  brethren,  on  the  ownership  and  posses¬ 
sion,  free  from  debt,  of  this  spacious  aud  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  “  Home,’’  corner  of  Beacon 
and  Bowdoln  streets.  Puritan. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  SCRANTON. 

By  Her.  W.  E.  B«ld«n. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scran¬ 
ton  (the  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber  pastor)  have  just 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  after  twelve 
and  a  half  years  of  separate  existence,  their 
first  satisfactory  edifice,  which  signalizes  an 
epoch  not  only  in  their  own,  but  the  city’s  his¬ 
tory.  Scranton  is  the  whole  West  in  minia¬ 
ture,  set  down  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
New  York,  and  is  a  town  which  one  must  needs 
examine  and  understand  anew  every  decade  if 
he  would  be  at  all  abreast  of  his  times.  Its 
history  begins  with  the  Fall  of  1840,  when  the 
Scranton  family  began  to  lay  their  magical 
wand  upon  a  wilderness.  The  population  of 
the  township  there  at  that  time  was  like  my 
gas-bill  — not  worth  putting  down  on  paper 
oftener  than  once  in  awhile.  In  1860  there 
were  a  good  many  rifts  in  the  woods,  and  holes 
in  the  black  earth,  and  nine  thousand  people 
very  busy  enlarging  them.  At  that  latter  date 
there  was  not  an  “  alien  ’’  on  the  ground.  (Per¬ 
haps  there  are  no  “  aliens  ’’  there  now,  but  the 
number  of  foreigners  is  doubtless  more  tha.i 
half  of  all  the  present  residents.)  But  within 
the  last  two  decades  the  town  has  increased 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  rare  in  our  Eastern 
States,  so  that  to-day  there  are  said  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  to  be  75,000  people  in  the  incorpora¬ 
ted  city  and  Dunmore ;  in  reality,  .«o  the  most 
careful  statisticians  assure  me,  probably  not 
less  than  60,000  souls. 

Everybody  knows  something  of  this  popula¬ 
tion  ;  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  has  experi¬ 
enced.  Since  the  savage  wilderness  has  be¬ 
come  a  garden,  it  has  had  some  queer  water¬ 
ing,  and  produced  some  valuable  fruit.  Exem¬ 
pli  gratia,  the  labor  problem,  and  the  dynam¬ 
ite  interest,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  world 
overmuch,  are  dead  issues  in  Scranton.  They 
were  settled  in  1877.  When  I  first  went  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  peace  there  in  August  of 
that  year,  I  had  to  pick  my  way  between  ranks 
and  files  of  two  thousand  Pennsylvania  militia 
to  find  the  then  humble  sanctuary  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church ;  but  even  then  there  was  small 
need  for  them  any  longer.  That  was  the  year 
of  the  great  railway  strike,  and  Scranton  was 
its  head  centre.  Two  thousand  ex-aliens  and 
their  like  had  blundered  together  into  a  mob, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August,  and  had 
rushed  up  from  the  poorer  quarter  of  Scran¬ 
ton  proper  into  Lackawanna  avenue,  the 
principal  business  highway.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city,  Mr.  McCune,  had  tried  to  disperse 
them,  but  in  vain :  they  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  sack  the  town,  and  they  looked  it.  The 
chief  Roman  priest,  to  whom  the  bulk  of  them 
owed  allegiance,  plead  with  them  likewise  in 
vain.  The  city  seemed  to  them  at  their  mercy ; 
there  was  no  military  force  at  hand ;  they  were 
fully  convinced  that  blank  cartridges  were  the 
furthest  limit  of  American  capital’s  study  of 
gunnery ;  and  they  came  surging  on,  a  throng¬ 
ing,  howling,  horrid  mob.  One  citizen  who 
had  done  splendid  service  in  the  Rebellion 
(Col.  Hitchcock),  told  me  that  their  appearance 
and  the  crisis  they  created,  moved  him  as  no 
disciplined  rebel  foe  bad  ever  done. 

But  those  misguided  people  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  little  band  of  resolute 
gentlemen  in  Scranton  who  had  laid  aside  the 
proverbial  timidity  of  Capital,  and  who  had 
been  studying  musketry  in  dead  earnest.  Thir¬ 
ty-eight  of  them  were  so  drilled  and  so  ready, 
that  when  on  a  moment’s  call  Mr.  W.  W. 
Scranton  summoned  them  from  their  stores 
and  offices  to  face  that  rapidly-triumphing 
mob,  they  fell  into  perfect  line  of  battle  just  as 
they  were,  with  loaded  rifles.  The  jeering 
mob  closed  about  them  perilously.  One  mo¬ 
ment  more  and  they  would  have  been  beaten 
to  death  in  their  midst.  “  Fire !  ’’  rang  out  the 
order,  and  the  whole  line  of  rifles  blazed  and 
smoked — but  not  with  powder  only.  Balls 
sped  by  intelligent  direction  of  men  keenly 
alive  to  the  whole  situation  —  knowing  the 
plot,  knowing  its  ringleaders,  understanding 
the  crisis— shot  forth ;  to  us  miscellaneous,  un¬ 
certain  work;  but  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  while  all,  innocent  and  guilty  were  alike 
in  terror,  five  ringleaders,  seen  and  known,  lay 
dead  where  they  had  meant  to  bring  their  loot ; 
five  oqly,  and  hardly  another  body  hurt !  The 
rest  scattered  as  lawlessly  as  they  had  congre¬ 
gated  ;  some,  I  was  told,  never  stopped  run¬ 
ning  shortof  Dunmore  village,  two  milesaway. 
The  lesson  was  complete.  These  thirty-eight 
Presbyterian  p^entlemen  (they  were  mostly 
from  our  Churches)  had  taught  those  ignorant 
unfortunates  the  good  old  Calvinistic  doctrine 
that  penalty  waits  upon  righteous  law,  and 
from  that  day  Scranton  has  been  at  peace. 

They  tried,  indeed,  to  snatch  justice  away 
and  lead  her  about  in  their  own  van ;  accused 
the  men  of  the  battalion  in  the  courts  and  tried 
them  for  murder;  elected  at  the  polls  their 
Mayor  and  Judge,  but  their  day  had  passed. 
The  baser  sort  learned  wisdom  by  that  hard 
master  experience,  and  the  better  ones— well, 
Mr.  Powderly  is  a  Scranton  man,  and  nobody 
needs  to  be  told  that  he  is  a  good  man,  and  ab¬ 
hors  strikes.  Scranton  has  not  been  widely 
distinguished  otherwise  yet  as  an  educational 
centre  for  our  new  royalty  In  the  period  of  its 


Scranton  has  proved  herself,  as  usual,  ten 
years  ahead  of  her  time,  and  has  gone  on  about 
her  business.  And  a  huge  business  it  is,  too. 
Property  has  grown  since  I  left  in  1879,  in  such 
a  ratio  as  this :  A  poor  building  on  a  marshy 
spot,  in  the  heart  of  Scranton  proper  (for  the 
city  of  that  name  includes  the  post  villages  of 
Providence  and  Hyde  Park,  as  well  as  old 
Scranton)  was  taken  for  debt  in  1879  for  $2200, 
and  a  couple  of  years  later  went  off,  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  its  holders,  for  $4000.  It  sold  the  other 
day  for  $12,0001  Part  of  this  was  due,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  the  new  county  building,  a  splen¬ 
did  structure  of  native  stone,  which  the  enter¬ 
prising  people  have  found  out  how  to  plant  in 
the  drained  and  conquered  morass ;  but  in  the 
main  it  fairly  represents  the  natural  growth  of 
the  city.  Old  residents  (if  one  can  say  “  old  ’’ 
of  even  the  “  oldest  inhabitant  ’’—the  positive 
is  thus  more  superlative  than  the  comparative) 

— old  residents  tell  me  that  they  almost  lose 
themselves  now  in  the  maze  of  charming  new 
residences  that  not  only  fill  up  the  old  streets, 
but  compose  new  ones,  in  this  odd,  fascinating 
city. 

Scranton  has  more  righteous  men  than 
Sodom  had,  and  so,  notwithstanding  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  and  the  old-world  ideas  (born  un¬ 
der  despotisms)  control  by  far  the  major  part 
of  the  population,  her  progress  is  intelligent, 
and  judicious,  and  gratifying.  Though  her 
school  board  is  in  the  proportion  (if  I  have  my 
figures  correctly)  of  six  only  against  fifteen  in 
respect  of  the  two  classes  of  population,  the 
schools  are  good  enough  to  attract  children  of 
the  best  families,  and  the  Roman  exchequer 
has  no  public  spoils  with  which  to  build  its  own 
constantly  multiplying  rivals.  As  for  litera¬ 
ture,  I  don’t  know  why  a  city  full  of  fine  pri¬ 
vate  collections  keeps  its  poorer  citizens  and 
young  people  so  long  without  a  good  public 
library.  It  has  saved  enough— or  the  county 
(Lackawanna)  has,  on  the  main  public  build¬ 
ing — to  build  the  finest  library  in  the  land,  if 
we  compare  Scranton’s  good  sense  with  com¬ 
mon  municipal  and  other  public  extravagan¬ 
ces.  Think  of  a  county  like  Lackawanna,  with 
all  its  ambition,  pride,  and  wealth,  with  such 
a  relation  of  public  voting  to  private  wealth, 
building  a  court-house  that  cost  no  millions  at 
all,  but  a  quarter  of  one  million !  And  it  is  a 
credit,  and  adequate  to  the  people  who  con¬ 
trol  it. 

But  one  thing  the  Scranton  folk  arc  doing, 
which  will  in  time  go  far  to  help  the  library 
lack,  though  it  may  not  altogether  remedy  it. 
Mr.  Moody’s  visit  to  Scranton  two  years  or 
less  ago,  resulted,  as  in  other  places,  in  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  such  a  footing  as  they  have  never 
before  known.  A  new  building  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  which  Is  very  handsome  and  commodi¬ 
ous,  and  will  cost  something  like  a  half  million 
of  dollars.  The  best  men  in  town  have  taken 
hold  of  the  Society,  and  although  my  inform¬ 
ants  were  divided  as  to  its  immediate  pros¬ 
pects,  there  is  evidently  more  than  a  mere  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  great  help  to  the  young  men  of 
the  city. 

In  general,  religion  in  Scranton  seems  to  be 
not  without  great  encouragements.  In  a  city 
so  situated  and  constituted — a  spot  unattract¬ 
ive  in  itself  (though  art  is  apologizing  triumph¬ 
antly  for  nature  by  this  time,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  roundabout  are  an  everlasting  glory) — 
whither  men  hasten  mainly  to  make  fortunes ; 
where  already  great  fortunes  are  formative  of 
social  practices  not  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
Church  with  anything  less  than  sorrow ;  where, 
in  short,  “  the  main  chance  ’’  is  more  vividly  in 
view  than  “  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ’’ ;  one 
will  not  criticise  by  the  severest  tests  the 
standard  or  the  increase  of  piety.  Among  the 
various  denominations,  Scranton  joins  the  tes¬ 
timony  so  often  given,  that  the  Baptists  are 
the  most  in  earnest,  and  gather  the  largest  con¬ 
gregations.  That  is  in  no  little  degree  due  to 
the  conspicuous  gifts  of  Dr.  Spencer;  but  I 
wish— if  his  work  tells  as  well  at  the  end  as  it 
does  at  its  beginning— that  for  the  sake  of  our 
dear  Lord’s  errand  on  earth,  either  we  were  all 
Baptists,  or  all  Dr.  Spencers.  However,  on 
the  other  side,  my  brother  of  our  own  Hyde 
Park  Church— where  Freeman  laid  such  self- 
denying  foundations  instead  of  evangelizing 
the  world— tells  me  that  his  converts  have 
numbered  over  200  in  these  last  two  or  three 
years !  while  my  brother  Beeber  in  my  dear  old 
Church  has  counted  a  score  at  a  time  over  and 
over  since  his  accession.  Of  other  churches, 
visiting  as  I  visited,  only  in  the  extremest 
haste,  I  have  not  any  figures.  The  Episcopa¬ 
lians  broke  in  two  some  years  ago— I  do  not 
know  whether  to  advantage  of  all  good  inter¬ 
ests  or  not.  If  there  must  needs  be  a  Roman 
bazaar  upon  the  outskirts  of  Protestantism, 
then  it  may  have  been  well  to  draw  off  the 
more  evangelical  portion  of  a  leading  church 
for  the  blessing  of  all  but  the  afflicted  residue ; 
and  certainly,  I  do  not  know  that  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  can  regret  the  new  church,  especially  un¬ 
der  its  recent  and  present  rectors.  As  for 
Methodism,  Adams-avenue  is  what  it  always 
was  —  a  blessed  power  for  good.  My  good 
brother  Price  is  the  best  geographer  I  met  in 
Scranton.  If  he  can  preach  as  well  as  he  can 
talk,  many  better  people  than  I  am  love  him 
too. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  Jefferson-avenue, 
and  the  new  house  of  the  Second  Church, 
where  I  met  all  these  brethren.  I  spent  Thurs¬ 
day  (June  17th)  there,  on  the  gracious  and  lov¬ 
ing  invitation  of  my  old  parish,  to  share  in 
their  dedication  services.  We  worshipped  to¬ 
gether  in  hemlock,  and  now  they  were  proud 
to  show  me  Mr.  Cady’s  latest  miracle  in  stone 
(worth  ten  thousand  of  Seiss’s).  You  know 
one  of  Mr.  Cady’s  best  works  hitherto  has  been 
South-street  Church,  Morristown,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  pastor  Erdman  from  there 
poured  out  the  riches  of  his  Scriptural  lore  on 
us  at  the  sermon  Wednesday  evening,  I  judge 
that  he  felt  need  to  drink  deeply  of  heavenly 
contentment  while  thus  he  had  to  look,  as 
every  one  of  us  did,  on  the  things  of  another. 

It  is  a  perfect  house.  With  the  admirable 
taste  that  marked  all  the  proceedings,  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  himself  put  into  a  central  place  at  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  to  give  us  a  little  lesson 
in  church-building.  He  characterized  the 
“packing-box”  period,  the  “toy-cathedral,” 
and  the  imitations  of  the  circus,  as  three  stages 
of  harsh  experiments  through  which  we  have 
had  to  force  our  way  toward  the  ideal  of  a 
house  of  worship. 

The  Church  determined  to  make  their  house 
no  larger  than  to  suit  such  a  congregation  as 
one  pastor  can  adequately  serve,  and  such, 
also,  as  will  rather  promote  than  retard  the 
establishing  of  another  church  in  the  growing 
vicinity  in  the  near  future.  This  is  the  best 
and  most  increasing  residence-part  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  and  the  huge  tower  of  the  church  is  no¬ 
ticeable  as  one  nears  the  citv  from  New  York. 
The  present  edifice,  therefore,  is  arranged  to 
seat  between  five  and  six  hundred.  To  use 
Mr.  Cady’s  introductory  words  as  nearly  as  an 
unskilled  hearer  can  repeat  them,  the  first  aim 
has  been  to  have  the  core  of  the  audience  in 
the  central  sptace  near  the  pulpit ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  that  space  is  square,  lofty,  well  lighted 
by  day  and  by  night  (a  great  tower  rises  over 
this  portion  of  the  house  exteriorly),  and  ♦he 
seats  are  seml-clrcularly  placed,  without  de¬ 
pression  of  the  floor.  The  room  is  continued, 
however,  to  either  side,  and  the  rear  with  a 


ner  that  the  general  effect  of  a  square  room  is 
sustained.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  col¬ 
umns  interposes  that  beautiful  feature  at  a 
minimum  of  loss  of  sight  and  sound.  The 
acoustic  properties  could  hardly  be  excelled, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  a  room  of  this  shape. 
Of  decoration  the  house  has  almost  none.  The 
brightness  of  the  windows,  and  of  the  splendid 
central  chandelier,  with  other  jets,  preclude 
much  need  of  color;  there  is  pleasing  ara¬ 
besque  work  above  the  columns  along  the 
arches  of  the  walls ;  but  the  main  coloring  of 
the  smaller  spaces  is  dark  without  sombreness. 
Gas  jets  burst  from  the  column-capitals  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  chandelier.  Ventilation  is  had 
through  floor  and  ceiling,  and  the  side  walls 
admit  heat  from  furnaces. 

The  Sunday-school  and  other  offices  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  lower  floor,  which,  however, 
has  a  level  of  its  own,  due  to  the  here  for¬ 
tunately  hilly  character  of  the  town.  One  ap¬ 
proaches  the  church  proper  by  a  few  steps  up 
from  Jefferson  avenue,  and  the  other  rooms 
are  reached  on  the  lower  level  of  a  new  trans¬ 
verse  street  or  “  place  ”  in  the  rear  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  main  room  on  this  level  is  large, 
light,  airy,  available  as  parlor.  Sabbath-school 
room,  or  prayer-hall,  and  has  connecting  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  two  longer  sides.  A  kitchen, 
with  a  fine  large  gas-stove,  given  by  the  gas 
company  of  the  city,  promises  good  social 
times  for  everybody.  The  Sunday-school  li¬ 
brary  has  a  separate  room,  and  classes  or  the 
Session  can  also  find  distinct  conveniences. 

The  house  cost  sixty  thousand  dollars  with 
the  splendid  Hook  and  Hastings  organ,  and  all 
is  free  of  debt.  Dr.  Talmage’s  organist  opened 
this  part  of  the  house,  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  organ  bears  a  brazen  plate  in  memory  of 
the  late  Thomas  Dickson,  President  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  a 
much-lamented  member,  founder,  and  con¬ 
stant  friend  of  the  Second  Church.  The  organ 
by  no  means  exhausted  his  widow’s  share  in 
the  new  house;  for  it  is  his  bodily  presence 
only,  not  his  influence  and  aid,  that  Divine 
providence  has  removed.  It  was  Mr.  Dick¬ 
son’s  son-in-law,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  now  for  long  the  president 
of  the  trustees,  who  received  the  keys  at  con¬ 
tractor  Smith’s  hands,  in  the  neatest  speech  of 
the  day. 

The  occasion  gathered  all  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  Presbytery,  first  among  them  Dr.  Lo¬ 
gan,  the  Nestor  of  all  people  and  things  eccle¬ 
siastical  in  Scranton,  still  holding  his  conspic¬ 
uous  place  in  the  affections  of  his  parishioners 
past  and  present.  He  offered  the  prayer  before 
sermon. 

The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Ormiston  of  New  York  (Psalm  xxvil.  4).  He 
prefaced  it  by  prayer,  that  lifted  us  at  once 
above  the  mere  temporalities,  and  framed  our 
minds  to  be  receptive  for  a  too  short  hbur  of 
eighty  minutes  of  such  holy  conversation  as 
brought  us,  as  one  lady  said,  nearer  heaven 
than  we  often  get.  Dr.  Erdman  read  the  ded¬ 
icatory  prayer  of  Solomon;  and  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  offer  the  new  house  of  my 
friends  to  the  perpetual  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  May  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  abide 
therein,  and  bless  them  every  one,  and  every 
future  added  one,  forever ! 

The  Sunday-school  had  the  afternoon  servi¬ 
ces,  when  Superintendent  Torrey,  worthy  son 
of  an  honored  minister,  called  up  ex-Superin- 
tendent  Hitchcock,  Elder  Frederick  Fuller, 
and  others,  who  made  capital  speeches.  The 
men  of  tho  Second  Church  have  always  been 
noted  for  a  gift  of  utterance,  which  has  from 
the  beginning  made  their  church  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  a  chief  feature  of  Scranton  religious  life. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  pastor’s  recep¬ 
tion,  when  Mr.  Beeber,  who  has  been  doing  a 
work  greatly  blessed  of  God  here  for  six  years, 
gracefully  welcomed  all  the  evangelical  pastors 
of  the  city  to  the  new  house,  and  had  them 
talk  out  loud.  It  is  in  part  because  I  was  too 
full  of  memories  and  impressions  to  use  well 
my  fair  opportunity  on  that  occasion,  that  I 
seek  to  inflict  this  letter  on  others  of  your  read¬ 
ers  besides  those  who  are  in  the  “Scranton 
Second.”  The  evening  closed  with  ice  cream 
and  other  cares  of  the  sisterhood,  whose  loving 
hands  had  builded  with  infinite  pains  pillows 
of  daisies  and  roses,  which  were  able  even  to 
beautify  Mr.  Cady’s  beautiful  work. 


FROM  THE  HOCKING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

From  the  Whitewater  in  Indiana  to  the  Hock¬ 
ing  in  Ohio,  is  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  Whitewater  country  is 
agricultural ;  the  Hocking  is  a  region  of  coal 
and  iron. 

Here  I  find  myself  established  in  the  pleas- 
(Mit  little  city  of  Logan,  county-seat  of  Hocking 
county.  The  pastoral  relation  between  myself 
and  the  church  here,  was  established  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Athens  on  the  evening  of  June 
14th.  Rev.  C.  C.  Hart,  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  succeed  in  this  field,  and  who  has  given  to  it 
his  labors  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  presid¬ 
ed,  and  was  first  to  extend  to  me  the  right  hand 
of  welcome.  I  find  that  The  Evangelist  has  a 
number  of  appreciative  readers  among  this 
people.  A  class  of  young  men  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  desiring  to  remember  their  teacher  with 
something  useful  as  a  Christmas  gift,  sent  her 
the  paper  for  a  year. 

Following  my  own  infftallatlon,  occurred  that 
of  Rev.  Nelson  A.  Shedd  otrJune  16th,  over  the 
Amesville  and  New  England  churches.  Bro¬ 
ther  Shedd  is  a  nephew  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Shedd  of 
the  Persia  Mission,  and  a  graduate  in  this 
year’s  class  from  Lane  Seminary.  Amesville 
is  a  pleasant  country  village  in  Athens  county, 
and  is  named  in  honor  of  the  father  of  Bishop 
Ames  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Af¬ 
ter  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  the  church  rejoices 
in  having  once  more  a  settled  pastor.  Brother 
Shedd’s  pastorate  begins  with  an  ingathering 
of  souls  to  the  number  of  twenty,  the  result  of 
a  meeting  he  held  during  the  past  Winter. 
Pastor  and  people  taking  hold  of  the  work  in 
the  spirit  of  the  excellent  charges  of  Rev.  E. 
Vineent  to  the  pastor,  and  of  Rev.  William 
Addy,  D.D.,  to  the  peoide,  must  be  blessed.  It 
seems  to  me  but  yestenluy  since  I  turned  over 
the  records  of  Whitewater  Presbytery  to  Rev. 
J.  R.  Walker,  my  successor  as  stated  clerk. 
And  now  comes  the  word  that  he  has  been  cull¬ 
ed  to  his  reward.  Little  did  we  as  brethren 
parting  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  A[)ril 
last,  think  that  he  would  so  soon  be  taken 
from  his  labors. 

Gladly  will  Dr.  Roberts  of  Princeton  be  wel¬ 
comed  to  Ohio,  if  he  concludes  to  accept  the 
position  proffered  him  by  the  trustees  of  Lane 
Seminary.  David  R.  Moore. 

Logan,  Obto,  June  21,  18S6. 


It  was  certainly  very  strong  language  which 
Thomas  Middleton  of  England  u^ed  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  he  said 
“If  men  of  good  lives. 

Who  by  their  virtuous  actions  stir  up  others 
To  noble  and  religious  imitation. 

Receive  the  greater  glory  after  death. 

As  sin  must  needs  confess,  what  may  they  feel 
In  height  of  torment  and  in  weight  of  vengeance. 
Not  only  they  themselves  not  doing  well. 

But  set  a  light  up  to  show  men  to  hell  ?  ” 

There  is  not  a  single  heathen  to-day  in  Fiji.  Out 
of  the  population  of  112, OCX)  no  fewer  than  102,000 
are  adherents  of  the  Church.  The  others  belong 
te  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


BeUgfOttg 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  cruelly  en¬ 
treats  a  circle  of  D.D.’s  which  it  recently  dis¬ 
covered  adorning  a  platform : 

On  a  platform  on  Commencement  day  were 
the  President,  a  D.D.,  and  also  an  LL.D.,  having 
accepted  the  degrees  from  the  Trustees  of  ano¬ 
ther  college  ;  on  each  side  of  this  central  figure 
two  or  three  professors,  also  D.D.’s,  the  degree 
having  been  accepted  from  a  Board  of  Trustees ; 
around  this  august  body  a  deep  semi-circle  of 
gentlemen— trustees,  patrons,  friends — many  of 
them  D.D.’8,  having  accepted  the  title  from  the 
Trustees  of  various  colleges.  When  the  degrees 
wwe  conferred  from  the  platform  now  in  view, 
one  or  more  gentlemen  received  a  Ph.D.,  or  an 
LL.D.,  or  some  other  honorary  title,  but  not 
one  D.D.  was  announced.  The  gentlemen  on 
that  platform  take  to  themselves  great  credit 
for  having  abandoned  a  practice  very  much 
abused ;  that  is,  certain  disappointed  gentle¬ 
men  and  certain  writers  for  the  press  have  said 
that  it  has  been  much  abused.  Very  well ;  but 
having  accepted  the  degree  for  themselves,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  still  allow  it  to  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  their  names,  with  what  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency  or  propriety  can  they  refuse  to  confer 
D.D.’s  on  men  as  worthy  as  themselves  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  title  issometimes  unhappily  bestowed, 
is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  voted  to 
those  who  unquestionably  deserve  it.  Either 
drop  your  own  titles,  gentlemen,  or  give  the 
same  honorable  distinction  to  those  worthy  of 
it  1  Under  the  circumstances,  your  complacency 
in  being  above  such  action,  is  a  trifle  ridiculous. 


The  Examiner  is  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Moody’s 
“  Latest  Inspiration,”  as  it  calls  it : 

It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  as  if  Dwight 
L.  Moody  were  divinely  inspired  to  meet  the 
religious  emergencies  and  supply  the  spiritual 
deficiencies  of  the  present  day.  Certainly  he 
must  be  credited  with  far  more  of  that  solid, 
practical,  “sanctified  common  -  sense  ”  which 
the  nineteenth  century  imperatively  demands, 
than  any  other  prominent  Christian  worker  of 
our  day.  This  characteristic,  which  Mr.  Moody 
has  evinced  throughout  his  entire  course  of 
public  Christian  service,  has  never  been  more 
strikingly  evinced  than  in  a  recent  plan  of  his 
which  has  been  matured  so  quietly  that  it  is  on 
the  very  eve  of  execution  without  as  yet  elicit¬ 
ing  newspaper  comment. 

Mr.  Moody  has  Invited  every  American  Col¬ 
lege  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  our 
land,  about  175  in  number,  to  send  five  dele¬ 
gates  to  his  Summer  home  in  Northfleld,  Mass., 
that  they  may  spend  the  entire  month  of  July 
under  his  personal  supervision  in  Bible  study 
and  training  in  methods  of  Christian  work. 
The  expenses  of  these  delegates  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  Associations  to  which  they  belong,  in 
order  that  the  best  men,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
may  be  selected  as  delegates,  and  that  all  may 
feel  bound  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opi^r- 
tunities  during  the  month,  and  to  make  tlie 
Association  which  sends  them  to  Northfleld 
participants,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  results  of 
the  training.  The  younger  classes  are  by  pref¬ 
erence,  to  furnish  these  delegates,  that  their 
Associations  may  for  a  longer  time  be  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  workers 
which  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Moody’s  plan  will  devel¬ 
op. 

Bible  study  is,  we  have  said,  the  prime  object 
of  this  unique  gathering  ;  but  it  is  Bible  study 
dominated  by  a  practical  and  not  a  speculative 
purpose — that  purpose  being  the  development 
of  a  capacity  to  use  the  Bible  so  as  to  promote 
the  conversion  of  impenitent  students,  and  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  those  students  who 
already  profess  to  be  disciples  of  Christ.  That 
Mr.  Moody  can  do  much  in  this  direction  for 
the  students  whom  he  gathers  about  him,  no 
one  wall  question  ;  but  the  great  benefit  which 
they  will  derive  from  their  month’s  stay  at 
Northfleld,  will  flow  naturally  and  Inevitably 
from  their  personal  contact  wdth  so  large-heart¬ 
ed  and  clear-headed  a  Christian  worker.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  in  our  colleges  appreciate  it  to 
the  full,  and  are  responding  wisely  as  well  as 
heartily  to  Mr.  Moody’s  invitation — selecting  as 
their  delegates  earnest  Christian  men  who  are 
anxious  to  fit  themselves  for  greater  useful¬ 
ness,  and  likely  to  be  plastic  under  training  and 
persistent  in  utilizing  the  results  of  training. 
Five  such  men  have  to  our  knowledge  been  al¬ 
ready  selected  from  the  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  seven  from  Cornell  University ;  and 
doubtless  many  other  colleges  have  responded 
in  the  same  spirit. 

The  Churchman  thus  refers  to  a  subject  that 
is  eliciting  thought  and  effort  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain : 

Two  English  Bishops  have  recently  preached 
on  the  subject  of  Purity,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Church  of  England  Purity  Society  and 
the  White  Cross  Army.  The  Bishop  of  New¬ 
castle,  while  treating  of  the  subject  in  King 
Henry  VII’s  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
pointedly  said  that  if  we  hoped  to  clear  the 
streets  of  the  visible  signs  of  immorality,  we 
must  first  let  our  voices  be  heard  to  some  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  drawing-room.  The  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham  in  the  fashionable  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Eaton  Square,  London,  likewise  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  before  an  audience  composed  of 
men  only,  among  whom  were  several  members 
of  Parliament,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension- 
day.  In  his  remarks  he  said  he  did  not  lay 
much  stress  on  any  appeal  to  the  physical  con¬ 
sequences  of  impurity,  for  human  passion  was 
too  strong  to  be  swayed  by  motives  of  intelli¬ 
gent  self-interest  Nor,  except  sparingly,  would 
he  appeal  to  the  terrors  of  the  unseen  world, 
for  though  they  might  deter  for  the  moment, 
they  would  not  convert  a  man.  Nothing  could 
change  a  man’s  evil  habit  but  some  power  posi¬ 
tive,  absolute,  and  from  above.  Enlightened 
culture  would  not  suffice,  for  Greece  possessed 
it  in  abundant  measure,  yet  her  sons  were 
steeped  in  filth.  Nor  would  law  and  govern¬ 
ment,  however  valuable  in  their  place  and  how¬ 
ever  necessary  for  the  ordering  of  society,  effect 
much.  The  Romans  had  these  in  perfection, 
yet  their  private  life  was  anything  but  pure. 
What  is  needed  is  the  Ascension-tide  lesson,  the 
looking  upward  and  filling  our  minds  with  the 
one  ideal  of  purity,  transcendent  in  its  beauty, 
and  of  unearthly  glory,  till  the  desire  to  imi¬ 
tate  it  became  a  passion  and  a  religion,  ener¬ 
gizing  in  our  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits.  Plain 
words  like  these  are  sadly  needed  in  these  days, 
and  not  least  in  this  country  where  the  laxity  of 
the  marriage  laws  <jffers  such  strong  tempta¬ 
tions.  _ 

The  Observer  is  still  publishing  tho  autobi¬ 
ography  of  its  late  senior  editor.  Dr.  S.  I. 
Prime,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  just 
about  a  year  ago.  Having  spoken  of  games 
and  other  recreations  peculiar  to  country  life 
when  he  was  a  boy,  as  practiced  in  his  father’s 
parish  in  Washington  county.  Dr.  Prime  thus 
concludes  by  way  of  improvement : 

Those  who  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  of  the  world  in  a  great  city,  or  in 
our  thriving  villages,  and  indeed  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  present  day,  will  be  struck  with  the 
contrast  which  these  scenes  present.  I  am  ar¬ 
rested  painfully  by  the  thought  that  while  light 
literature  and  handsome  books  and  popular 
lectures  and  public  meetings  offer  intellectual 
entertainment  to  our  youth,  they  are  also 
tempted  continually  by  the  seductive  influences 
of  a  wicked  world,  to  indulge  in  those  pleas¬ 
ures  that  endanger  the  immortal  soul.  Here 
in  the  city  I  would  live  as  I  would  in  China  or 
in  India  if  duty  called  me  there  ;  and  therefore 
the  children  whom  God  has  given  me  must  here 
be  trained  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 
But  often  does  my  heart  turn  to  that  secluded 
parish  among  the  hills  as  the  very  spot  where 
I  would  educate  my  children  for  eternity. 
What  though  the  elegances  of  life  were  there 
unknown,  and  nature  was  in  her  own  dress, 
and  men  and  women  walked  and  talked  with¬ 
out  any  other  rule  than  virtue  and  good  sense 
prescribed !  What  though  there  were  no  such 
schools  of  morals  as  the  theatre,  and  no  schools 
of  manners  like  the  dancing  schools  of  the  me- 
tro^Us  !  They  had  what  was  better  far  :  the 
high  and  holy  principles  of  truth  and  honesty 
were  taught  to  them  by  the  fireside  and  from 


the  pulpit ;  they  saw  the  power  and  beauty  of 
virtue  in  the  example  set  before  them,  and  ear¬ 
ly  learned  to  fear  <Iod  and  keep  His  command¬ 
ments. 

And  then  it  was  something  to  have  the  char¬ 
acter  formed  in  the  midst  of  nature’s  glorious 
works ;  to  have  communion  with  God  in  the 
wide  temple  not  made  with  hands  ;  to  hear  and 
see  Him,  not  in  the  wilderness  of  men’s  work¬ 
manship  here  in  the  city,  but  in  the  m^estv  of 
the  forest,  in  the  simffie  beauty  of  the  purling 
stream,  and  to  admire  ffis  ever-active  goodness 
in  the  springing,  growing,  ripening  grain.  O 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  a  chidn  from  these  to 
a  child^s  heart ;  in  after  life  the  links  will  hold 
him  fast,  and  may  be  among  the  last  to  yield  if 
he  is  tempted  to  become  a  prodigal.  Better  to 
make  an  honest  man,  though  he  never  wear 
anything  but  a  tow  frock,  than  to  train  a  finish¬ 
ed  gentleman  and  a  finished  rogue.  The  chan¬ 
ces  are  a  thousand  to  one  In  favor  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Our  city  merchants  advertiring  for  clerks 
often  say  “  one  from  the  country  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred.”  They  know  where  to  look  for  good 
bojns.  And  although  many  may  have  thought 
my  account  of  our  up-country  plays  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  refined,  I  will  trust  to  their  good  sense 
to  acquit  me  of  any  intention  to  offend  their 
delicate  tastes,  while  I  have  been  yielding  to 
the  associations  of  early  life  and  running  ba^ 
to  the  days  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 


The  Independent  heartily  approves  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  summary  dealing  with  certain  pension 
bills — as  do  all  the  people,  save  those  person¬ 
ally  interested : 

President  Cleveland  last  week  returned  to 
Congress  in  one  day  fifteen  private  pension  bills 
that  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  sending 
six  of  them  to  the  Senate  and  nine  of  them  to 
the  House,  where  they  respectively  orighiated, 
and  giving  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  sign 
them.  He  reminds  Congress  that  during  we 
present  session  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
special  pension  bills  have  already  been  sent  to 
him  for  signature,  and  says  that,  as  he  is  ad¬ 
vised,  one  hundred  and  eleven  similar  bills 
have  been  passed  by  two  Houses,  and  will  In 
due  season  reach  him,  making  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  such  bills  in  all.  This  is  nearly  three 
times  the  number  passed  at  any  entire  session 
of  Congress  since  the  year  1861.  The  special 
pension  machine  has  been  run  by  the  present 
Congress  at  a  very  extraordinary  rate,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  President’s  statement.  .  .  . 

The  people  can  have  no  other  feeling  than 
that  of  sincere  gratitude  to  the  President  for 
his  frank  and  manly  course  in  respect  to  the 
system  of  pension  jobbery,  which  has  so  large¬ 
ly  become  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  whether  Republicans  or  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  The  system  has  become  an  intolerable 
abuse  and  perversion  of  the  pension  idea  ;  and 
this  abuse  and  perversion  spring  from  political 
and  party  motives,  on  the  theory  of  courting 
what  is  called  “the  soldier  vote.”  The  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt  in  this  business,  and  so¬ 
berly  inquire  whether  tax-payers  have  any 
rights  which  Congress  is  bound  to  respect. 
The  President’s  vetoes  are  calculated  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  what  Congress  is  do¬ 
ing  with  the  public  money.  Though  courteous 
in  form,  they  are  in  fact  a  stern  and  sharp  re¬ 
buke  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  any  one 
who  takes  time  enough  to  examine  the  facts 
as  they  exist,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  rebuke  has  been  well  deserved.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  President  will  repeat  the 
rebuke  whenever  the  occasion  calls  for  it. 


The  Christian  at  Work  prefers  Kentucky 
mules  to  horses,  under  certain  circumstances  : 

The  New  York  Herald  prints  a  statement 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  book 
making— i.  e.,  the  formal  record  of  bets  on  horse 
racing — is  discouraging  horse-breeding  so  that 
a  deterioration  of  stock  is  already  evident. 
Well,  what  of  it  ?  The  question  naturally  arises 
if  the  market  for  blooded  stock  does  not  supply 
a  sufficient  inducement  for  horse  raising, 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  authorize  gambling 
in  ordef  to  encourage  the  business?  In  other 
words,  does  it  pay  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  horses  at  the  cost  of  ruining  men  ?  But  the 
protest  is  flimsy  and  fictitious.  As  a  rule  all 
but  universal  the  market  for  a  good  thing  war¬ 
rants  cultivation  of  that  thing.  Take  Alderney 
cows  :  what  fortunes  are  made  in  raising  them 
and  Improving  the  stock.  But  in  order  to  do 
this  is  it  necessary  to  authorize  betting  and 
book-making  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk  certain 
cows  will  produce?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  No  more 
is  it  necessary  to  convert  horse  racing  into 
legalized  occasions  of  gambling  in  order  that 
the  stock  of  blooded  horses  may  be  cultivated. 
Or,  if  we  can  only  get  blooded  stock  by  means 
of  legalized  gambling,  then  we  will  let  the  horses 
and  the  gambling  go,  too.  The  mules  will  be 
still  left  us,  and  they  somehow  manage  In  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  raise  good  mules  without  the  gambling 
accessories  of  the  turf. 


HOWARD  CROSBY. 

[We  find  the  following  reference  to  our  Fourth- 
avenue  pastor.  New  Testament  reviser,  and  city 
saloon  diminisher,  in  the  last  Northwestern  Pres¬ 
byterian  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  writer 
is  a  prohibitionist  pure  and  simple,  we  suppose, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and  hence  some 
of  his  observations,  while  yet  admiring  and  es¬ 
teeming  Dr.  Crosby. — Ed.  Ev.] 

If  we  were  asked  who  was  the  conspicuous 
man  of  the  late  Assembly,  we  should  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  answer  Howard  Crosby.  He  was  not 
the  man  indeed  who  considered  himself  called 
upon  to  speak  to  every  question,  but  when  he 
spoke  all  were  attent.  Neither  was  he  the  man 
who  was  sharp  after  the  Moderator,  and  who 
kept  him  reading  “  the  26th  rule  ” ;  but  when 
Dr.  Crosby  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  it  was  an 
important  point,  and  he  was  sure  of  his  ground. 
Dr.  Pierson  was  his  equal,  perhaps  his  superi¬ 
or,  in  set  speech-making,  and  his  services  in 
extricating  the  Assembly  from  its  Temperance 
tangle,  deserves  grateful  mention ;  but  Dr.  Cros¬ 
by’s  personality  went  for  more,  and  bis  gift  for 
short  speeches,  was  exactly  the  thing  for  the 
occasion.  His  commanding  voice,  his  natural 
and  unassuming  manner,  and  the  blunt,  bold 
phrases  he  sometimes  let  fall,  made  him  a  fa¬ 
vorite.  He  could  not  begin  to  respond  to  all 
the  invitations  he  had  for  sermons  and  address¬ 
es,  and  by  common  consent  he  was  “  the  honor- 
man.” 

Dr.  Crosby  is  of  an  old  aristocratic  Dutch 
family  of  New  York  city,  and  yet  is  a  man  of 
the  people.  He  is  one  of  the  few  city-born  men 
who  have  attained  to  great  erninence,  most  of 
our  prominent  characters  having  originated  in 
the  rural  districts.  He  is  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  the  Greek  being  almost  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  mother  tongue.  He  has  twice  been  elect¬ 
ed  professor  of  this  language,  but  prefers  the 
pastorate,  and  has  been  settlefl  over  the  Fourth- 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  since 
March,  1863.  This  church  reports  1481  mem¬ 
bers,  with  a  Sabbath-school  of  1600,  and  large 
contributions  for  all  the  Boards. 

We  regard  it  as  more  than  unfortunate  that 
Dr.  (Jrosby  was  invited  while  here  to  give  his 
views  on  the  Temperance  question.  For,  as 
often  happens  with  a  man  of  real  worth  and 
superior  power.  Dr.  Crosby  has  his  one  weak¬ 
ness,  and  this  address  brought  it  into  conspicu¬ 
ous  notice.  And  those  who  heard  him  on  this 
subject  before  the  Congregational  Club,  and 
who  have  not  seen  his  better  side,  must  have 
formed  a  very  inadequate  opinion  of  the  man. 
He  hates  the  saloons  aud  fights  them.  He 
preaches  against  “  ardent  spirits  ”  and  abjures 
them.  But  cJcohol  in  its  wine  form,  or  in  its 
beer  disguise,  he  makes  friends  with.  And  he 
defends  bis  position  with  such  reckless  frank¬ 
ness  that  it  often  distresses  good  men.  Of  his 
conscientiousness,  no  man  who  knows  him 
could  doubt.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  nis 
great  kindness  of  heart ;  but  we  suppose  God 
sometimes  leaves  a  great  folly  sticking  upon 
great  men  in  order  that  we  shall  all  remember 
that  he  is  only  a  man  after  all.  We  do  not  like 
Dr.  Crosby’s  riews  at  all.  We  regard  them  as 
not  only  dangerous,  but  absurd.  But  we  ad¬ 
mire  and  love  Dr.  Crosby,  and  re^rd  him  as 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Ihresbyterian 
Church. _ 

The  invisible  Churoh  of  Christ  throughout  the 
world  should  be  dear  to  us. 


lie  consequence  is,  that  while  tlm  rest  of  the 
Id  is  agonizing  over  the  LabA  question 


lower  and  inclined  ceiling,  but  in  such  a  man 


f  . 
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THE  GEEATEST  HEED  OP  EVEXT  FEDIART  TEACHER 
IS  THE  AID  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 

By  William  D.  Porter. 

All  those  who  aim  to  be  teachers  of  the  Word 
of  God,  from  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
theology  down  to  the  least  competent  teacher 
of  even  a  few,  ignorant,  neglected  children, 
find  two  things  in  common :  just  so  far  as  they 
take  Christ  for  a  model,  and  earnestly  seek  to 
imitate  Him,  will  be  the  measure  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
every  effort  will  surely  come  to  naught. 

When  we  consider  Christ  as  our  Model 
Teacher,  keep  these  facts  constantly  in  sight : 
FlrtU,  While  Christ  was  Divine,  He  was  also 
human.  Second,  The  twelve  disciples  whom 
He  chose  as  His  own  immediate  followers,  and 
who  after  His  Ascension  were  to  declare  to  the 
world  the  message  of  salvation  through  Him, 
were  men  moving  in  the  plainest  walks  of  life, 
without  education  or  culture.  Third,  They  re¬ 
membered  Christ’s  example  and  teaching,  then 
sought  to  imitate  it,  ever  looking  to  and  trust¬ 
ing  in  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  for  aid,  and  so  were 
successful  to  a  degree  beyond  all  human  ex¬ 
pectations.  Surely  then,  we  in  these  later 
days  may  with  equal  reason  hope  for  better  re¬ 
sults  in  our  own  work,  if  we  engage  in  it  with 
like  sense  of  unworthiness  and  dependence. 

Christ  is  our  Model  Teacher,  in  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  God’s  Word;  wisdom  and  tact  in 
quoting  it  at  just  the  right  time  and  place; 
constant  and  close  communion  with  God  in 
secret  prayer;  intense  earnestness  in  all  He 
said  and  did ;  tender  and  loving  in  every  utter¬ 
ance,  yet  never  hesitating  to  condemn  sin,  even 
while  pitying  the  sinner ;  ever  mindful  of  the 
physical  needs  and  daily  surroundings  of  His 
hearers;  in  warm  sympathy  with  every  sin¬ 
cere  inquirer  after  truth,  though  always  de¬ 
tecting  the  hypocrite ;  giving  to  each  individ¬ 
ual  just  that  special  counsel  which  he  or  she 
needed ;  constantly  explaining  and  enforcing 
His  words  with  illustrations  drawn  from  every¬ 
day  life ;  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in  child¬ 
hood,  and  especially  for  the  little  ones.  Yet 
Christ,  this  Model  Teacher,  this  Divine  One, 
Who  “  spake  as  man  never  spake,”  even  He 
felt  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  supplement 
His  own  work,  and  so  promised  His  disciples, 
as  the  greatest  boon  that  could  come  to  them 
after  His  own  departure  from  earth,  this  hea¬ 
venly  gift  in  these  words :  “  But  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  My  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem¬ 
brance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.” 

And  what  lesson  of  instruction  in  all  this  for 
the  Primary  Teacher  ?  Is  not  the  one  reason 
paramount  to  all  others  why  we  do  not  accom¬ 
plish  greater  and  more  permanent  results,  the 
fact  that  we  rely  too  much  upon  ourselves  and 
too  little  upon  God  ?  We  arrange  a  plan  for 
teaching  the  lesson,  which  seems  natural,  in¬ 
genious,  helpful,  and  one  likely  to  fasten  the 
truth  in  the  hearts  of  our  little  ones ;  utilize 
any  object  which  will  illustrate  a  point ;  make 
all  possible  use  of  the  blackboard ;  try  to  be 
warm  and  earnest  ourselves,  that  so  some  fit¬ 
ting  response  may  come  from  the  children ; 
and  when  after  all  this,  so  little  permanent 
good  seems  to  be  accomplished,  we  often  be¬ 
come  despondent,  say  “  I  have  labored  in  vain, 
and  spent  my  strength  for  naught,”  and  am 
almost  inclined  to  give  up  the  work.  This  is 
not  an  unusual  experience;  but  is  not  the 
cause  of  such  failure  right  here  ? — we  relied  too 
much  upon  our  giachinery,  which  seemed  so 
complete  in  every  part,  but  omitted  to  include 
the  vitally  essential  motive  power ;  and  when 
we  attempt  to  work  without  that  Divine  aid, 
every  effort  on  our  part  is  worse  than  useless. 

Some  years  since,  in  a  visit  to  one  of  our 
largest  ocean  steamers,  which  was  then  on  ex¬ 
hibition,  after  a  long  and  most  interesting  in¬ 
spection  of  the  enormous  engine,  boiler,  and 
furnace,  I  said  to  the  chief  engineer :  There 
must  be  some  one  point  in  this  engine-room 
where  you  control  this  whole  mighty  mass, 
and  I  cannot  see  any  such  point ;  please  show 
me  where  St  is  ?”  He  turned  to  a  very  small 
brass  knob,  scarcely  noticeable,  and  said: 
“  When  I  turn  that  lever,  it  opens  the  valves, 
the  steam  rushes  from  the  boiler  into  the  cyl¬ 
inders,  thus  setting  in  motion  the  piston-rod, 
which  connects  with  the  walking-beam,  and 
instantly  the  whole  ponderous  machinery  is  at 
work.”  So  when  we,  feeling  our  own  incom¬ 
petency  and  helplessness,  seek  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  His  promised  aid  to  make  our  teaching 
plain,  unfold  to  us  the  meaning  of  God’s  Word, 
suggest  new  lines  of  truth  and  fresh  methods 
of  presenting  it,  open  avenues  to  the  hearts  of 
our  scholars,  and  above  all  and  more  than  all, 
bring  them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  their  Redeemer,  then  we  may  hope 
and  expect,  with  His  gracious  assistance,  to 
surely  attain  those  results  for  which  we  aim, 
even  if  they  do  not  immediately  appear.  We 
must  never  forget  that  although  the  chosen 
disciples  of  Christ  had  been  with  Him  for  three 
years  in  closest  companionship,  still  much 
that  He  said  during  that  time  was  either  mis¬ 
understood  or  wholly  forgotten,  and  could  not 
become  clear  to  their  comprehension  until 
after  Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself  should  come  down  from 
thence  to  perform  His  own  peculiar  office  work. 
Listen  to  these  wondrous  promises : 

“  The  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  name.  He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  re¬ 
membrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.” 
“And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with 
you  forever :  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Whom 
the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  Him 
not,  neither  knoweth  Him ;  but  ye  know  Him, 
for  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.” 
”  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto 
you.”  “When  He  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come.  He 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth,  and  He  will  show 
you  things  to  come ;  He  shall  glorify  Me,  for  He 
shall  receive  of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto 
you,”  the  word  Mine  here  referring,  as  we  see 
by  tbe  context,  to  God  the  Father,  Whom  God 
the  Son  declares  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
reveal  unto  us.  And  once  more :  “  Ye  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  the  anointing 
which  ye  have  received  of  Him,  abideth  in 
you.” 

But  now  does  some  one  say  in  reply  to  such 
assurances:  Yes,  these  are  precious  promises 
of  aid  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  were 
made  by  Christ  to  His  twelve  disciples  only,  in 
His  last  words  to  them  and  last  prayer  for 
them  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal  ?  Be  of 
good  cheer,  then,  doubting  and  fearful  soul, 
for  here  is  the  golden  clasp  which  links  them  to 
us,  and  makes  them  our  own  iK>ssession.  One 
special  utterance  in  that  wonderful  last  prayer 
of  our  Saviour,  shows  most  clearly  that  while 
still  on  earth.  He  prayed  for  each  one  of  us ; 
yes,  for  every  Primary-  Teacher  of  to-day. 
Listen  to  these  Divine  words :  “  Neither  pray 
I  for  these  alone,  but  for  those  also  who  shall 
believe  on  Me  tiirough  their  word.”  So  that 
down  through  all  the  ages,  as  one  and  another 
of  the  followers  of  Christ,  imitating  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  twelve  disciples,  have  told  to  others 
the  blessed  story  of  Redemption  through  the 
Cross,  each  one  who  has  believed  in  turn,  be¬ 
cause  hearing  it  from  some  other  one  previous¬ 
ly  [for  the  command  is,  “  Let  him  that  heareth, 
say  come  ”],  by  that  very  act  of  believing  has 
then  become  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ 


prayed  on  that  last  night  when  He  was  betray¬ 
ed.  So,  dear  Primary  Teachers,  be  assured  He 
prayed  then  for  each  one  of  us,  and  promised 
us  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  work, 
through  all  coming  time. 

But  equally  with  ourselves  do  the  little  ones 
in  our  classes  need  for  themselves  the  same  aid 
and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  so  they 
may  have  planted  in  their  young  and  plastic 
hearts  an  intense  yearning  to  receive  from  us 
that  instruction  which  will  help  draw  them  at 
once  to  the  gracious  Saviour  in  loving  conse¬ 
cration.  But  such  eager  longing  on  their  part 
is  not  the  natural  wish  of  the  unrenewed  heart, 
even  that  of  a  child,  which  does  not  hunger 
after  it,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  infused 
into  the  soul  by  the  Divine  Spirit  himself ;  so 
that  all  our  hope  and  expectation  of  success 
must  rest  on  Him  alone.  But  with  His  prom¬ 
ised  aid  and  blessing,  the  simplest  and  most 
apparently  uninviting  crumb  ^of  Gospel  truth 
will  satisfy  the  little  hungry,  craving,  yet  im¬ 
mortal  soul. 

With  this  divine  encouragement,  let  us  con¬ 
secrate  ourselves  anew  to  that  privileged  and 
blessed  work  we  so  much  love,  even  the  seek¬ 
ing  to  lead  the  little  ones  committed  to  our 
care,  that  in  these  tenderest  years  that  may 
be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  their  loving  Friend  and  Divine  Re¬ 
deemer,  assured  as  we  are  of  the  constant  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  the  following 
promises  will  be  fulfilled  to  each  one  of  us : 

“They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.” 
“  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.” 
“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

In  this  faith  let  us  work,  pray,  believe,  and 
expect. 

New  Tork,  June,  1886. 

THE  BENEDICTION  NOT  A  FORMALITY. 

The  sermon  is  the  proof  of  the  preacher,  and 
the  benediction  is  the  proof  of  the  sermon. 
There  are  various  ways  of  judging  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sermon  according  to  human  stand¬ 
ard,  but  the  true  touchstone  is  the  “  apostolic 
benediction,”  in  which  is  a  divine  synthesis  of 
the  whole  Gospel.  Any  sermon  which  does 
not  respond  to  this  test,  is  not  a  good  sermon, 
whatever  else  it  may  be.  This  is  a  broad  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  not  broader  than  the  truth,  and  such 
a  principle  is  necessary  to  cover  the  extensive 
range  which  the  regular  ministry  of  the  pulpit 
employs.  No  one  can  complain  that  the  apos. 
tolic  benediction  is  too  narrow  to  comprehend 
the  entire  sphere  of  Gospel  instruction,  which 
cannot  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  work  of 
the  Trinity.  When  a  sermon  assumes  to  do 
this,  it  ceases  to  be  a  Gospel  sermon  (the  only 
sermon  which  has  a  place  in  a  Christian  church), 
and  therefore  cannot  be  a  good  sermon. 

It  follows  then  that  every  sermon  should 
have  a  practical  bearing,  and  therein  glorify 
the  Trinity ;  it  should  lift  up  Jesus,  direct  the 
heart  to  the  Father,  and  stimulate  to  a  better 
and  holier  life.  When  doing  all  this,  the  bene¬ 
diction  will  fit  upon  it  as  the  dome  upon  the 
temple,  will  establish  its  character  and  worth 
as  the  sunlight  upon  the  diamond.  It  should 
conclude  the  hour  of  worship  like  the  finishing 
stroke  of  the  steam  hammer  which  with  one 
blow  rivets  the  steel  plates  which  have  been 
carefully  fitted,  and  which  shall  thus  be  ever 
after  securely  held  in  their  place  and  function. 
If  the  whole  religious  service  has  been  in  all 
its  parts  a  sweeping  and  perfect  unity,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  should  be,  the  benediction  will  imprint 
the  broad  seal  of  God’s  authority  squarely  up¬ 
on  it,  and  give  it  spiritual  currency.  It  should 
be  the  plainly  manifest  finish  and  natural  cul¬ 
mination  of  all  which  has  preceded.  It  will  be 
the  colophon  which  unmistakably  attests  the 
Master’s  will  and  stamps  His  approval  upon 
the  work  done. 

The  rule  stated  is  not  theoretical,  but  only 
and  simply  practical,  and  doubtless  will  there¬ 
fore  approve  itself  in  the  experience  of  faithful 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  therefore  cor¬ 
dially  commended  to  the  study  of  any  who 
may  not  have  discovered  and  constantly  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  music  of  this  more  than  earthly 
and  human  harmony,  when  at  the  worship’s 
close  he  looks  down  upon  the  bowed  heads  of 
a  loved  fiock  whose  growth  and  joy  in  Christ  is 
the  dearest  hope  in  his  heart.  J.  H.  B. 

A  TOWN  WORTHY  OF  ITS  NAME. 

Oxtor4.  Ohio,  June  36. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  am  not  certain  that  you 
have  ever  seen  this  place.  If  you  have  not, 
there  is  a  pleasure  for  you  unreached ;  if  you 
have  seen  it,  you  have  pleasant  memories.  It 
was  named  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
literary  site  in  England,  and  has  in  good  meas¬ 
ure  honored  its  name.  Few  small  towns  in  the 
West  are  more  beautifully  situated  or  more 
neatly  kept.  At  this  season  of  the  year  every 
prospect  pleases,  and  humanity  —  including 
each  sex — if  not  in  a  state  of  innocency,  seems 
to  be  on  the  road  to  paradise. 

There  are  here  in  addition  to  the  common 
schools  and  some  private  teachers  and  a  “  Re¬ 
treat  ”  for  persons  with  nervous  troubles,  three 
large  and  well  patronized  literary  institutions. 
The  oldest  is  Miami  University:  years  ago  it 
was  patronized  by  many  Western  and  Southern 
States.  Its  alumni  have  filled  the  chief  places 
in  all  public  callings.  It  fell  behind  financially 
after  the  war,  and  was  closed  for  several  years. 
Its  funds  have  reached  an  amount  to  justify  its 
reopening,  and  with  classes  organized  under  a 
good  faculty,  it  enters  on  a  new,  and  we  hope 
brighter  era.  Your  neighbor,  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  a  fair  spec¬ 
imen  of  its  alumni. 

The  second  institution  at  Oxford  is ’the  Fe¬ 
male  College.  This  is  after  the  ordinary  plan 
of  the  higher  class  of  boarding  schools,  and 
under  the  charge  and  ownership  of  Rev.  L. 
F.  Walker,  D.D.,  is  prosperous.  It  is  broadly 
Presbyterian. 

The  third  is  the  Western  Female  Seminary. 
The  Western  prefix,  never  strictly  proper,  and 
long  since  a  misnomer,  was  attached  to  desig¬ 
nate  that  it  is  towards  sundown,  as  compared 
with  Mt.  Holyoke,  the  monument  of  Mary 
Lyon.  The  Oxford  institution  was  founded  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Tenney,  at  the  time  (1865)  pastor  of 
our  Church  in  Oxford,  and  has  been,  from  its 
opening  thirty-one  years  ago,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Helen  Peabody.  It  is  religiously  called 
only  “  evangelical,”  but  is  earnestly  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  charter 
calls  for  a  majority  of  its  trustees,  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  body,  to  be  members  of  evangelical 
Churches.  Among  the  deceased  who  served 
well  in  former  years,  are  such  men  as  Drs.  J. 

B.  Condit,  S.  W.  Fisher,  D.  H.  Allen,  H.  Little, 

C.  Mills,  and  as  illustrious  names  in  the  elder¬ 
ship  of  our  Church.  Looking  over  the  list  and 
remembering  their  beautiful  lives,  as  they  gave 
some  of  their  best  efforts  to  the  Seminar}',  we 
are  very  confident  that  the  blessing  of  God  will 
continue  to  rest  upon  it.  Its  alumni  are  now 
found  in  almost  all  lands  where  the  missionary 
labors. 

At  the  present  anniversary,  which  was  in 
some  respects  as  good  if  not  better  than  any 
previous  one,  we  missed  one  who  has  met  with 
us  for  twenty-five  years.  The  name  of  Rev.  E. 
P.  Pratt,  D.D.,  is  well  known  to  Evangelist 
readers.  He  died  March  29th,  1886.  A  man  of 
decided  convictions,  which  he  at  all  proper 


times  freely  expressed,  he  made  no  enemies,  and 
attached  himself  in  warmest  bands  of  love  to  all 
of  his  associates.  One  of  the  longest  pastorates 
of  thirty  years  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  well 
filled  by  him.  He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful 
worker  on  several  boards  of  literary  institu¬ 
tions,  beside  the  one  in  Oxford.  And  from 
every  quarter  comes  the  same  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect.  His  ability,  faithfulness,  and  undisturb¬ 
ed  cheerfulness  were  prominent. 

He  was  in  former  years,  until  now,  your 
medium  of  information  regarding  our  Semi¬ 
nary.  Would  that  I  could  express  how  much 
we  miss  him !  But  as  God  spared  him  till  he 
was  fully  ripe,  and  yet  with  no  marks  of  decay, 
we  are  reconciled  to  a  brief  separation. 

John  M.  Bishop. 

Vesper  Cliff.  * 

GITINO  LARGELY. 

The  principle  is  often  lost  from  sight,  that 
ability  to  give  increases  in  much  more  rapid 
ratio  than  the  means  which  supply  the  gifts. 
Those  whose  incomes  range  among  tens  and 
scores  of  thousands,  can  give,  and  should  they 
not  give,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
their  means  than  others  who  have  only  hun¬ 
dreds.  The  necessary  wants  of  the  one  class 
of  households  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
other,  and  when  these  have  been  supplied,  the 
margin  left  over  is  many,  many  times  greater 
for  the  one  than  for  the  other. 

Two  families  in  the  same  church,  moving  in 
the  same  social  circle,  equally  educated  and 
refined,  have  incomes,  the  one  of  $2500,  the 
other  of  $10,000.  The  reasonable  needs  of  the 
one  are  just  such  as  the  other’s.  Let  it  be 
hoped  the  one  with  the  lesser  income  limit 
themselves  to  nine-tenths  of  it,  and  devote  the 
$250  remaining  to  religious  good  works.  The 
other  family  have  no  greater  needs,  no  more 
cultivated  tastes.  Now  will  they  have  been 
good  and  faithful  servants,  should  they  give 
$1000  for  benevolent  uses,  and  lavish  $9000  on 
themselves  ?  Possibly  some  good  people  will 
think  they  would,  but  how  would  this  view  be 
approved  by  our  Lord,  who  by  parable  bids  us 
remember  we  are  stewards,  and  must  give  ac¬ 
count  for  all  that  comes  to  our  hands.  It  is  all 
strictly  His.  What  we  need,  we  are  to  use 
gratefully  and  cheerfully  as  His  gift,  but  it 
must  all  be  religiously  accounted  for.  Would 
He  not  say  to  Christians  rolling  in  wealth  far 
abdve  what  they  can  spend  judiciously  on 
themselves,  “  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give.” 

These  ample  means  may  be  expended  on 
tapestried  hangings,  paintings,  elaborate  fres- 
coings,  carvings,  and  furnishings,  or  on  wide 
and  costly  journeyings;  but  how  will  such  a 
retrospect  appear  in  the  day  of  great  account  ? 
Was  it  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  of  whom 
it  is  related  that  the  Doctor  visited  the  actor’s 
house,  crowded  with  all  that  wealth  and  taste 
could  gather  of  the  rare,  the  beautiful,  the 
costly,  and  having  looked  it  all  over,  said  “Ah 
David,  these  are  the  things  that  make  a  death¬ 
bed  terrible”?  Was  not  he  right,  and  may 
there  not  be  some  such  death-beds  in  these 
United  States  before  many  years  ? 

Such  dire  experience  may  easily  be  escaped. 
One  need  not  imitate  the  widow  whom  Christ 
commended  for  casting  in  two  mites,  all  her 
living.  It  is  not  the  genius  of  Christianity  to 
strip  its  votaries  of  necessary  comforts,  or  of 
things  pleasant  to  enjoy.  In  the  eighth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Second  Corinthians,  which  contains  the 
most  earnest  and  skilful  appeal  for  Christian 
giving  that  was  ever  made,  Paul  says  “  I  mean 
not  that  other  men  should  be  eased,  and  ye 
burdened.”  A  liberal,  bounteous  imparting  of 
one’s  abundance,  not  by  the  old  obsolete  arith¬ 
metical  rule  of  tithing,  but  according  to  the 
higher,  more  elastic,  and  yet  more  sweeping 
rule  of  giving  according  as  God  has  prospered 
one,  will  preclude  all  this  danger  of  a  sad  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  closing  review  of  life. 

This  spirit  of  liberal,  bounteous  giving,  will 
move  Christians  with  large,  overflowing  in¬ 
comes,  to  give  for  the  pressing  works  of  active 
good  doing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
wealth  at  their  command,  than  others  whose 
resources  are  sraallfer.  A  larger  absolute 
amount  will  not  content  them;  it  must  be  a 
larger  share.  Where  others  with  some  sacri¬ 
fice  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  tenth,  they  will 
find  it  a  joy  and  privilege  to  give  a  fifth,  a 
third,  a  half,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  their 
steadily  large  incomes  and  resources.  Not  till 
this  law  of  bestowal  obtains  in  the  Church,  will 
its  treasures  be  adequately  bestowed  for  the 
needs  already  upon  it.  Was  not  this  what  John 
in  rapt  vision  beheld,  when  he  wrote  “And 
they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  na¬ 
tions  into  it  ”  ?  He  had  just  described  gold  as 
trodden  under  foot,  for  the  city’s  streets  were 
paved  with  it.  Neither  silver  nor  gold  were 
precious  enough  for  its  blest  dwellers  to  bring 
into  it,  but  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  nations 
were  gifts  fit  to  offer.  That  high  day  is  yet  to 
come,  and  till  it  dawns,  silver  and  gold  may  be 
brought  in,  and  will  meet  hearty  acceptance 
from  the  Lord.  Nott. 

A  VANISHING  NUISANCE. 

The  organ-interlude  nuisance  is  declining,  if 
not  in  all  of  our  churches,  in  many,  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  the  worshippers.  You  may  still 
occasionally  hear  a  hymn  murdered,  so  far  as 
spiritual  impressiveness  is  concerned,  by  the 
playing  of  the  organ  before  each  stanza,  but 
most  organists  generously  restrain  themselves 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  singing  of  two  stanzas 
without  an  interlude,  thus  giving  only  half  as 
many  instrumental  performances  as  there  are 
stanzas  sung.  In  not  a  few  churches  still  fur¬ 
ther  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  understood 
that  a  hymn  is  a  unity,  and  that  its  true  effect 
is  attained  by  a  continuous  singing  of  the 
whole.  Some  thoughtful  pastors  would  no 
more  permit  an  interlude  between  the  stanzas 
of  the  hymn  than  between  the  heads  of  the 
sermon.  In  the  Church  of  England  all  the 
stanzas  in  the  hymn,  be  they  seven  or  nine  or 
eleven,  are  sung  right  through  without  rest  or 
interlude,  simply  with  two  or  three  connecting 
notes  on  the  organ.  Where  the  singing  is 
earnest,  strong,  and  prompt,  the  effect  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  inspiriting  in  the  highest  degree. 
From  the  progress  making  in  this  direction  in 
the  more  cultivated  American  churches,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  for  an  early  abatement  of  this 
organ-interlude  nuisance,  both  in  Church  and 
Sabbath-school . 

. .  • 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  LORD. 

“  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him,”  yet  none  in  the  busy  crowds  among 
whom  they  move  in  the  noisy  street,  know  what 
is  passing  in  their  hearts.  An  American  citizen 
in  a  foreign  city,  seeing  the  meteor  flag  of  his 
native  land  floating  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship, 
is  inwardly  moved  by  the  associations  it  revives, 
to  patriotic  feeling,  to  emotions  of  love,  to  fond 
anticipations  of  his  return  to  the  joys  and  re¬ 
pose  of  his  fireside.  But  of  his  secret  thoughts 
the  people  about  him  know  nothing.  To  them 
the  fiag  of  his  country  is  but  as  one  flag  among 
many  others.  They  meddle  not  with  the  secret 
joys  it  Wndles  within  his  swelling  breast  It  is 
even  so  with  the  secret  of  the  Lord  in  a  good 
man’s  breast.  He  walks  the  street  like  other 
men.  Yet  while  their  thoughts  are  of  things 
visible  and  earthly,  his  are  of  God  and  things 
unseen.  He  sees  God  in  everything  about  him. 
God  is  communing  with  him,  feasting  him  on 
holy  thought,  quickening  his  spiritu^  aspira¬ 
tions,  contorting  him  with  assurances  of  his 
sonsffip. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  LITCHFIELD,  CONN.,  IN 
1789. 

An  Interesting  Bit  of  History. 

Editor  Evangelist :  Some  time  ago  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  Presbyterial  visitation  with  the 
church  in  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  I  met  Mr.  John  Kil- 
bourn  sen.,  who  has  spent  years  of  usefulness 
as  a  teacher,  and  now  in  the  retirement  of  old 
age  is  still  useful,  or  has  been  until  late,  as  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  in  the  church  of  which 
his  son  is  the  esteemed  pastor. 

While  conversing  with  him,  he  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  history  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
which  was  written  by  his  brother.  In  the  short 
time  I  had  to  examine  it,  and  to  listen  to  this 
venerable  father,  nothing  interested  me  more 
than  the  bit  of  history  which  I  now  send  you. 

It  is  an  account  of  the  first  temperance  or¬ 
ganization  in  our  land,  and  perhaps  of  the  first 
temperance  or  total  abstinence  pledge  circu¬ 
lated  in  any  country.  In  these  days  when  early 
temperance  literature  is  being  brought  from  its 
hiding-place,  and  the  many  streams  counted 
which  make  the  mighty  river  of  influence 
which  is  flowing  to  save  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  it  is  surely  interesting  at 
least  to  read  what  some  of  the  Litchfield  fa¬ 
thers  of  1789  did  for  temperance  interests. 

One  will  surely  judge  after  reading  this 
pledge,  that  adulterated  liquors  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  rum’s  doings  to-day.  The  evil  is 
in  the  stuff  in  any  shape.  Believing  many 
would  be  interested  in  reading  this  pledge,  and 
in  the  comments  made  by  Mr.  Kilbourn  in  a 
local  paiier  upon  the  worthy  men  who  signed 
it,  and  with  his  cordial  approval,  I  send  it  to 
you  for  publication. 

Yours,  James  S.  Root. 

Brighton.  N.  Y.,  June  24, 1886. 

[We  are  sure  that  our  readers,  and  doubtless  some 
of  the  descendants  of  the  men  here  named,  will 
thank  the  Brighton  pastor  for  this  most  Interesting 
account. — Ed.  Evan.] 

[From  Kilbourn’s  History  ot  Litchfield.) 

So  many  are  the  avenues  to  human  misery,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  guard  them  ail.  Such  evils  as 
are  produced  by  our  own  folly  and  weakness  are 
within  our  power  to  avoid.  The  immoderate  use 
which  the  people  of  this  State  make  of  distilletl 
spirits  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  of  this  kind.  It  Is 
obvious  to  every  person  that  from  this  pernicious 
practice  follows  a  train  of  evils  difficult  to  be 
enumerated.  The  morals  are  corrupted,  property 
is  exhausted,  and  health  is  destroyed.  And  it  is 
most  sincerely  to  bo  regretted,  that  from  a  mistaken 
idea  that  distilled  spirits  are  necessary  for  labor¬ 
ing  men  to  counteract  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
give  relief  from  severe  fatigue,  that  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  class  of  citizens  have  been  led  to  contract  a 
habit  of  such  dangerous  tendency.  Hence  arises 
the  inability  to  pay  public  taxes,  to  discharge 
private  debts,  and  to  support  and  educate  families. 
Seriously  considering  this  subject  and  the  frowns 
of  Divine  Providence  in  denying  many  families  in 
this  part  of  the  country  the  moans  of  a  comforta¬ 
ble  subsistence  the  present  year,  by  failure  of  the 
principal  crops  of  the  earth,  wo  think  It  peculiarly 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  unite  his  efforts 
to  reform  a  practice  which  leads  so  many  to  pover¬ 
ty,  distress,  and  ruin. 

Whereupon  we  do  hereby  associate  and  mutally 
agree,  that  hereafter  we  will  carry  on  our  business 
without  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  as  an  article  of 
refreshment,  either  for  ourselves  or  those  whom 
we  employ,  and  that  instead  thereof  we  will  serve 
our  workmen  with  wholesome  food,  and  common, 
simple  drinks  of  our  own  production : 

Ephraim  Kirby,  Timothy  Skinner,  David  Buel, 
Julius  Doming,  Bemamin  Tallmadge,  Uriah  Tracy, 
Ebenezer  Marsh,  Moses  Seymour,  Samuel  Marsh, 
James  Stone,  Samuel  Seymour,  Daniel  Shelden, 
Ozias  Lewis,  Lawrence  Wessells,  Elijah  Wadsworth, 
Alexander  Gatlin,  Reuben  Smith,  Lynde  Lord,  Ar¬ 
chibald  McNeil,  Abraham  Bradley,  I.  Balwin  jr., 
T.  Reeve,  Collier  and  Adam,  Tobias  Cleaver,  Amos 
Oalpln,  Thomas  Trowbridge,  Samuel  Shethar,  Sol¬ 
omon  Buel,  Bryant  Stoddard,  Abraham  Peck, 
Frederick  Wolcott,  Nathaniel  Smith  jr.,  John  Al¬ 
len,  John  Welch,  Arthur  Emmons. 

By  necessity  and  on  principle,  in  consequence  of 
little  experiment  and  much  observation,  I  have 
effectually  adopted  and  adhered  to  the  salutary 
plan  herein  proposed  during  several  months  past, 
and  am  still  resolved  to  persevere  until  convinced 
that  an  alteration  will  be  productive  of  greater 
good,  whereof  at  present  I  have  no  apprehensions 
while  human  nature  remains  the  same. 

J.  Stbono. 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  9, 1789. 

This  organization  is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  early 
date,  its  well  expiessed  views  of  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  especially  for  the  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  its  members.  Many  of  these  men  at  some 
period  during  their  lives  held  high  official  positions, 
civil  or  military,  or  both,  and  some  of  them  were 
men  of  a  State  and  national  influence  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Twelve  of  them  were  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Connecticut.  Four  were  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  State.  Four  of  them,  Messrs.  Allen, 
Strong,  Tallmadge,  and  Tracy  were  members  of 
Congress,  Col.  Tallmadge  was  a  member  of  that 
body  for  sixteen  years.  Gen.  Tracy  was  a  member 
for  three  years,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
eleven  years,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  the  nation.  Three  of  them,  Messrs. 
Wadsworth,  Tallmadge,  and  Muses  Seymour,  were 
cavalry  officers  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Col.  Tallmadge  detected  the  rank,  and  prevented 
the  escape  of  Major  Andre  to  Arnold’s  headquar¬ 
ters. 

The  portrait  of  “Captain  Moses  Seymour  of 
Sheldon's  Horse,”  has  a  conspicuous  place  on 
Trumbull’s  great  painting  of  “’The  Surrender  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,”  which  hangs  In  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Gapt. 
Wadsworth  emigrated  to  Ohio,  became  a  major- 
general,  and  bad  the  command  of  the  defenses  of 
the  northern  frontier  of  Ohio  after  Hull’s  surren¬ 
der  during  the  war  of  1812.  Three  became  judges 
of  county  courts;  one  of  whom,  Frederick  Wol¬ 
cott,  was  judge  of  probate  forty-one  years.  In 
1804  Col.  E.  Kirby  was  appointed  by  President  Jef¬ 
ferson  United  States  Judge  of  the  territory  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  ;  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Trowbridge,  deacons  of 
the  Congregational  church;  and  Collier  was  for 
twenty  years  editor  of  The  Monitor,  the  first  and 
then  the  only  paper  published  in  the  county.  'I. 
Reeve,  after  serving  for  sixteen  years  as  associate 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  became 
Chief  Justice.  Judge  Reeve  was  the  founder  and 
for  thirty-six  years  the  Principal  of  the  Litchfield 
Law  School,  the  first  great  law  school  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  educated  more  than  one  thousand  young 
men  from  every  State  then  in  the  Union. 

These  notes  have  been  compiled  mainly  from 
my  brother’s  History  of  Litchfield.  As  that  was 
the  home  of  my  boyhood,  I  often  saw  a  few  of 
these  venerable  men  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
In  view  of  the  early  date  and  character  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  early  publication  and  extensive 
Influence  of  the  celebrated  sermons  on  the  evils  of 
intemperance  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  then  of  that 
town,  I  think  the  pioneer  banner  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  reformation  in  this  country  should  bo  given 
to  Litchfield.  John  Kilboubn,  Senior. 

Mendon,  N.  T.,  Feb.  22, 1886. 

The  following  eminent  men  were  sons  of  those 
above  of  the  same  name,  all  but  one  natives  of 
Litchfield :  Col.  Edmund  Kirby,  chief  of  the  pay 
department  of  Gen.  Scott’s  army  in  Mexico ;  Judge 
David  Buel  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  regent  of  the  State 
University;  John  W.  Allen,  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Member  of  Congress ;  William  H.  Welch, 
Chief  Justice  of  Minnesota  Territory ;  Daniel  Shel¬ 
den,  Charge  de  Affaires  to  France;  Gen.  James 
Collier  of  Ohio;  John  A.  Collier,  Comptroller  of 
New  York  and  Member  of  Congress;  F.  A.  Tall¬ 
madge,  President  of  the  Senate  of  New  York,  Re¬ 
corder  of  New  York  city  for  ten  years,  and  Mem* 
ber  of  Congress;  Henry  F.  Tallmadge,  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York;  Judge  Abraham  Bradley,  for  thirty  years 
first  assistont  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Phineas  Bradley,  second  assistant 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  years;  Rodger  Skinner,  United  States  At¬ 
torney  and  United  States  Judge  of  northern  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York ;  Richard  Skinner,  Chief  Justice 
and  Governor  of  Vermont.  Major  Moses  Seymour 
was  the  father  of  Judge  Horatio  Seymour,  United 
States  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  of  Hon.  Henry 
Seymour  of  Central  New  York,  the  father  of  ex- 
Gov.  Seymour.  He  was  grandfather  also  of  the 
kte  O.  S.  Seymour,  Member  of  Congress  and  Chief 
Justice  of  Connecticut.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  all  the  land  another  town  of  so  few  inhabi¬ 
tants  which  has  been  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  so  many  eminent  men  as  Litchfield.  J.  K. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Religious  Herald  .says  I 
once  saw  a  card  having  on  one  side  the  picture  of 
a  robber  pointing  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  a  traveller, 
and  saying  “  Your  money  or  your  life!”  On  the 


I  PROHIBmON  PRACnCALLT  PLANTED. 

[From  the  Working  World,  Atlanta,  Qa.,  June  34.] 

It  really  does  seem  as  if  our  General  Council 
begins  to  realize  that  public  opinion  irreversi¬ 
bly  favors  prohibition. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Council, 
Councilman  Angier  introduced  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  taught  among  the 
male  pupils  of  the  public  schools  some  suitable 
lectures,  text  books,  or  appropriate  course  of 
instruction,  showing  the  effects  of  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  toxic  action 
of  tobacco  on  the  human  system. 

It  is  needless,  though  very  gratifying,  to  say 
the  resolution  passed  unanimously.  Council¬ 
man  Beattie  stated  that  he  would  get  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  Councilman  Angler’s  resolution, 
and  correspond  with  leading  authorities  on  Hy¬ 
giene  in  the  North,  and  obtain  a  work  on  the 
subject  written  in  simple  style,  so  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  to  the  young  minds.  Coun¬ 
cilman  Beattie’s  interest  in  this  matter  guaran¬ 
tees  attention,  and  the  addition  of  this  study  to 
the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  when  the 
exercises  are  resumed  in  September. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  is  practical  tem¬ 
perance  reform,  and  Councilman  Angier  is  en¬ 
titled  to  great  credit  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  his  advanced  position.  He  has  a  bed-rock 
foundation  on  which  to  build  temperance  and 
prohibition  sentiment.  Laws  without  a  sus¬ 
taining  public  opinion  are  next  to  valueless. 

Some  years  ago  an  eminent  lecturer  went 
through  the  country  exhibiting  a  diaOTam 
showing  how  alcohol  eat  up  and  “  pickled ’’  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  picture  was  so 
horrible  to  the  sight  that  many,  dismayed, 
cast  aside  the  glass. 

But  now  how  disgusting  to  see  very  young 
boys  “  chawing  terbacker  ”  and  smoking  cigar¬ 
ettes,  and  these,  smoked  in  youth,  sow  the 
seeds  of  many  (sometimes  incurable)  diseases. 
Let  the  boys  be  taught  in  school  the  evil  effects 
on  the  system  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  (in  every 
form),  and  they  may  be  convinced  and  saved. 

Councilman  Beattie  is  a  prominent  prohibi¬ 
tionist,  and  Councilman  Angier  an  anti.  These 
extremes  have  met  on  a  common  platform  ;  let 
them  push  the  matter  with  their  accustomed 
persistency,  and  we  shall  have  genuine  practi¬ 
cal  temperance  reform.  Councilman  Angier 
might  profitably  have  touched  on  snuff-dipping, 
tight-lacing,  and  the  wearing  of  high-heeled 
shoes,  on  the  part  of  the  girls.  We  will  chari¬ 
tably  suggest  that  for  prudential  reasons  he 
would  desist  “  for  the  present.” 

FORT  SUMTER. 

In  an  account  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
Major  De  Fontaine  tells  in  the  Southern  Bi¬ 
vouac  for  July,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
city  of  Charleston.  He  says : 

April  12th. — The  hour  of  action  is  at  hand. 
It  is  not  yet  daylight,  but  every  officer  in 
that  circle  of  batteries  is  at  his  post.  The 
curtains  of  the  night  are  drawn  aside,  and 
as  the  bells  of  the  distant  city  strike  one,  two, 
three,  four,  a  group  of  soldiers  gather  around  a 
mortar  in  Fort  Johnson.  They  little  realize, 
however,  that  in  those  silvery  notes  rolling 
across  the  waters  of  the  bay,  they  have  heard 
the  death-knell  of  eighty  years  of  peace. 

Among  the  officers  are  Col.  James  H.  Chesnut, 
ex-United  States  Senator,  Col.  A.  H.  Chisholm, 
now  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  morning 
journal  in  New  York,  and  Major  Stephen  D. 
Lee,  subsequently  a  lieutenant-general,  the 
aides  of  Beauregard,  by  whom  the  final  note 
was  conveyed  to  Major  Anderson.  Watch  in 
hand,  they  await  the  approach  of  the  half  hour 
when  the  signal  gun  is  to  sound  the  tocsin  of 
civil  war ;  and  as  the  last  second  of  the  last 
minute  is  recorded  upon  the  dial-plate,  there  is 
a  flash  of  bright  light,  the  thunder  of  a  gun,  and 
an  eleven-inch  shell  traces  its  pathway  toward 
Fort  Sumter  with  a  long,  thin  line  of  fire.  Ano¬ 
ther  quickly  follows,  and  the  chorus  of  battle 
is  fairly  opened,  the  prelude  to  a  mighty  drama 
of  revolution.  The  first  of  these  shells  was 
discharged  by  Captain  George  S.  James,  and 
the  second  by  LleuL  Hampton  Gibbes. 

The  scenes  of  that  April  morning  in  the  city 
of  Charleston  will  never  be  fully  portrayed.  Nor 
tongue,  nor  pen,  nor  canvas  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  reality  in  all  of  its  details.  Let  the  read¬ 
er  imagine  a  population  startled  from  their 
slumbers  by  such  an  alarm.  Lights  flash  as  if 
by  magic  from  the  windows  of  every  house,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it  were,  an  agi¬ 
tated  mass  of  people  are  rushing  impetuously 
toward  the  water  front  of  the  city.  Grave  citi¬ 
zens,  whose  dignity  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  is  unimpeachable,  are  at  the  top  of ' 
their  speed,  dressing  as  they  run,  and  sending  i 
up  wild  hurrahs  as  if  they  must  have  some  such  | 
safety-valve  for  their  enthusiasm  or  be  suffo¬ 
cated.  There  are  men  sans  coats,  women  sans ' 
crinoline,  and  children  in  their  night-gowns. 
“  The  battery,”  or  fashionable  promenade,  pre¬ 
sents  a  scene  ot  deshabille  in  every  style,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  feminine  toilet  are  revealed 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  the  formula  of 
conventional  attire.  And  so,  with  faces  pale, 
hair  unkempt,  and  eyes  sharpened  by  the 
strange  fascination  of  the  weird  spectacle,  the 
impassioned  multitude  stand  by  the  hour  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  darkness  and  reading  the  progress 
of  the  fight  by  the  flashing  of  the  guns. 

Our  batteries  had  all  opened,  or  to  use  the 
language  of  Colonel  Ripley,  “  rung  their  break¬ 
fast  bell  for  Major  Anderson.”  For  nearly  two 
hours  they  pounded  at  the  walls  of  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter  with  desperate  energy,  but  without  eliciting 
response,  ^arcely,  however,  had  objects  on 
the  low  coast  become  well  defined  amid  the 
shadows  of  the  morning,  when,  as  if  wrathful 
from  the  enforced  delay,  there  suddenly  poured 
from  parapet  and  casemate,  a  storm  of  Iron 
hail  The  murmur  rang  through  the  crowd 
and  was  caught  up  and  carried  into  the  city, 
“  Fort  Sumter  has  opened  fire  /  ”  The  battle 
now  raged  with  fury,  and  the  fiery  messengers 
from  both  sides  followed  each  other  with  spite¬ 
ful  haste.  Short,  sharp  reports  with  spurts  of 
flame  told  of  bursting  shells  in  and  around  the 
beleaguered  fortress,  while  splashes  of  spray 
or  clouds  of  crumbled  brick  marked  the  ugly 
force  of  round  shot  on  its  face.  To  the  specta¬ 
tor,  no  display  of  pyrotechnic  skill  could  have 
been  more  attractive. 

At  dawn  a  shower  of  rain  dispersed  the  throng 
gathered  on  the  “  Battery,”  but  at  sunrise  thou¬ 
sands  again  congregated,  who  with  fever  un¬ 
diminished,  watched  the  progress  of  the  fight. 
The  elegant  mansions  in  the  neighborhood 
were  also  filled  with  observers,  while  in  the 
roadway  of  the  broad  plaza  were  hundreds  of 
carriages,  and  the  horsemen  who  had  hurried 
to  the  scene  from  towns  and  villages  miles 
away. 

A  single  incident  illustrates  the  enthusiastic 
sentiment  which  pervaded  the  entire  communi¬ 
ty.  Ambng  the  spectators  was  a  decrepid  old 
gentleman  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Long 
before  daylight  he  had  tottered  to  one  of  the 
wharves  as  a  point  of  observation.  I  found 
him  still  there  in  the  afternoon  on  my  return 
from  the  fortifications,  and  announced  to  him 
“  that  thus  far  no  one  was  hurt.”  Taking  me 
by  the  hand  he  remarked,  “Sir,  I  have  five 
sons  on  Morris  Island,  and  they  are  all  that  at¬ 
tach  me  to  life,  but  I  would  not  utter  one  mur¬ 
mur  while  standing  over  their  graves  if  they 
died  fighting  to-day.” 

A  FOOD  FOB  INFANTS 

Should  be  as  near  as  possible,  In  composition  and  effect,  to 
mother’s  milk.  A  proper  food  will  not  derange  the  bowels, 
will  not  sour  upon  the  stomach,  and  will  keep  the  baby 
strong  and  healthy.  Such  Is  the  celebrated  Lactate<l  Food. 
It  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  both 
for  infants  and  invalids,  as  It  Is  easily  digested,  rea<llly 
assimilated,  and  of  wonderful  nutritive  properties.  It  Is 
recommended  by  the  best  medical  autborltlse.  Sold  by 
druggists. 


Are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  mnsical  need 
ot  the  choir  is  ggnJ,  wew  Scriptnre  and  Hymn 
Anthems  tor  opening,  closing,  and  oocastonal 
This  need  the’^Mcsic  alVisitos’  ’  proposes  to  aopply 

EVERY  MONTH. 

It  will  have  in  each  number  enough 

Choice  tnthems  and  Choir  Pieces 

to  last  a  choir  until  the  next  Issue.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  will  be  a  number  of  fine  Organ  Volnn- 
taries,  while  In  the  reading  department  will  be 
found  the  usual  assortment  of  1wSelioa,toglan, 
Kaasiyo.  and  articles  ot  special  Interest  to  choir 
and  chorus  members. 

Subscription,  $1.60  a  yur. 

In  Clubsof  Sormoro,  tl.00MOh. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  for  to  cents.  Address 

THE  M  CHUDCII  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORL 

Xo.  119  Broadway, 

SIXTT-FIFTH  SEMI-AHHUAL  STATUEBT, 
JAHUART,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserre  Premium  Fund,  ■  •  8,011,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims,  .  •  ■  ■  •  878,488  88 

Net  Surplus,  ...  -  -  1,227,996  10 

CASH  ASSE-TS,  •  •  •  $7,618,118  08 

SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS. 

Csieli  In  Banks .  $945,705  5# 

Bonds  and  Mortataaea,  being  Bret 

lien  on  Renl  Kstate .  897,550  M 

United  States  Stocks  (market  walne).  9,870,590  00 
Bank  and  Rnllrond  Stocks  A  Bonds  „ 

(market  valne) . S 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  walne).  999,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stoeks,  paynble  on  demand.  199,850  OO 
Interest  due  on  lat  Jannary,  1886....  97,055  09 

Premtnms  nneolleeted  and  In  kands  _ 

of  AgenU . S 

Real  Kstate . 1,979,653  77 

Total . ..87,615414  •• 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  PresidenU 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Yiee-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Y.  P.  k  S6C*y. 

T.  B.  GBEENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  B.  Q.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Aas’t  Bean. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSAU  STXIEST,  XTS'W’  TORE. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-ammal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-iosnrance,  •  890,812  28 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  o8 
Net  Surplus,  ....  446,651  27 

Total  Assets, ....  '^,479,184  18 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

ITnitnd  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,335,000) . $1,676,161  3S 

llondH  nud  Mortgagee,  being  first  llene  on  Im- 
piuved  Beal  Estate  In  ibe  cities  ot  New  York 

I  I'll  Brooklyn  109,350  00 

f'l'.li  In  Office  and  on  deposit  .  100.393  80 

Kallroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,386  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  30,584  00 

Bank  and  Trust  CXimpany  Stocks. ...  64,787  50 

Bailroad  Stock .  16.300  00 

Oash  In  bands  ot  Agents.  In  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  135,314  1$ 

Accrued  Interest .  9,059  00 

-  $3.4n9,134  15 

BfiXTJAZmr  S.  'WALOOTT,  President. 

I.  BEM8EN  LANE,  VIce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHAULKS  L«  KOR,  I  aiia*!  RAoretAPlM 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  '  Booretanaa. 

"niONTINENTAL^" 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Montague  Bta,, 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)  89,909,458  59 
“  “  “  (Inland  Bisks)  55,969  59 

Reserve  ample  tor  all  claims .  553,171  59 

Capital  paid  In  In  cask .  1,000,000  09 

Met  Surplus .  1.338,879  69 

Total  Assets,  dan.  1st,  1886 .  95,177,478  99 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrte- 
tlons  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  9nfety 

Funds  now  amount  to  81,900,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  Vlee.Frestdent. 

CYRUS  PKCK,  9d  Vice-President 

nnd  Secretnrp. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

GEOBGE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BBYCE, 

WM.  H  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENBY  C.  BOWEN,  BICHARD  A.  MoCUBDT, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  BEED, 

THEODORE  P.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EABLE, 

THFDDOHE  I.  HOSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

W.M.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BKADISH  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORB,  B.  M.  BUCKIMOHAJC. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  COKLIFil,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUB^  < 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Stc.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agencp  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHEB,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Departmotl, 


TiMMTTi 

Life  InsDDince  CoHipaiiy, 

156  and  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YOBK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  IFiy.” 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  usod  perhaps 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “  It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provision 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meets 
the  above  objection.  I'ake,  for  instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  yourself  10,  16,  or  20  years  hence.  Say 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  your 
famUywint.  You  survive  the  period;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advano* 
Ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  won. 

THE  MANHATTAN^ 8'^ 

New  Plan  meets  the  case'. 

For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Gom. 
pany,  giving  your  age. 


XUU4  ***wa-v^ 

card  was  written  “  Which  is  the  worse  ? 


The  Glad  Refrain. 

FUR  THE  MU.YDAY  SCHOOL. 

This  New  Song  Book,  by  Lowbt  and  Doane,  Is  erowded 
with  stirring  Hymns  set  to  fresh  and  delightful  music  by 
the  authors  and  others,  the  most  popular  composers  In  the 
land. 

THE  OL.AD  BEFBAiy  Will  Stand  the  test;  the  Hymns  are 
first  class,  the  Music  faultless.  It  Is  sold  at  $35  per  100 
copies,  which  Is  much  cheaper  than  books  of  new  music 
of  this  class  have  ever  been  offered  before. 

Sent  for  e.xaminalion  on  receipt  of  price. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  FREE. 

BI6L0W  &  MAUI,  76  last  Nlitli  St.,  bv  York. 

CHICAGO  HOUSR,  81  RANDOLPH  ST. 

TO  LET— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  st  150  Nosuu 
street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Sode- 
i  ty,  at  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purpoee.,  or  for  Law 
Offlcee.  Apply  on  the  premUee  to  0.  B.  KaranuBX. 


CHURCH  FURNISHIIG. 

CHDECIHAI 

Charles  Konth. 

31EJ10KIAI.  WINDOWS. 

BUILDING, 

Domestic  Stained  Glass. 

47 

Charles  F.  Hbgeman. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 

Lafayette 

Communion  Plate,  etc. 

Place, 

Otto  Oaertner. 

SECOILITZVS  FAZXrTDTa 

NEW  YOKE. 

For  Ohuzeliis  and  SwilUiVi* 

K8T1MATE8  AND  DKSIOM8  ON  APPLICATION 
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I’HE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSDAV,  JULY  8  188fi. 


Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  gives  us  “The  Vision  of 
Ezra  tile  Scribe,  concerning  the  Latter  Times 
of  the  Ishmaelites,”  in  translation  from  the 
Syriac.  The  original  is  one  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Union  Seminary,  recently  received  through 
the  Rev,  James  E.  Rogers  of  Persia,  and  here 
appears  with  a  few  suppositious  elucidations. 
Dr.  Patton’s  Editorial  Note  on  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  is  evidently  not  quite  so  full  as  he 
would  have  made  it  had  he  had  access  to  a 
more  thorough  report  of  the  proceedings  than 
that  furnished  “  officially  ’’  this  year. 

The  book  reviews  close  the  number,  and  as 
always,  these  are  a  feature  and  credit  to  this 
able  periodicaL  We  observe  that  the  name  of 
the  lamented  Dr.  James  Sells  yet  stands  as 
one  of  the  associate  editors.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  been  named,  and  moreover,  looking 
through  this  department  of  the  Review,  we 
come  upon  a  contribution  from  his  pen.  It 
would  seem  that  the  recent  volume  by  Dr. 
Field  (“  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the 
War  ”)  must  have  been  among  the  very  last  that 
engaged  Dr.  Sells’  attention.  His  review  of 
that  work,  which  is  just  now  published,  will 
hence  have  an  interest  to  the  very  many  of  our 
reeiders  who  knew  and  loved  him ;  and  to  Dr, 
Field,  who  will  first  read  it  here  with  them,  it 
will  certainly  prove  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
one  whom  he  always  held  in  esteem  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Dr.  Eells  thus  wrote,  and  evidently  after 
reading  the  volume  above  named : 

One  would  think  that  of  the  styles  of  writing 
none  would  be  more  easy,  and  therefore  within  the 
ability  of  authors  who  take  leave  to  make  many 
books,  than  the  descriptive  style.  One  would 
think  that  when  a  writer  has  seen  or  beoome  famil¬ 
iar  with  a  country,  or  a  route  of  travel,  or  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  events,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  make  his 
account  of  these  interesting  at  least,  if  not  profit¬ 
able,  to  his  readers.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  the 
writers  are  very  few  who  attain  even  moderate 
success  in  such  accounts.  The  material  may  be 
essentially  the  same,  as  to  scenery,  people,  polit¬ 
ical,  historical,  and  social  conditions,  opinions  re¬ 
specting  what  has  passed  under  view,  but  the  man¬ 
ner  of  putting  this  material  into  letters  or  a  book, 
will  make  all  the  difference  between  an  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition  and  an  exceedingly  dull  series 
of  statements.  There  are  many  fair  writers  upon 
philosophy,  science,  practical  subjects,  theology, 
but  the  number  is  very  small  of  those  who  have 
sent  forth  books  of  history,  or  travel,  or  narrative 
and  description  of  any  kind,  which  have  peculiar 
excellence. 

There  is  a  much  wider  range  of  requisites  for 
success  in  this  department  of  writing  than  has 
been  accepted  by  the  large  majority  of  those  who 
have  attempted  it.  There  must  be  that  rare  requi¬ 
site,  the  ability  to  make  us  look  through  the  really 
appreciating  and  discriminating  eyes  which  under¬ 
take  to  see  for  us.  There  must  be  a  wide  and  care¬ 
ful  knowledge  of  history  and  of  passing  events. 
There  must  be  capacity  to  draw  reliable,  because 
just,  conclusions  from  what  is  thus  learned.  There 
must  be  power  to  paint  with  words,  yet  to  paint 
accurately,  not  with  exaggeration  nor  with  too 
gaudy  colors,  nor  too  many  words.  There  must 
be  fidelity  to  nature,  to  facts,  to  truth,  to  all  the 
real  interests  which  may  be  affected  by  what  we 
write.  In  short,  there  is  not  one  item  of  skill,  or 
taste,  or  talent  of  any  sort  which  does  not  find 
ample  opportunity  for  exercise  in  really  valuable 
writing  of  this  class.  The  list  of  contributors  is 
the  longest  of  all  lists  of  literary  men.  The  list 
of  those  who  succeed,  in  any  high  sense,  is  very 
short.  Of  these,  none  who  are  accustomed  to  read 
The  New  Yobk  Evanoelist  will  need  to  be  told. 
Is  its  versatile  and  accomplished  editor.  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Field.  And  of  the  various  series  of  letters  or 
articles  which  he  has  publishe<l  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  book  which  furnishes  the  pleasing  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  notice  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  judgment,  there 
is  space  for  the  mention  of  two  or  three  only. 

1.  It  includes  a  part  of  the  world  and  a  po'ilion 
of  modern  history  of  marked  and  general  interest. 

The  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  ^e  Greek  Archi¬ 
pelago  have  centred  upon  them  the  attention  of  the 
world  more  than  once  or  twice,  in  the  making  of 
its  history.  And  never,  even  in  the  days  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  or  the  march  of  the  Roman  conquerors, 
has  the  history  of  the  world  been  so  vitally  affect¬ 
ed  by  these,  the  future  being  taken  into  view,  as 
during  and  since  the  year  1875.  The  associations 
of  Christians  and  scholars  are  with  this  region. 
The  possibilities  and  watchful  ambition  of  empires 
and  kingdoms  have  resp>ect  to  what  may  transpire 
in  this  region.  The  national  divisions  of  Europe 
and  Asia  and  the  changes  of  government  which  ore 
imminent,  and  may  at  any  time  be  forced,  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  disposition  made  of  this 
r^ion.  Questions  of  many  kinds,  therefore,  arise 
when  an  observing  and  competent  traveller  passes 
over  the  route  here  traversed,  the  answer  to  which 
must  give  interest  to  his  book,  which  is  rarely 
possible. 

2.  Dr.  Field  is  qualified  by  personal  observation 
and  study  to  inform  us  upon  these  points  to  our 
special  satisfaction.  There  are  few  men  who  have 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

The  aeventy-fourth  Commencement  of  Hamilton 
College  at  Clinton,  In  the  county  of  Oneida,  was 
enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  the  perfection  of  June 
days.  The  valley  and  the  hill  were  In  their  glory, 
and  the  glory  of  College  Hill  is  indeed  glorious. 
The  College  campus  is  far-famed  for  its  extent, 
beauty  of  lawn  and  trees,  and  for  its  grand  out^ 
look. 

The  Commencement  season  was  opened  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  June  26th,  in  the  beautiful  and  spa¬ 
cious  stone  Presbyterian  church,  with  the  McKin¬ 
ney  prize  contest  In  declamation  by  fifteen  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  lower  classes.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  public  exhibitions  of  oratory  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  Hoyt,  and  afforded  to  the 
friends  of  the  College  groat  satisfaction.  The  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  throughout  the  entire  Commencement 
season,  has  made  the  impression  upon  all  that 
Prof.  Hoyt  is  the  right  man  In  the  right  place. 
This  College  has  a  fame  for  its  culture  In  oratory, 
and  that  fame  seems  not  likely  to  decrease  under 
the  present  management. 

Friends  of  the  College  have  founded  a  large 
number  of  prizes  for  scholarships  in  various  de¬ 
partments  :  In  oratory,  In  writing,  and  in  extem¬ 
pore  debate.  About  fifteen  special  prize  founda¬ 
tions  have  thus  been  provided. 

President  Darling’s  baccalaureate  sermon  on 
Sunday  morning  was  an  able  presentation  of  the 
fruitful  theme  “Piety  a  help  to  learning,”  from 
John  vll.  17:  “If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  or 
whether  I  speak  of  Myself.”  The  sermon  closed 
with  an  earnest  and  tender  address  to  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Rev.  Dr.  Thur- 
ber  of  Syracuse  delivered  an  able  and  scholarly 
address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  College,  on  “  The  true  aim  of  life,”  from 
the  text  “I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  ftrize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  late  Charles  McKinney  of  Binghamton  fur¬ 
nished  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  provides  a  first 
and  second  prize  to  the  best  of  six  debaters  from 
the  Senior  Class.  This  debate  upon  the  Turkish 
problem,  occupied  Monday  evening.  Mulligan  of 
West  Winfield  and  Hotchkiss  of  Glean,  secured  the 
prizes. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  on  the  College  campus 
were  held  the  “tree  day”  exercises,  at  which  a 
beautiful  grey  granite  monument,  marking  the  site 
of  the  original  “  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,”  found¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  in  1794,  was  presented 
to  the  College  by  the  class  of  1886,  The  cornerstone 
of  the  Academy  was  laid  July  1st,  1794,  by  Baron 
Steuben.  The  stone  is  In  the  form  of  an  altar,  is 
appropriately  inscribed  in  commemoration  of  the 
early  history  of  the  College,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
class  of  1886. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  stone  church 
was  again  crowded,  to  listen  to  the  orations  of  the 
six  Clark  Prize  speakers  from  the  senior  class. 
The  Utica  Press  says  “Clark  Prize  is  supposed  to 
be  the  banner  exhibition  of  the  year,  and  is  a  sort 
of  show  case,  in  which  the  good  writers  and  speak¬ 
ers  are  put  out  for  public  view.  It  always  attracts 
a  crowd,  and  this  year  it  was  larger  than  usual.” 
The  orations  and  the  speaking  certainly  did  mark¬ 
ed  credit  to  the  students,  and  to  their  instruction 
and  drill.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  James  B. 
Lee  of  Bovina,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Alumni  meeting  on  Wednesday,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  commemorate  at  the  next  Commence¬ 
ment  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Hamilton 
College,  and  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
town  of  Kirkland. 

The  following  new  Trustees  were  chosen  by  the 
Board :  Dr.  T.  R.  Smith  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  George  B. 
Spaulding  of  Syracuse,  and  Hon.  T.  M.  Pomeroy  of 
Auburn.  The  Board  of  Trustees  determined  to 
reduce  the  amount  required  before  the  College 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Synod,  from  1500,000 
to  $300,000. 

Prof.  North  read  a  beautiful  an(J  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Gov.  Seymour, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  of  the  class  of  ’51, 
was  the  alumni  orator,  and  spoke  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  way  of  the  relations  of  labor  to  capital,  and 
was  followed  by  the  delivery  of  a  poem  by  H.  D. 
Cunningham  of  the  class  of  ’66. 

Twenty-five  out  of  the  graduating  class  of  thirty- 
eight,  presented  their  orations  on  the  Commence¬ 
ment  stage  on  Thursday.  Hotchkiss  of  Clean  de¬ 
livered  the  salutatory,  and  Tolies  of  Attica,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  class,  the  valedictory. 
The  Kellogg  Commencement  prize  was  awarded  to 
E.  H.  JenKs  of  Clinton.  The  orations  were  manly 
in.  stylo  and  thought,  and  the  speaking  was  espe¬ 
cially  excellent. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Prof.  L.  D.  Miller  of  Bath  and  Rev.  W.  C. 
Winslow  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  L.H.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Charles  Dudley  Warner  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  D.D.  upon  Rev,  Roger  Edwards  of  Wales. 

At  the  Alumni  dinner  that  followed.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beecher  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  an 
hour  was  spent  in  listening  to  several  excellent 
after-dinner  speeches. 

The  writer  was  obliged  to  leave  Clinton  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter,  and  so  failed  to  enjoy  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reception  in  the  evening,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  most  happy  social  event. 

The  entire  exercises  at  Hamilton  College  im¬ 
pressed  all  visitors  most  favorably,  and  the  Synod 
of  New  York  ought  to  be  sufficiently  proud  of  the 
College  to  promptly  endow  it  with  the  needed 
$300,000.  It  ought  to  be  done.  It  can  be  done. 
Shall  it  not  be  done  ? 


IN  TKR  A  A  TIONA  L  SER  fES. 


THREE  VISITS  TO  OBERLIN. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Thursday,  July  1, 1886. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  The  little  that  I  shall  now 
write  of  Oberlln  (town  and  College)  will  be  as  the 
the  sapling,  and  the  sturdy  oak.  I  shall 


Rev.  James  Fairchild,  D.D.,  Is  a  native  of  Stock- 1 
bridge.  Mass. ;  but  he  came  to  Ohio  In  the  time  of 
his  childhood,  and  was  educated  with  the  first  stu¬ 
dents  at  Oberlin.  He  is  distinguished  for  cultured 
manners,  pleasing  rhetoric,  and  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence.  He  is  President  of  the  College,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary. 

is  a  native  of  Con- 
He  held 
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acorn, 

write  from  memory,  not  from  records.  j 

My  first  sight  of  Oberlin  was  in  June,  1835.  I 
was  a  youth  preparing  for  college  at  the  Huron  In¬ 
stitute  in  Milan,  some  thirty  miles  west  of  Oberlin. 

I  had  gone  home  with  my  classmate,  Louis  Wells, 
to  Vermillion.  One  day  the  Father  Wells  said  to 
me  that  on  the  next  day  there  was  to  be  an  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  Faculty  at  Oberlin,  and  it  I  would  go 
with  him,  he  would  furnish  me  a  horse  to  ride, 
which  proposal  I  gladly  accepted.  The  distance 
was  fifteen  miles,  and  after  passing  through  Brown- 
belm,  we  turned  into  the  unbroken  forest,  guided 
on  our  way  by  blazed  trees.  After  going  for  five 
miles  over  roots  and  through  mudholes,  we  came 
out  into  a  partial  clearing  of  a  few  acres,  and  the 
first  sight  that  met  our  eyes  was  an  Immense  tent, 
from  the  top  of  which,  upon  a  streamer  of  some 
twenty  feet  in  length,  we  read  the  words  “  Holi¬ 
ness  to  the  Lord.”  A  good  many  people  had  come 
together  from  the  woody  country  round  about,  and 
the  tent  was  well  filled  with  Interested  people.  I 
heard  the  inaugurals  of  President  Asa  Mahan  and 
Professors  Charles  G.  Finney  and  John  Morgan, 
some  sentences  of  which  still  abide  in  my  memory ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  very  earnest  and  ten. 
der  prayer  of  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  as  he  fervent¬ 
ly  committed  the  care  of  the  new-born  school  to 
the  guardianship  and  blessing  of  Him  in  whose 
name  and  for  whose  glory  it  had  been  founded. 

During  the  intermission,  I  was  invited  to  take 
a  lunch  with  a  boarding  club,  not  all  of  whom  were 
very  young.  Among  them  were  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
James  A.  Thome,  and  others  who  had  fied  into  the 
wilderness  to  escape  the  pro-Slaverylsm  of  Lane 
Seminary.  As  many  women  as  men  gathered 
around  the  rough  board  table,  where  we  feasted 
upon  bread  and  water  not  of  the  first  quality. 

My  second  visit  was  after  a  lapse  of  nineteen 
years,  and  while  my  residence  was  in  Toledo.  I 
was  on  my  return  home  from  New  Haven  at  the 
time  that  the  Oberlin  Commencement  was  in  prog¬ 
ress.  I  stopped  off  at  about  sundown,  and  made 
my  way  through  the  deep  dust  of  the  road,  step¬ 
ping  over  the  cracks  of  several  inches  in  width, 
which  the  long-continued  drought  had  made  In  the 
clay  soil ;  and  as  I  stepped  over  them  I  thought  of 
the  fate  that  befell  Korah  and  his  troop  when  the 
earth  in  the  wilderness  opened  its  mouth  and  swal¬ 
lowed  them  up.  I  had  been  taught  in  tllb  New 
England  primer  the  false  doctrine  that  these  bad 
sons  of  Jacob  were  swallowed  up.  My  fear  was 
that  I  should  be  swallowed  down.  I  had  imbibed 
the  popular  prejudice  against  Oberlin  theology, 
and  I  could  not  see  how  the  truth  could  prevail 
amid  the  surroundings  in  which  it  had  its  environ¬ 
ment.  The  hotel  of  the  village  bore  not  the  slight¬ 
est  similarity  to  th  at  which  Runyan’s  pilgrim  pa¬ 
tronized,  and  which  was  called  the  “House  Beau¬ 
tiful.”  The  Oberlin  house,  outside  and  in,  its  ta¬ 
ble  and  Its  bed,  were  the  opposite  of  beautiful.  It 
promised  upon  its  swinging  sign-board  “  Enter¬ 
tainment  for  man  and  beast.”  I  pitied  the  beast. 
In  the  morning  I  made  my  way  to  the  place  where 
the  Commencement  exercises  were  in  progress.  I 
knew  not  one  of  the  crowd  I  there  saw,  and  I  was 
glad  to  take  the  first  train  headed  for  Toledo.  It 
may  be  that  my  own  physical  and  mental  condi¬ 
tion  are  chargeable  with  somewhat  of  the  want  of 
interest  which  I  experienced,  for  I  had  spent  the 
previous  weeks  amid  death  scenes  and  funerals, 
resultants  of  the  terrible  cholera  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Toledo.  My  life  had  been  spared,  but  I 
was  worn  and  weary,  and  needed  rest  much  more 
than  such  “entertainment 
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necticut,  but  was  educated  at  Oberlin, 
the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  when  a  very  young  man. 
For  eight  years  he  was  a  member  of  our  State  Leg¬ 
islature  ;  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Senate  when 
the  Rebellion  broke  out.  He  was  for  some  years 
Consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  then  for  eight  years 
a  prominent  Member  of  Congress.  He  is  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  and  International  Law. 
He  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  President  Finney, 
and  brother-in-law  of  ex-President  Cox. 

But  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Ellis, 
Shurtliff  (who  went  into  the  war  as  Captain  and 
came  out  as  General),  of  Churchill,  of  Wright,  of 
Currier,  of  Ballentine,  of  Foster,  and  of  twenty 
others  among  the  Oberlin  instructors.  Mrs.  John¬ 
ston,  Principal  of  the  ladles  department,  is  held  in 
honor  and  love  by  all  who  know  her.  Professors 
Henry  E.  Peck  and  Hiram  Meade  went  to  their 
reward  at  middle  age. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  scholarship  of  Oberlin 
takes  rank  with  that  of  the  older  universities  of 
the  land.  Its  work  hitherto  has  been  in  the  way 
of  laying  foundations,  but  its  promise  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  full  of  hope. 

With  Prof.  Barrows  I  spent  an  hour.  He  is  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  and  almost  helpless, 
though  his  mental  faculties  seem  unimpaired. 
He  has  been  a  distinguished  linguist,  and  I  found 
him  delighted  in  the  study  of  the  Zulu  grammar. 

Rev.  &muel  M.  Montgomery,  a  retired  Presby¬ 
terian  minister,  is  of  the  same  age  with  Prof. 
Barrows.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor  in  old 
Bedstone  Presbytery,  and  subsequently  has  labor¬ 
ed  on  the  Reserve.  Both  of  these  venerable  men 
have  for  fifty  years  been  readers  of  The  Evano»- 
lilST. 
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them.  Our  friend  Laiarus  sleepeth;  bull  go,  that  I  may 
awake  him  out  of  sleep. 

13.  Then  said  his  disciples.  Lord,  if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do 
well. 

13.  Howbeit  Jesus  spake  of  his  death :  but  they  thought 
that  he  had  spoken  of  taking  of  rest  In  sleep. 

14.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Lasarus  Is  dead. 

15.  And  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to 
the  Intent  that  ye  may  believe ;  nevertheless  let  us  go  unto 
him. 

16.  Then  said  Thomas,  which  is  called  DIdymus,  unto 
his  fellow  disciples.  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
him. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTSEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text— “Our  friend  Latarus  sleepeth; 
hut  I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  steep.’*— 
John  xl.  11. 

Two  interesting  facts  which  meet  us  in  the 
beginning  of  our  study  of  this  lesson,  are 

First,  We  have  in  this  chapter  the  record  of 
the  most  stupendous  miracle  wrought  by  our 
Lord. 

Second,  This  miracle  was  the  event  which 
decided  His  enemies  to  perfect  their  plans  te 
take  His  life. 

John  is  the  only  evangelist  who  gives  this 
account  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  his  resto¬ 
ration  to  life  by  the  command  of  the  Christ. 

The  village  of  Bethany  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  Jerusalem 
about  three  miles,  and  probably  a  locality  of 
much  natural  beauty  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  now  the  eye  is  attracted  only  by  des¬ 
olation  and  death,  and  no  traveller  would 
pause  for  a  moment  among  Its  ruins  were  it 
not  for  this  thrilling  incident  recorded  by  th© 
beloved  disciple.  The  home  of  Lazarus  in 
Bethany  was  a  favorite  resort  of  our  Saviour, 
and  to  this  quiet  retreat  He  would  often  has* 
ten  when  weary  with  the  persecutions  of  His 
enemies  (Mark  xi.  11, 19).  Here  He  not  only 
enjoyed  the  charms  of  domestic  life,  but  He 
was  with  those  who  loved  Him,  and  delighted 
to  listen  to  His  words.  This  family  circle  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  persons— Lazarus  and  his  two 
sisters,  Mary  and  Martha.  You  will  notice 
that  in  the  first  verse  of  our  lesson,  Mary’s 
name  is  the  most  prominent.  She  was  not, 
probably,  the  elder  sister  (Luke  x.  38,  39),  but 
she  was  the  one  whom  Jesus  peculiarly  loved, 
her  nature  being  more  spiritual  and  receptive 
than  that  of  her  sister. 

Verse  2.  The  incident  of  anointing  referred 
to  in  this  verse  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  it 
is  spoken  of  by  John  by  way  of  anticipation 
(John  xii.  3).  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con¬ 
fuse  this  incident  with  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
by  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (Luke  vii. 
36-38),  which  occurred  In  the  early  part  of  His 
ministry,  while  this  anointing  in  Bethany  was 
only  six  days  before  His  seizure  and  trial  be¬ 
fore  Pilate.  And  it  is  well  to  boar  in  mind  not 
only  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  from  the  vil- 
lage  of  Magdah  on  the  shore  of  Galilee,  but 
also  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  Mary  of 
Magdala  was  a  dissolute  woman,  for  she  who 
broke  the  box  of  ointment  in  the  house  of 
Simon  in  Jerusalem  is  not  called  by  any  name. 
Although  we  read  that  Mary  Magdalene  atone 
time  was  possessed  of  demons,  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  concluding  that  she  was  corrupt  in  her 
life.  In  regard  to  the  religious  character  of 
Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  we  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  glimpse  in  the  incident  recorded  in  Luke 
X.  38-42.  There  have  been  many  curious  tradi¬ 
tional  stories  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  this  household  of  Bethany.  •Among  them 
are  these : 

1.  Lazarus  was  identical  with  the  beggar 
who  sat  at  the  gate  of  Dives,  and  his  poverty 
and  diseased  condition  were  the  result  of  dis- 1 
sipation. 

2.  Mary  was  Mary  Magdalene,  being  origi¬ 
nally  from  Magdala,  or,  as  some  state,  having 
a  country-seat  at  that  village.  She  lived  a  dis¬ 
reputable  life  until  she  met  the  Nazarene 
prophet,  and  by  His  almighty  power,  her  na¬ 
ture  was  changed  and  her  wild  passions  were 
subdued. 

3.  Martha  married  Simon  of  Bethany,  a  rich 
man  who  had  been  a  leper,  but  who  was  mirac¬ 
ulously  healed  by  Jesus,  and  Lazarus  and 
Mary  made  their  home  with  their  sister. 

4.  One  explanation  of  the  peculiar  love  of 
the  Saviour  for  Lazarus  and  Mary  was  the 
fact  that,  having  lived  such  sinful  lives,  they 
were  wonderful  examples  of  the  power  of  re¬ 
deeming  grace. 

Now  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  any  proof 
to  sustain  these  conjectures,  and  Origen  and 
Chrysostom  well  urge  the  Improbability  that 
our  Lord  should  have  chosen  for  His  intimate 
friends  two  persons  whose  previous  lives  had 
been  stained  with  Impurity.  Over  that  home 
in  Bethany  there  hangs  no  such  shadow  of  sin 
and  shame.  Let  us  accept  the  picture  as  it  is 
drawn  on  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  of  ,Tohn,  a 
loving  group  of  three  orphan  children,  into 
whose  fellowship  of  the  Elder  Brother,  a  sweet 
home,  where  human  love  had  been  purified 
and  hallowed  by  a  divine  benediction. 

Verse  3.  It  was  a  very  tender  message 
which  was  sent  by  the  two  sisters  to  the  Sav¬ 
iour  in  Peraea :  “  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  Thou 
lovest  is  sick.’’  They  had  called  in  the  earthly 
physician,  and  yet  all  human  remedies^  had 
failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
and  now,  when  man  could  do  no  more,  and 
each  day  lessened  the  chances  of  recovery, 
their  hearts  turned  with  eager  hope  to  Him 
who  had  again  and  again  performed  wonderful 
miracles  of  healing.  We  have  a  glimpse  of 
how  strong  this  hope  was,  in  the  words  with 
which  both  the  sisters  greeted  Jesus  as  he  ap* 
preached  the  house  after  the  death  and  burial : 
“  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died  ’’  (John  xi.  21, 32).  Faith  in  God’s 
power  to  heal  our  loved  ones  never  shuts  out 
the  use  M  all  possible  human  means,  and  any 
theory  of  “  faith-cure  ’’  which  does  this,  is 
wholly  unbiblical— as  much  so  as  is  that  faith 
in  the  earthly  physician  which  excludes  prayer 
for  the  blessing  of  God.  We  are  always  to 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Evangelist,  being  a  patriotic  paper,  goes 
to  press  this  week  a  little  in  advance  of  its  usuftl 
time  of  publication.  This  in  order  to  give  its 
printers,  pressmen,  mailers,  and  editors  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  duly  observe  our  great  national 
anniversary.  Writing  before  the  event,  we 
wish  all  Its  readers  a  sober,  pleasant  day  of  it. 
Correspondent^  will  of  course  understand  why 
their  favors  mailed  on  Saturday  or  later,  wait 
over  to  another  week. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REYIEW. 

The  July  Presbyterian  Review  presents  five 
articles,  the  first  by  Principal  D.  H.  MacVicar 
■  "  A  resident  of 


on  “Romanism  in  Canada. 

Montreal,  and  of  course  familiar  with  things 
in  Quebec,  and  generally  in  that  part  of  the 
Dominion  originally  settled  by  the  French, 
where  the  bishops  and  priests  have  had  a  sway 
not  elsewhere  paralleled  on  this  Continent  for 
absoluteness,  save  perhaps  in  former  years  in 
Mexico,  the  Principal  makes  a  showing  of  min¬ 
uted  finesse,  rapacity,  and  oppression  that  is 
very  Impressive,  and  full  of  warning  for  all 
Protestant  communities. 

It  is  in  Quebec  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  established  by  law,  and  possesses 
endowments  and  other  sources  of  revenue  of 
untold  value,  that  we  find  the  system  In  all  its 
old  potency  and  imperiousness.  It  draws  vast 
revenues  from  public  endowments,  from  pri¬ 
vate  gifts  and  bequests,  from  tithes  annually 
collected,  from  legal  assessments  for  building 
purposes  and  repairs,  from  fees  for  Church 


Our  Sunday-school  Lesson  came  tjo  hand  too 
late  this  week  to  appear  on  its  usuail  page.  It 
will  be  found  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages. 
Dr.  Kittredge  is  about  removing  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  and  hence  the  delay  on  his  part. 

We  observe  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Wooster  University  have  elected  the  Rev.  A. 
A.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  to  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Logic,  Political  Science,  and  Christian  Evi¬ 
dences;  also  Dean  of  the  Post-Graduate  De¬ 
partment.  This  is  nominally  the  position  that 
Dr.  Taylor  has  held  during  the  past  year,  and 
which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  reliev¬ 
ing  President  Scovel  while  the  latter  was  seek¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  endowment  fund.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  at  its  recent  meeting  made 
the  Professorship  a  permanent  one,  and  very 
properly  elected  Dr.  Taylor  to  fill  it.  The 
Post-Graduate  course  was  started  by  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  when  President,  and  its  importance  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  managers  was  held  July  Ist,  William 
H.  Crosby,  Esq.,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 
Among  the  letters  for  consideration  were  com¬ 
munications  from  China  respecting  the  Easy 
Wenli  version,  with  a  specimen  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  reproduced  from  the  Mandarin, 
by  Dr.  Blodget  and  Bishop  Burdon,  and  print¬ 
ed  for  examination  and  comparison ;  from  Mr. 
Milne,  with  further  accounts  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia;  from  Dr.  Bliss,  with  copies  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Mission  Press  at  Bey- 
root,  indicating  their  ability  and  readiness  to 
print  and  issue  all  the  Arabic  Scriptures  which 
may  be  called  for;  from  Rev.  H.  Bingham, 
whoso  version  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  Gilbert  Islanders  is  about  to  be  printed  at 
Honolulu ;  from  the  Evangelical  Committee  of 
the  Waldensian  Church,  with  thanks  for  funds ; 
and  from  the  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  expressing  a  de¬ 
sire  for  active  cooperation  in  the  production  of 
a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people. _ 

The  Princeton  Review  for  July  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles :  Recollections  of  Carlyle,  with 
Notes  Concerning  his  Reminiscences-^harles 
Eliot  Norton.  The  Decay  of  Art— W.  J.  Still¬ 
man.  The  Sunday  Question — Henry  C.  Potter. 
The  Clergy  and  the  Labor  Question— Henry 
The  Origin  of  Life— H.  W.  Conn. 


kets  of  all  sorts.  Thus  the  Principal  is  strong 
In  his  array  of  damaging  facts.  And  touching 
upon  the  intolerant  spirit  inspired  by  a  clergy 
hus  aggrandized  and  pampered,  he  quotes 
rom  the  Autobiography  of  Father  Chiniquy, 
page  824 :  “  I  have  been  stoned  twenty  times. 
The  principal  places  in  Canada  where  I  was 
struck  and  wounded,  and  almost  miraculous- 
y  escaped,  were  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Charlottetown,  Halifax,  and  Antlgonish.’’ 

It  is  well  shown  in  conclusion  that  there  are 
no  advantages,  material,  intellectual,  or  moral, 
to  offset  the  vast  draft  which  this  Church  is 
making  upon  the  community.  People  are 
made  worse  rather  than  better  under  these 
manifold  burdens  and  exactions  in  the  name 
of  reUglon. 

Prof.  Edward  Riggs  of  the  rising  High  School 
at  Marsovan,  Turkey,  writes  of  “The  Lan¬ 
guages  of  Asia  Minor,’’  a  very  interesting 
theme,  and  here  well  and  popularly  set  forth 
in  the  limitation  of  thirteen  pages.  While  the 
Turkish  is  the  language  of  the  Empire,  the  Ar¬ 
menian  and  the  Greek  are  there  at  home,  and 
minor  tongues  and  dialects  are  also  tenacious¬ 
ly  transmitted ;  and  in  the  cosmopolitan  city 
of  (Constantinople,  now,  as  always,  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  tongues  verifies  the  Tower  story.  Our 
own  English  tongue  is  however  a  rising  infiu- 
ence,  thanks  not  to  Britain,  but  to  our  American 
missionaries  and  the  institutions  of  learning 
that  have  been  fostered  through  their  intelli¬ 
gent  instrumentality.  Its  noble  literature,  its 
allied  simple  faith,  its  fresh  presentations  of 
everything  that  concerns  modem  civilization, 
have  alreadj’  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  the 
East. 

In  the  third  paper  of  the  Review,  our  Flem- 
ington  (N.  J.)  pastor.  Dr.  George  S.  Mott,  seeks 
to  rehabilitate  that  apostolic  and  most  worthy 
functionary,  “  The  Deacon.’’  He  has  been  and 
is  too  much  overshadowed  by  that  modern  cus¬ 
todian  of  Church  temporalities,  the  trustee. 
Dr.  Mott  writes  of  the  office  historically,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  discussion  does  not  f^l  to 
make  room  for  both  deacons  and  trustees — 
yea,  and  the  natural  oomplement  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  deaconess.  The  function  of  the  dea¬ 
con,  at  least  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  the 
lelief  of  distress,  of  whatever  nature  and  from 
whatever  causes  arising.  The  whole  Church, 
indeed,  should  engage  in  this  work,  but  the 
deacons  are  the  natural  and  proper  leaders  in 
it.  And  we  agree  with  th©  writer  that  “  The 
deacon  idea  must  be  kept  prominent,  if  the 
Ohureh  fulfils  her  entire  mission  in  this  sorrow- 
Bmitten  world.’’  He  further  intimates  that  we 
are  approaching  a  period  “when  the  Church 
must  enter  the  arena  of  social  and  economic 
affairs.’’  This  discussion  is  certainly  timely, 
and  its  practical  bearings  are  not  far  to  seek. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield  next  comes  to 
book  with  a  specimen  of  his  great  and  critical 
research  among  the  ancient  hymn  writers, 
Latin  and  other.  His  subject  is  “Venantius 
Fortunatus  ’’—to  give  only  the  first  and  last 
of  five  sonorous  patronymics— and  he  was  an 
Italian  of  Treviso,  not  far  northwest  of  Venice, 
and  bom  about  531.  Of  him,  as  traveller,  writer, 
courtier,  and  bishop,  our  Bloomfield  pastor 
(for  whose  ample  attainments  in  mediaeval 
hymnology  th©  Colleges  seem  to  have  no  far¬ 
dels  to  fit)  gives  us  a  very  interesting  account 
in  the  course  of  about  eight  pages. 

Following  the  above,  we  have  an  article  on 

doubtless 


as  Oberlin  then  had 

on  exhibition. 

My  third  visit — I  call  it  the  third,  though  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  second  I  had  been  in  Oberlin  at 
least  once  a  year — was  made  on  last  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday.  I  found  It  Indeed  a  New 
Oberlin,  for  there  is  little  now  to  remind  one  of  the 
Old  Oberlin  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  and  the  region 
round  about,  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  dense  for¬ 
est  which  extended  many  miles  in  every  direction. 
The  town  is  surrounded  for  miles  with  cultivated 
and  productive  farms.  The  village  is  one  of  rare 
attractions,  containing  some  five  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  streets  are  broad,  with  solid  sidewalks 
of  stone.  The  houses  are  of  good  stylo,  with  lawns 
and  trees  and  clambering  vines  and  roses,  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  people.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  the  ground  Is  too  level  for  the  best  drain¬ 
age,  Oberlin  is  as  fine  a  place  of  residence  os  one 
could  desire.  Of  the  great  institution  of  learning 
which  has  there  come  into  existence  and  most  be¬ 
neficent  operation,  I  can  in  this  letter  say  but  one 
word  of  the  thousand  that  would  bo  required  to 
give  It  a  fair  representation.  The  college  park 
contains  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  covered  with 
beautiful  elms  and  maples,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  native  thick  trees  against  which  the  primi¬ 
tive  settlers  lifted  up  axes.  Very  fine  college 
buildings,  chlefiy  of  the  beautiful  cream-colored 
sandstone  of  the  neighboring  Amherst  and  La¬ 
grange,  stand  hero  and  there,  most  of  which  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  five  years,  and  are 
connected  by  suitable  paths  and  walks.  These 
commodious  and  elegant  structures  bear  tlie 
names  of  individual  donors  whose  hearts  the  Lord 
opened  to  do  a  work  long  needed  and  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  College  and  its  friends.  Among 
them  are  the  “  Spear  Library,”  the  gift,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  $80,000,  of  the  Rev.  Charles  V.  Spear, 
the  late  proprietor  of  Maplewood  Seminary  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  “Conservatory  of  Music,” 
devoted  to  the  music  department  of  the  institution, 
was  the  gift  of  a  Dr.  Warner.  The  “  Peters  Hall,” 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  expensive  of  all  the 
college  buildings,  though  not  yet  fully  completed. 
Is  for  recitation  and  lecture  rooms.  The  “  Ladies 
Hall,”  destroyed  by  fire  last  Winter,  is  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  several  cottages,  each  to  accommodate 
about  thirty  students,  and  to  cost  $20,000  apiece. 
One  of  them  is  in  process  of  building  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Mr.  E.  I.  Baldwin,  an  elder  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Norton 
Finney,  son  of  the  late  President  Finney,  a  wealthy 
railroad  manager  in  Milwaukee,  is  preparing  to 
spend  about  $80,000  in  the  erection  of  a  building, 
chiefly  for  art  and  museum  purposes.  I  cannot 
name  several  other  buildings  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Science.  “  Council  Hall  ”  was  erected  ten 
years  ago,  mostly  by  contributions  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  used  for  dormitory  and  other  purpos¬ 
es  of  the  Theological  Department. 

I  have  said  in  my  limited  time  quite  enough  to 
show  the  great  improvement  which  Oberlin  has 
made  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  of  1836  blossom 
as  the  rose  in  1886.  Instead  of  three  or  four  In¬ 
structors,  the  faculty  now  consists  of  forty  most 
1  competent  professors  and  tutors.  Instead  of  the 
Odium  Theologicum  of  former  years,  the  theology 
of  to-day  is  considered  far  more  orthodox  and 
Scriptural  than  the  average  Congregationalism  of 
New  England.  Among  all  the  professors  there  is 
not  one  that  sympathizes  with  the  “New  Theolo¬ 
gy.”  I  believe  that  the  Congregatlonalists  of  the 
Western  Reserve  have  little  reason  to  fear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Presbyterianism  of  tile  same  dis¬ 
trict. 

Last  Lord’s  day  morning  I  listened  to  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  sermon  from  a  young  man  whom  I  have 
known  and  loved  all  the  days  of  his  life.  In  the 
afternoon  I  heard  the  admirable  baccalaureate  dis¬ 
course  of  President  Fairchild,  and  in  the  evening  I 
was  one  of  the  nearly  two  thousand  delighted 
hearers  of  Dr.  Withrow  of  the  Park-street  Church 
in  Boston.  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  God  select¬ 
ed  this  man  to  “  stand  as  a  stone  wall  ”  In  defense 
of  the  truth  in  the  capital  of  New  England. 

The  fathers  of  Oberlin — where  are  they  ? 


erty  and  Christianity,  as  has  he.  This  book 
abounds  in  this  information,  sometimes  in  the 
fonn  of  facts,  sometimes  of  suggestion,  sometimes 
of  conclusions  or  inferences,  all  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  Instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  This  may 
not  be  because  of  superior  ability,  but  aside  from 
ability,  or  associated  with  It,  is  the  peculiar  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  and  judge,  which  the  author  has  en¬ 
joyed. 


3.  The  eminent  facility  of  style,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  combines  with  these  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  render  the  book  very  attractive.  Take 
the  first  chapter,  for  example,  in  which  we  have  a 
survey  of  Cyprus.  After  reading  it,  we  feel  that 
we  have  really  visited  the  island,  and  on  the  spot 
been  delighted  with  its  scenery,  learned  the  out¬ 
lines  of  its  history,  and  become  familiar  with  its 
people.  Of  a  different  kind,  but  quite  as  pleasing 
and  clear,  is  the  story  of  the  war  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  volume,  after  reading  which  we  feel  that 
we  have  a  just  and  satisfactory  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  exhibition  of  the  successive  items. 

Not  to  give  any  further  details,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  commending  this  book,  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  will  be  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  the 
readers.  There  is  in  it,  to  a  degree  very  rare  in 
books  of  the  kind,  the  absence  of  what  has  no 
value,  and  the  presence  in  charming  form  of  what 
has  worth.  James  Eells. 


W.  Famam, 

Reminiscences  pf  Helen  Jackson— Louis  Swin¬ 
burne.  In  and  Around  a  Despatch  Box — 
Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  An  Episode- 
Flora  L.  Shaw.  Criticisms,  Notes,  and  Re¬ 
views— The  Home-Rule  Rebuff,  Education  Bills 
before  Congress,  Bancroft’s  Plea  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  McCosh’s  Psychology,  John  Bunyan 
and  His  Times,  Beok  Notices.  Like  those 


GOOD  PROORES8. 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  has  now 
completed  its  first  decade — the  union  of  th© 
several  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
forming  this  one  body  having  occurred  in 
1875-6.  These  ten  years  have  been  marked  by 
a  steady  and  well-distributed  growth  as  re¬ 
gards  both  the  churches  anti  their  operations. 
In  the  matter  of  ministerial  income  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  about  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  several  objects  falling  under  the  head 
of  stipend,  church,  manse,  and  other  strictly 
congregational  purposes,  the  increase  in  ten 
years  is  given  at  $425,038.  Home  Missions  has 
gone  from  $25,947  to  $65,586,  and  for  French 
evangelization  contributions  have  nearly  dou¬ 
bled,  now  reaching  about  $20,000.  The  year 
after  the  union,  $17,832  were  given  for  Foreign 
Missions ;  last  year  the  sum  was  $43,532.  For 
all  the  schemes  of  this  Church,  $93,610  were 
raised  ten  years  ago ;  this  year  $192,730,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  nearly  $100,000.  For  general 
outside  benevolent  and  religious  purposes,  the 
amount  was  last  year  $63,960,  an  increase  of 
$43,217  over  ten  years  ago.  And  the  amount 
contributed  for  all  purposes,  has  gone  from 
$982,671  the  first  year  of  the  union,  to  $1,545,- 
906  at  the  present  time — an  increase  of  over 
half  a  million  dollars. 


The  past  week  was  memorable  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  On  Sabbath  President  Porter  preached 
his  final  baccalaureate,  arguing  powerfully 
that  the  College  should  be  Christian,  and  for 
the  same  reasons  that  the  family  and  the 
Church  should  be  Christian.  It  must  not  be 
an  interruption,  but  a  continuation  of  the  best 
infiuences  of  these  great  factors  of  Christian 
society  and  the  State.  Later  in  the  week.  Dr. ' 
Timothy  Dwight  was  inaugurated  President, 
the  event  attracting  an  Immense  attendance  of 
graduates  and  friends  of  the  College.  The  new 
President’s  discourse  was  every  way  admira¬ 
ble.  Accepting  the  counsels  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  there  is  evidently  a  purpose  to  keep  Yale 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  our  Universities.  In¬ 
deed  it  may  be  said  that  this  auspicious  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  grandson  of  that  towering  fig¬ 
ure  in  its  line  of  worthies,  Timothy  Dwight, 
the  Revolutionary  patriot  and  divine,  marks 
the  formal  transition  of  the  institution  from 
College  to  University  aspirations  and  repute. 
The  week  was  one  for  Yale  men  to  date  from, 
and  some  of  them  will  take  pains  to  remember 
that  it  closed  with  a  signal  victory  of  the  Yale 
over  the  Harvard  crew  at  New  London  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening— an  event  regarded  as  all  the  more 
significant  in  that  it  is  a  triumph  over  an  insti¬ 
tution  where  athletics  are  obligatory  and  pray¬ 
ers  optional.  _ _ 

The  intense  excitement  and  utter  confusion 
of  the  hour  in  British  politics,  is  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  elsewhere  in  the  8i)eech  of  John  Bright  and 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  differ  radi¬ 
cally,  and  for  the  first  time  touching  impor¬ 
tant  questions  of  State,  in  many  years.  That 
they  have  come  to  such  a  pass  despite  all  their 
old  fellowship  in  politics  and  in  bearing  the 
burdens  of  (lovemment,  is  in  itself  an  event 
which  serves  to  impress  us  anew  with  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation.  Their  collision  is  sharp, 
and  its  infiuence  on  the  pending  vote  must  ^ 
great.  But  there  is  no  word  of  vituperation 
from  either  of  these  great  men. 


not  wanting.  This  number  begins  the  Second 
Volume.  The  first  has  been  gathered  into  a 
book,  in  handsome  library  binding,  well  be¬ 
fitting  In  its  elegance  and  solidity  the  contents 
within.  Seldom  or  never  has  a  new  periodical 
shown  such  an  array  of  authors.  And  the 
Princeton  is  in  favorable  contrast  with  one  or 
two  of  its  literary  rivals,  in  that  while  it  is  as 
good  or  better  than  the  best  of  them,  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  there  is  a  limit  to 
its  questionings.  Some  things  are  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  some  things  are  settled.  For  in¬ 
stance,'  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion  are  presumed  upon,  and  referred  to  on 
occasion  as  something  other  than  mere  specu¬ 
lation.  Many  readers  will  regard  this  as  one 
of  its  excellencies.  It  is  an  inherent,  atmos¬ 
pheric  quality  however,  and  not  at  all  obtrud¬ 
ed  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  second  volume  of  the  “Cyclopedia  of 
Painters  and  Paintings,’’  edited  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Champlin  jr.,  and  issued  by  th©  Scribner’s, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  the  Fall.  This 
volume,  as  the  whole  work,  will  be  rich  and 
sumptuous  to  a  degree.  Among  its  full-page 
plates  are  reproductions  of  paintings  of  Meis- 
sonier,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  J.  P.  Laurens, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Millais,  Jules  Breton, 
Rossetti,  and  others;  while  the  outline  illus¬ 
trations  will  reach  one  hundred  or  more,  as  in 
volume  one.  The  portraits  are  even  more 
numerous  than  in  that  volume,  numbering 
more  than  two  hundred ;  while  the  monograms 
and  signatures  reproduced  are  nearly  as  many. 
Messrs.  Scribner  are  continually  receiving  help 
from  the  artists  themselves  all  over  the  world, 
both  in  securing  copies  of  representative  works, 
and  in  the  use  of  autobiographical  material 
and  the  best  sources  for  portraits,  etc.  The 
portraits  of  many  popular  artists  will  first  be¬ 
come  familiar  through  this  work.  The  edition 
is  limited  to  500  copies,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  arc  already  sold. 


the  “Classification  of  the  Sciences, 
here  placed  as  the  last  of  the  principal  papers 
in  view  of  its  length  of  fifty-four  pages,  and 
the  sustained  vigor  and  closeness  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  which  reaches  the  conclusion  that  as  yet 
“no  classification  of  the  sciences  has  been 
produced  which  is  not  without  grave  errors 
and  great  defects.’’  The  writer  who  thus  pro- 
rides  the  bed-rock  for  this  Summer  superstruc¬ 
ture,  is  the  eminent  Scotch  scholar  and  divine, 
Prot  Robert  Flint.  Should  the  weather  turn 
warm,  some  readers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  ac¬ 
cept  his  conclusions,  as  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do  at  this  hurried  writing,  “  on  sight.’’ 

The  Review  is  fairly  up  to  average  in  its 
briefer  contributions.  The  oriental  scholar, 


The  Messrs.  Scribner  are  about  to  issue  a 
new  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  It  will  bear  this,  we  are  assured, 
exactly  descriptive  title :  “  Kidnapped :  Being 
Memoirs  of  the  Adventures  of  David  Balfour 
in  th©  Year  1751 :  How  he  was  Kidnapped  and 
Cast  away ;  his  Sufferings  in  a  Desert  Isle ;  his 
Journey  in  the  "Wild  Highlands;  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Alan  Breck  Stewart  and  other  no¬ 
torious  Highland  Jacobites;  with  all  that  he 
Suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  Uncle,  Ebenezer 
Balfour  of  Shaws  falsely  so-called.”  This 
author’s  previous  volume,  “  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,”  has  had  the  large 
sale  of  21,000  copies  during  the  short  time  it 
has  been  l^fore  the  public. 


“Lord,  behold,  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  t 
sick.”  Just  as  the  sorrowing  mother  in  Shu-  | 
nem  was  eager  to  run  to  the  man  of  God  at  j 
Carmel  (2  Kings  iv.  22);  just  as  the  disciples  of  ! 
John  “  went  and  told  Jesus”  after  their  mas*  { 
ter  was  taken  from  them  (Matt.  xiv.  12) ;  just  I 
as  the  disciples  sent  to  Peter  when  Dorcas  died  ) 
at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  38),  so  had  gathered  over  4 
their  once  happy  home,  for  all  their  hope  was  | 
in  him— so  in  every  ago  and  in  every  hour  of 
sorrow,  the  believing  heart  turns  to  Jesus  as  i 
the  Divine  Helper  and  Comforter : 

“  Other  refuge  have  I  none : 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee.”  „ 


XUM 
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But  does  not  God  know  all  our  needs  before  power  could  change  the  silence  of  death  into  fy :  The  young  people  have  been  organized  for  ac-  the  choir.  It  Is  the  neatest  job  ever  performed  EPISCOPAL, 

we  ask  Him  ?  CJertainly  He  does  but  He  wishes  joyous  life.  And  this  delaying  to  answer  tlve  Christian  work,  and  their  weekly  prayer-meet-  ere  and  is  probably  the  finest  denoted  church  The  widow  of  the  late  Bishop  Robertson  has  been 
.oh.ar.hemtomo„n"5!orir.yer,areHl,  {,»yer,  is  God’,  way  of  testing  the  talth  ot  Hia  lags  have  an  average  .tteadaace  of  ,50-theSah-  raSfo?i‘ar„KvVX'”eal"L^tt: 

appointed  way  by  which  His  favor  is  securgd,  people.  We  pray  for  deliverance  from  some  bath-school  was  never  so  large  or  more  prosper.  Summer  guests  who  have  been  wont  to  frequent  dered  a  scholarship  in  Washington  University  by 

and  He  loves  to  have  us  lay  our  burdens  at  His  impending  calamity,  but  the  relief  does  not  ous— in  fact,  every  department  of  Christian  activi- |  this  house  of  God  in  years  gone  by,  will  now  be  the  chancellor  thereof. 

feet,  loves  to  have  us  run  to  Him  for  relief.  come,  and  then  perhaps  we  grow  troubled  and  ty  has  been  reorganized  and  developed,  the  pastor  ;  ^e'dty^urches  ^  We^coLratulX^jM®-  - - 

Then  you  wiU  notice  the  words  “He  whom  skeptical.  Does  God  really  hear  and  answer  thus  putting  forth  an  unusual  degree  of  executive  ■  Parsons  and  his  excellent  people  on  this  great- 

thou  lovest,”  not  “  He  who  loves  thee.”  We  the  cries  of  His  children  ?  A  few  years  ago  ability  and  consecrated  energy.  Never  were  a  ly  improved  church.  J/TitarvIttlJCWt 

could  claim  but  little  if  we  rested  our  plea  on  millions  in  this  country  sent  up  earnest  peti-  man’s  labors  more  signally  blessed.  |  Charlton.— r*e  Fiftieth  Anniversary.— K  large.  Abkel— Wells— At  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  June  15th,  1886, 

our  love  to  Christ  a  love  so  weak  and  flicker-  tions  for  the  life  of  the  President,  but  the  long-  Mr.  Hopkins  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  July  10th  ■  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  audience  assembled  ^  Rev.  J.  Petrie  the  Rev.  Albert  Jay  Abeel  to  Miss 

in*.  But  when  »;  ground  our  petition  on  the  ed-for  .newer  did  not  eome,  and  Garfield  dies,  tor  .  tew  months  of  rest  and  travel.  That  God  X'o? 

love  of  Christ  for  us,  when  we  draw  our  check  So  you  have  wrestled  in  an  agony  of  earnest-  may  grant  His  servant  a  -pleasant  journey  and  a  j  casion  was  the  fiftieth  annive^ry  of  the  Home 

in  His  name,  then  we  can  ask  what  we  will,  for  ness  for  the  life  of  one  who  was  sick,  and  in  safe  return  to  his  people,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  Mssionary  Society  connected  with  the  church. 

His  love  is  everlastini?  It  was  the  love  of  the  critical  moment  you  have  cried  to  the  those  to  whom  he  has  so  faithfully  and  success-  ;  ^6  pastor.  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Steams,  read  a  very 

ms  love  13  ev  enasnng.  It  was  tne  love  oi  oiiucai  momoiit  uave  lu  me  W  A  H  concise  and  interestingstatement  of  what  had  been  SuEABEB-In  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  Uth.  1886, 

Chnst  in  which  Paul  gloried,  and  not  his  love  Great  Physician  for  help ;  but  the  loved  one  fully  ministerea.  w .  a.  n.  i  accomplished  by  the  Society  during  the  long  and  Mabqeby  E.,  youngest  child  of  Rev.  Frederic  E.  and 

to  Christ.  Then  there  is  another  impressive  died,  and  you  were  dumb  in  the  presence  of  a  ^bbb*— :  eventful  period  of  its  existence.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Walk-  Kate  R.  Shearer,  aged  4  years,  5  months,  and  20  days. 
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to  Christ.  Then  there  is  another  impressive  died,  and  you  were  dumb  in  the  presence  of  a 
fact  brought  out  in  this  verse— the  universality  terrible  bereavement.  But  though  He  tarry 
of  sickness  and  tears  in  the  earthly  pilgrimage,  two  days.  He  always  comes  at  last,  comes  with 
The  home  in  Bethany  had  been  a  very  happy  a  richer  blessing  for  the  waiting,  comes  in 
one,  happy  in  human  love  and  in  the  benedic-  God’s  own  time,  which  is  the  best  time. 


tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  yet  the  dark  days 
came,  as  they  always  cx>me  sooner  or  later  to 
these  earthly  homes.  “  Man  is  bom  unto  trou¬ 
ble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward  ”  (Job  v.  7).  And 
the  presence  of  Jesus  in  these  homes  will  not 
drive  out  care,  will  not  keep  the  clouds  from 


It  may  be  He  keeps  waiting 
For  the  coming  of  my  feet 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness. 
Some  joy  so  strangely  sweet. 

That  my  lips  can  only  tremble 
With  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak.” 


COIaLKOB  RBCORO.  i  ®  Colorado,  the  brilliant  and  eminently  suc- 

:  cessful  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Presbj-terial 
Burlington,  Vt. — The  Commencement  exercls-  j  Home  Missionary  Society,  gave  in  her  inimitable 
es  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  were  held  June  \  style  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  present 
30.  The  degree  of  A.b!  was  conferred  on  eight .  newels,  and  outlook  of  the  vast  mission- 

^  .  J  '  field,  while  Rev.  J.  D.  Countermine  of  the 

students.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  as  |  gj^th  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany,  closed  the 
follows:  LL.D. — Hoyt  H.  Wheeler,  Judge  of  the  ,  interesting  exercises  of  the  evening  with  an  ad- 
United  States  Court,  Vermont;  M. A.— Alfred  F.  [  dress  on  the  achievements  and  capabilities  of  con- 
Holt  of  Cambridge,  W.  B.  Dillingham  of  Water- 1  womanhood  as  illustrated  in  history,  art, 

,  a  ^ /-iT.  T  1  literature,  poetry,  and  missionary  effort  of  various 

bury,  and  Edwin  Flint  of  Macon  City,  Iowa.  |  kinds.  The  meeting  was  one  long  to  be  remem- 

Amhebst,  Mass.  —  At  Amherst  College  Com- 1  bered,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society  may  con- 
.Tnn«  aof.h  were  the  first !  ‘^e  past,  to  prospor  in  every  good  word 
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gathering.  Only  in  the  heavenly  home  is  the  ^he  disciples  sought  to  dissuade  mencement,'  June  30th,  the  speakers  were  the  first ;  ^ 

ela«.  (or  there  God  wpee  all  teare  .t,,,  Moeter  from  goln*  Into  Judea  ou  aceouot  a.,a  1„  the  .lose.  These  hoaerarr  d.^roee  I  Chureh.  Rev. 

A  Wa  T,nt  onriThnaA  that  tha  enemies,  who  Were  powerful  and  bitter,  were  announced :  A.M.— Frederick  G.  Roberts  of  |  a.  S.  Fiske,  will  spend  his  vacation  on  a  visit  to 

^  suppose  inac  ine  would  seek  to  take  His  life.  The  motive  Boston  and  Levi  Wallace  of  Ayer;  LL.D.— The  i  California,  whence  he  was  called  to  hie  present 
words  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  these  words  seems  to  have  been  an  unselfish  j  Rev.  Alexander  Pashatt  of  Athens  (class  of  1831)  ,  Department  Chaplain 

the  glory  of  God,”  were  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  „„  nnt  an  anviatv  tor  their  own  safetv  J  n  X.  —  iij  1  u  .fir  Tv  rk  -tka  i ^"e  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  he  is  under 

the  lovinff  messaire  from  the  sisters  but  rather  '  an  anxiety  for  their  own  safety,  and  P.  Emory  Aldrich  of  Worcester;  D.D.-The  appointment  with  his  contingent  to  the  great  en- 

me  l^ng  mess^  irom  tne  siswrs,  out  ramer  ,  jjj  gaviour,  the  direct  reference  Revs.  E.  W.  Donald  of  New  York,  Edmund  Dawse  campment  at  San  Francisco.  The  party  will  start 

that  He  spoke  them  to  His  disciples  who  stood  jg  Jewish  division  of  the  day,  by  which  I  of  Sherbom,  Benjamin  F.  Hamilton  of  Boston,  !  from  New  York  July  19th,  by  special  train  for  the 

by,  and  who  themselves  were  warnal^y  attached  twelve  hours  were  for  labor,  and  the  remainder  ‘  and  Henry  P.  Smith  of  Cincinnati.  ‘  1  Coast.  Tx-ueuv 

to  the  home  circle  in  Bethany.  At  the  same  ^g^  g^gg  tl,g  ^  truth  con- 1  Commencement  exercises  t  i  f  a  n,  .  r. 

time,  it  is  probable  that  the  messenger  on  his  «_  .uggg  verses  is  that  the  Father  had  I  Mass.— The  Commencement  exe^ises  j  long  BRANCH.-FYrsf  Presbyterian  Church.— Oa 

ronorfAfl  thosA  worjla  althoiicrb  death  In  ttiese  ve^s,  18  tuat  tne  1?  atuer  naa  gj.  Harvard  College  occurred  on  June  30.  Eight  ,  and  after  July  4th,  this  congregation  will  worship 

return  reported  these  words,  altho^h  death  ^  an  allotted  time  for  service,  and  |  „jgmber8  of  the  graduating  class  delivered  ad-  every  Sabbath  in  the  Sea  Side  Chapel  on  Chelsea 

had  entered  the  home  before  him.  The  mean-  ^^is  time  was  His  day,  during  which  the  hatred  '  HAj/rAA  of  A  B  was  conferred  unon  '  avenue,  commencing  at  11  A.  M.  The  Rev.  Arthur 

ing  of  Christ  was  not  that  Lazarus  would  not  gj  ^gn  gouid  not  harm  Him.  The  twelve  hours  '  ooi  a.  «  ala  RAnrri  narcr  i  acting  pastor.  Seats  are  free.  Famill^ 


campment  at  San  Francisco.  The  party  will  start 
from  New  York  July  19th,  by  special  train  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Long  Branch.— Hrsf  Presbyterian  Church. — On 


POWDER 

Absolatoty  Pw*. 

This  powder  nover  varies.  A  marvel  ot  purity,  strenfOi. 


anniversary  ot  the  founding  of  the  Thursday  evening,  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
will  occur  next  November.  church  on  the  corner  of  Chelsea  and  Second  ave- 

'fmat.w  Bfmtmarv _ This  Mt.  TToiv.  nues.  A  Cordial  welcome  Is  extended  to  visitors 


That  he  did  die  we  know  from  the  statement  of  '  the  rest-neriod  which  would  be  also  the  I  ^  f 7 T  “■““‘versary  o  e  g  oi  i  Thursday  evening,  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 

Jesus  himself:  “Lazarus  is  dead”  (verse  14).  |  XterT  AndTe  learX  n7t  November.  church  on  the  corner  of  Chelsea  and  Second  ave-  I  1  U  rC  DVI  T’O 

To  ua  oa  wa  read  this  etory,  the  words  '•  Thto  i  ood,  but  of  tearless  “7““  r"”'  »“stro"g“S'S^TSa“”S,VfbSe£r5iei  I  AM  ES  PY  LF  \ 

•Ickness  is  not  unto  death,”  etc.,  are  made  plain  activity  in  doin  g  His  will ;  walking  not  by  the  the  State  h^  had  a  ve^  encouraging  ^m-  PENNSYLVANIA  llf'**  ^  ^  W 

by  the  event  which  followed;  but  to  the  sisters  ,i_bt  of  self  but  bv  the  inward  light  of  the  The  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossiter  preached  an  ^  .....  ^ 

stondia*  by  the  dead  body  ot  their  brother, ;  ,y  gplrlt never  seeking  to  prolon*  Ute  by  ““f  »>  ^  '“'“f  ““  7  r by‘  JSe7n“  ro™.7,  to  oa7  eS 

they  must  have  been  full  of  mystery,  and  a  evading  duty,  but  leaving  to  God  the  time  |  ^'^®  Chore  on  Sa  a  even  ng,  June  2  .  members.  Its  existence  was  only  nominal.  The 

severe  trial  to  their  faith.  That  they  could  not '  .  *.g  dav  shall  end  and  only  eager  to  do  He  pointed  them  to  the  open  door  which  Provi-  Lord’s  Supper  had  not  been  administered  for  about 

oomprehebdthairmeanln*,lssvidentfromthel  ■Weshallnev-  daacowould  a,t  balors,  theo..  .od  »tln.aUW  the  ^ 

complaint  with  which  they  met  the  Saviour  I  g^.  gtumble  if  we  thus  walk  and  work,  the  path  I  ^^"ovable  purpose  to  live  for  some  good  end.  On  Jewell,  and  ten  new  members^were  re-  ^  ^  ^0 

(verse  21).  be,g^  be  plain,  step  by  step,  and  the  I  24‘h,  the  chapel  was  filled  with  fellowship,  all  of  them  ^ds  of  fam-  Q  ^  ^ 

But  how  were  the  sickness  and  temporary  \  own  best  time  1  ‘“telligent  and  interested  spectators,  and  in  the  Hies.  Two  new  elders  were  Installed.  Dr.  A.  A.  Bi#  h  D  |  ■  ■■ 

death  of  Lazarus  to  be  “for  the  j-jg—  gf  rest  will  come  m  God  s  own  oest  time.  midst  of  beautiful  flowers  the  graduates  read  their  Armstrong  and  Gabriel  Bessley.  Thus  one  of  our  1  L  MM  W  1-  I  IH  ■— 

OcS”?  aJ^"  It  wa^to  rL'lt  in  atirecte  I  ,  evident  that  the  disciples  ggg^^g,  g,,  g^^gr  young  ladies  ternlshed  excellent  churches  begins  a  new  life.  h.  a.  ■  fc 

which,  more  than  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  i  not  heard  even  of  the  sickness  of  Lazams,  L^ggjg  ^jg^jj  ^gg^j  instrumental.  Dr.  H.  M.  MISSOURI.  1j16  b£ST  COMPOUND 

would  establish  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  breaks  the  news  of  them  in  the  ctoodwln  of  Olivet  College  delivered  the  annual  St-  Louis.— A  society  to  be  known  as  the  Pres-  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

ot  Hia  other  mirocle.  HU  eobmUa  oosertM  J You  ,“■  ^  ,7'^“'  “““  Zo"„!l".il£n?’or7f‘£j  WASHING  CLOTHING. 

that  He  was  assisted  by  the  devil  (Matt.  xii.  . .  , .  .  ,  aitynlfiAnnAA  Hafa  of  the  word  graduating  vlass,  after  which  a  social  season  was  Southern  Presbyterian  chgrches  of  St.  Louis,  may  ud everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa« 

24) ;  but  this  charge  could  not  be  brought  now,  J-ae  nen  signmcance  nere  oi  i  e  enjoyed,  and  a  sumptuous  collation  was  served  to  become  a  member,  has  been  organized.  "Itsob-  ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  h»ndi 

for  the  raisine  of  the  dead  could  only  be  at-  friend,  for  while  all  believers  are  the  mends  ^  great  number  of  guests  in  the  dining-hall.  Un-  shall  be  to  promote  Christian  fellowship,  and  Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amas- 

tributed  to  Almighty  power  (verse  45).  And  in  ““7  “  7“, 7  '1“  8“‘'«  “I  »'  Ho.-  5^7*7?  'ZtM  llZZZXhfeZeSe  i!.;*,’''  “J'-"' |."-4«uw. 

the  word.  “  that  the  Son  ot  God  might  be  glo-  ,‘7  '<"’’1  «”1  'ellew-teaebers.  the  post  year  b»  g  niS.  ™T,» 

rifled  thereby,”  there  is  undoubtedly  a  refer-  ^thnny.  And  then  this  word  „  prosperous  one.  The  Seminary  bos  bad  mote  the  work  of  evnogellsatlon  and  church  ex-  w  Ui.  onl,  ..r.  eAlcie,  mU  gvu.  mu. 

ence  to  the  glory  of  the  Son  which  was  to  fol-  sleepeth  brings  very  sweet  and  comforting  g^ggjjj_jjgg^jgg^  telephone,  new  piano,  and  street  tension  In  the  city  of  8t.  Louis  and  its  vicinity;  ■  aAnw  of  JAMBS  PYLE.  New  York. 

low  His  agony  and  death :  for  it  was  this  stu-  connection  with  the  g^ded  to  its  facilities.  With  means  in  the  strenShSrand  aSvIncinrtee  caL^oTchr^s-  - 1 - ^ - 

pendous  miracle  which  was  to  cause  His  death.  ^  treasury,  other  valuable  improvements  are  anticl-  tianity  according  to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  The  American  Tract  SoClCty. 

and  so  it  was  one  of  the  steps  leading  to  His  soul-activity.  Deato  does  not  break  the  pg^^^j  ^nder  the  guidance  of  Miss  Antoinette  Presbyterian  Church.”  Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 

glorification  as  the  exalted  Redeemer  of  the  covenant  of  friendship  between  Christ  and  tne  Brygnt,  the  new  principal,  the  Seminary  has  be-  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions ; 

world.  beUever.  but  it  brings  a  rest  from  labor  and  g  ^^ght  future.  San  FRANCisco.-The  Rev.  H.  T.  Miller  has  de-  grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy ;  sends 

The  afflictions  of  God’s  people  are  always  for  ®  7  i®  “  Easton,  Pa.— On  June  30th  the  Commencement  call  ^  tl’®  Central  Church  of  this  city.  colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 

His  glory :  for  in  those  afflictions  His  wisdom,  ^  ®  ®  ®®  ^  °  ®  exercises  closed  at  Lafayette  College.  The  vale-  B®v.J.  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  of  the  Central  Church,  hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar- 

power,  and  love  shine  f^h;  and  they  are  also  g.  iThe88.‘iv.i3;  Rev.xiv.l3).  '“The  dictory  address  was  delivered  by  Joseph  H.  Tudor  churcKn  iLTsabbath” mSming^^^^  den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 

for  our  glory  who  are  aCBicted,  Since  they  work  I  nruu  nKviaf  Florence,  N.  J.  These  degrees  were  conferred :  the  great  acceptance  of  the  congregations.  His  on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 


jamsq:le’s 


PEarliMC 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

ud  everything  else.  In  Hard  or  Soft  Wa* 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  handa 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepera. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
felts  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
'  aSlMof  JAMBS  PYLE.  New  York. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 


for  our  glory  who  are  amlctea,  since  tney  work  ■  ak.*  vaUavta- —i.Vv  r<ix-imA  of  Florence,  N.  J.  These  degrees  were  conferred 

out  tor  us  “  an  oxoomiln*  welRbt  ot  glory."  7.7', 7“  „  ,77  LL.D-Tbe  Eov.  John  Dovltl  D.D.,  New  Bnma 

Vekse  5.  In  tbl>  atatomont  ot  tbe  lovo  ot  bo  auapended  or  lost  la  ftn  darkoes.  o  unron-  ^  ^ 

JeeuB  tor  the  tamily  in  Bethany,  you  will  no-  _ 7-.-^ _ !  ,7  Preaidont  of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  a( 


sciousness.  On  the  contrary,  it  passes  through  I  ’  ‘  ’  ’  ‘  ■  ;  ^  ’  ”  the  subject  was  simple,  earnest,  and  spiritual,  well 

death  to  a  higher  degree  of  clearness  and  joy,  I  of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at  illustrated,  and  well  delivered.  Dr.  Wilson  has 

hAintr  trnnulAtAd  into  the  immediate  nresenne  Lancaster ;  Henry  D.  Swift,  M.D..  University  of  spent  his  whole  ministerial  life  in  _New  York  city. 


sermon  in  the  morning  was  on  the  text  “By  the  earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.”  His  treatment  of  year  mailed  free 

I-Ka  ciiK^xx/kf  ixroo  aivT.rklxx  £k<xi«nACif  nn<1  C‘r\{ tiu  1  waII  ^  * 


tice  that  Martha’s  name  is  first.  The  reason  translated  into  the  immediate  presence  Lancaster;  Henry  D.  Swift,  M.D.,  University  of  spent  his  whole  minister 

for  this  may  be  that  her  spiritual  needs  made  if  Haac  nAf  te  u!  Pennsylvania.  D.D.— Rev.  William  Laurie,  pastor  where  he  has  been  very 

bet  tb,  objont  tbe  peculiar  love  of  Jeeue  ^^t  maturtruTtb:  "Zl  of  .be>r«byted.„  eburcb.  Belled..,,  Pa.  Bev.  «e^“,Sa'Kb , 


just  as  a  mother  will  love  the  most  fervently  P  thA  wHaIa  hndv  nf  Phriat  John  Burrows,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 

the  child  who  is  the  most  dependent  on  her  if  vv^  he  at  Glean,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  Professor 

AUFA  and  consequently  every  member  of  it,  will  be  l  ^  „  y 


een  very  successful.  He  is  much 
ilifomia  and  the  administration, 
always  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 


f  11  ’  r  wn  ”  ^^®  MacAHster  College,  St.  Paul. 

'^Buf  tL  disciples  did  not  comprehend  the  Edgar,  M.D.,  New  York  city. 

meaning  of  the  Master’s  words,  and  so  He 


Juhn  Burrows,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  when  he  comes  this  way. — The  Occident, 
at  Glean,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  Professor  Rj-y.  h.  M.  Storrs,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First 


The  question  may  be  asked  by  your  class,  j.  .  ,  .  ,  *• 

Why  should  it  be  said  that  Jesus  loved  this  comprehend  the 

household,  when  His  love  for  all  the  world  is  meaning  of  the  Master  s  words  and  so  He 
a  revealed  tnith  ?  The  answer  is  that  Divine  ®^tes  plainly  to  them  the  of  he  dea  h  of 
love,  like  human  love,  has  its  degrees.  We  1  T  i  w  tv.  I 

read  that  God  loved  the  world,  and  that  this  P/f®® 

■t  x.  J  I  xi.  ■»x.  t  TT-  a  44  xiT  not  bocause  it  would  have  been  painful  to  see 
was  manifested  in  the  gift  of  His  Son.  ,  ..  ,  ,  x.  v.  •4x.u  x. 

1  TT4  1.  TT  A  X  1  J  If  -D  X  —  sodcur  u  fiiend  dio,  but  bocause  tfac  greatcr 

love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.”  But  we  ,  .  .  .  .  ’  ,  ,,  , _ “  . 


|Hitfi0ters  anDr 


now  in  San  Francisco.  ^  jmUWN  UIIUTIMS  &  uu., 

San  Buenaventura. — Six  were  received  at  the  W  11  Q4  4  Wa  Ya  It 

last  communion,  four  of  whom  were  baptized,  one  Wall  oirCBlj  aBW  xOrK. 

of  these  being  a  mother  who  brought  tw'o  children 

for  baptism.  A  Mission  Band  was  organized  re-  But  and  Sell  BilIxS  op  Exchange 

cently  during  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Ira  M.  Condlt,  and  y  n _ - _  .  — v  m.. 

is  quite  promising.  The  services  of  Children’s  Day  ISSUE  COMMEIRCIAL  AND  TRAVELLERS 


O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  ^ 

_ gltytieyt(8einentg> 

l^^BRonsT^ 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  BilIxS  op  Exchange 


Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans 


read  that  God  loved  the  world,  and  that  this  xxx.xxxx.x.j  NEW  YORK.  is  quite  promising.  The  services  of  Children’s  Day  abhue  xiva  v 

was  manifested  in  the  gift  of  His  Son.  “"We  not  because  it  would  have  been  paiiiful  to  see  new  York  City.— Fo«rtecnfA  S(ree<.-The  course  were  interesting.  CREDITS,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 

love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.”  But  we  a  fnend  die,  but  J>ecan8e  the  greater  of  the  “  down-town  ’’  churches,  with  their  noble  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN.  WOrld.  MaKE  TELEGRAPHIC  TrANS 

r^.^  tb.tCbHatlovacl  tbe  Cbuxcb(Epb.v  Y^kTSaraX^^ro*^^^  FBB8  OF  MONEY  TO  AND  FBOM  EUBOPl 

SX-^Flter^g^uXs-^ra  ^rocla  uould  ..rou*.b  o,  ibelx  loltb  ra“»  1.7';  CoiXEGTlONB  ,N  ABL  FoBEIGF 

forbumonsln.  Tbea  we  And  that  thero  wore  7"  7’^  I! w7r.77t7x*?„‘.?- SLh  1>“  GlmS^u  ik  jStor  hI  £  o  CoDNTBIES. 

wbo  became  tbe  laOroa.  «eada  f  «a“  Mp  ‘fe  “e"St7.^  p  ,  ,  ■  „  1  a  o  f  ■ 

S^t”^ero  ,1”  ''<’7 7""'“'  I'wa^Mn^^Zi^lZtr'ntJiaZhe^a"  Ir^au'or”  Z nTUf 7  b^ PresbylBnaii  BoaM  of  PiBcation  s 

leaned  hU  be«l  on  Jeaus’s  boaom,”aad  was  *bmiwe  of  tbe  nobility  of  Tbomos’s  ebaroeter,  deeomto»  (In  the  tet  Sobtatb  In  Septe^^^^^  thXu  iS  (a„ri  TZt  remele  “ 

theonly  one  Who  dared  to  put  the  question  at  “^l^®  devotion  of  his  love  for  the  Saviour.  choKhtedT^^^^^^^  surpassed  in  the  North)-more  solid-looking  gen-  JLA.TE  BOOKS. 

the  table  “  Lord,  who  is  it  ?  ”  We  leam.  there-  ^  “to  pictured  before  us  frih  fo&,  Id  tee^ight  Ln"r/nSe  w^ro'S? Z  brsor^'  nA";  _ 

fore,  the  blessed  truth  that  while  all  the  ran-  ^J“®  ®^  _  _  .  .  ^  did  I  see  an  assembly  that  looked  so  little  like  a  finilTlig  AIIPV  miT 


somed  sheep  are  dear  to  the  Shepherd,  it  is 
possible  to  come  into  intimacy  with  Christ,  and 


John  XX.  24  we  see  him  as  the  skeptical  apostle  these  improvemeuts— say  $3(XX) — was  secured  be- 


-not  a  frivolous  skeptic  who  is  hostile  to  the  I  forehand  by  a  freewill  offering  of  “all  the  people,”  I  ces  of  TealZLre' aiplroS  now^to^ay 

«  ••  ...  V  •  a.ir1pn  nv  anmn  frirmpr  m  Am  I  h  a  nin  urorAh.  I..  ..  .  .  .  _ ... 


j^Mble  to  come  into  mum.^ywltbObrt.t  and  demands  positive  knowl-  '’J'*  r“ll‘  tbit  haviZfieipd  ThomM  Guthrie  of  SnburK  «-f  h.  uS.  i,.../ 

^.s^^me  acumated  w.tb  tbe  secret  of  j, foundation  of  fnltb.  Tbolueksays:  o $0^00^*  reSb^^t'r  1?  h7,7.r -l^lS' £^7y^^t 

“■Ck  e.  It  seems  strau*e,  when  we  flmt  "  -  71  7“  FEOM  ACCADI4  TO  BACHPEIAE 


'He  united  a  mind  inclining  to  doubt  and  ued  spiritual  fruitfulness. 


Y  exLox:.  V  Av  ov-a-^AXAo  ovauxAM-v;.  waxv::xa  wc  xxxatji  -  .  i  .hear  a  itiore  absorbing,  spiritual,  eloquent,  and  ...  ■..■.....rr .....  i 

lYxiYfl  thia  vprao  that  imm^intelv  tel tewi n o’  despondency  with  Intense  acuteness  of  sensi-  The  North  Presbyterian  Church  enjoyed  a  pleas-  moving  sermon  on  an  ordinary  occasion.  It  was  m  i.f  I 

read  this  ver^  that  immediately  following  I  passages  cited  it  would  ap-  ant  communion  season  on  Sabbath.  June  27.  Ten  worthy  of  William  Wirt’s  Blind  Wcher.  r  made  Lir?ea!! 


the  statement  that  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  ^  r\K-lZl  tC  ‘I.  "‘each  i  have  eVerdonrandnearlv  all 

,  ,  J  T  .  XU  .  X  xi.  X  TT  Dear  that  his  doubting  was  the  result  of  pro-  persons  united  with  It,  six  by  profession  of  faith  pnaciiiiif,  x  nave  ever  uone,  ana  neany  an 

sister  and  Lazarus,  we  have  the  fact  that  He  ;  ,  .  _ .v,„i„w..irxvi,v  j  .  u  i  x.  mu _ .1  beard,  seem  ilke  mere  si'rmonizing. 

delaved  goincr  to  Bethanv  two  davs  after  the  earnestness,  approaching  to  melancholy  and  four  by  letter.  The  main  audience-room  of  Looking  around  to  catch  the  eye  of  my  frienil,  I 

.ixiiTww.  rvf  allied  to  a  yeaiTiing  after  truth;  hence  he  the  building  will  be  closed  during  the  Summer  for  saw  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  men  in  the  audience 

uoings  oi  tne  great  sorrow  re^nea  nim.  jnow  critical  spirit  of  the  circle  of  apos-  alterations  and  repairs.  The  galleries  are  to  be  were  in  tears.  It  was  not  rant,  or  artificial  excite- 

in  seeking  to  understand  this  seemingly  un-  ,,  -d.-x;,  mu  hnd  wonk  faith  ha  nlan  taken  down,  and  new  and  larger  ones  put  In  their  ment.  or  mere  pathos,  but  thought  burning  and 

feeling  delay,  let  us  notice  u  .^ITthlt  hiL  m  aZ  P’®®®'  ^  “®'^  ®‘®®  ^® 

1  T'hot  If  Taaiia  hoxi  of  tew  Tiath  stiong  love.  He  bclieved  that  his  Master  erected,  to  accommodate  the  large  and  increasing  ^  , 

1.  If  .Tesus  had  started  at  on^  for  Beth-  .^^gg  imperiling  His  life  by  going  to  Judea,  and  Sunday-school.  The  old  North  Church  Is  trs’ing  The  Woodrow  Trouble.-A  correspondent  of 
any,  He  could  not  have  reached  there  before  _ „  .xv  ,wxv  vivio  to  solve  the  problem  at  which  all  our  churches  nr?  the  Presbyterian  Observer  puts  down  as  “Among 


any.  He  could  not  have  reached  there  before  ^  was  determined  to  go  this  aDOStle  to  solve  the  problem  at  which  all  our  churches  ari  the  Presbyterian  Observer  puts  down  as  “Among 

Lazarus  died,  for  He  waited  in  Bethabara  only  ,  •  j  4.  wim  fxk  “■t  work,  viz:  of  reaching  the  great  non-church-  ^®  ™®®t  sincere  and  earnest  supporters  of  Dr. 

two  days,  but  Lazarus  had  been  dead  four  was  as  determined  to  accompany  Him,  even  to  ,  It  proposes  to  furnish  the  best  Woodrow  “  in  the  present  controversy,  such  men 

HoL  whin  wl  Tf  nsnnlf  It  Is  tiue  that  he  afterward  forsook  church  conveniences  at  such  moderate  cost  to  the  ®®x^®''-  Wilson  the  venerab  e  Sec- 

days  when  He  arriy^  (verse  39).  Jt  cannot  ^  worshipper,  that  no  one  neeil  feel  locked  out  from  rotary-emeritus  of  Foreign  Missions,  before  the  war 

therefore  be  true  that  the  purpose  of  this  delay  the  house  otQod  because  of  Inabllhy  to  pay  pew-  and  Sny  yearfpre?^o?[^^^^^^^ 

was  the  death  of  the  brother,  in  order  that  the  ^  xi-.x  .n-  ,1  xUuvSnxv  ront.  Preaching  services  will  be  held  on  Sunday  ®‘onary  to  1  urKey,  mia  many  years  rroi^sor  in  uo- 

miraele  might  be  oerformed  ®^®*^  ^*^®  dearest  Fnend  and  divine  mornings  In  the  large  lecture-room  of  the  build-  Seminary;  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stillman  of 

u  Thn  P.kr«k«  WnnH  Tnr-  Mastei.  Ithaswell  been  Said,  “  TWs  Saying  ing.  The  Sabbath-school  and  the  Wednesday  Tuscaloosa  Ala  ;  Rev  Dr.  W.  E.  Boggs  and  Eu- 

2.  The  work  of  Chnst  in  Parsea  beyond  Jor  remembered  to  the  honor  of  Thomas,  evening  meetings  will  also  be  sustained.  As  our  £®“®  Daniel  of  Memphis,  T^n. ,  and  Rev.  Dr.  C. 

dan  was  very  important,  and  He  could  not  ^  , _ i-„».,wVv„  readers  are  general Iv  aware,  the  North  Church—  R-.  Hemphill  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  well  as  many 


leave  it  half  wmpleted^  ’^me  in  t£rt  place  chiefly  known  as  an  example  of  unbe-  Th  7®,''^*^®®,*'  th'®"i  eroers »o 

i^ld^nevir^retum  ter  mrhoiJi^Tas^crose^t  ‘»^®®®®‘^  Lord  walks  no  longer  the  path-  alfd"‘^™rty-flret  sM,®  an^s^^^  t  ^  G®““®®1  A^ 

would  never  return,  for  His  hour  was  clo^  at  large  population.  We  trust  that  pastor  Rossiter  t^®  late  General  Assembly  at  Auguste,  (te  af-  1334  Che.tn«t  st.,  PhUadeipki.,  p.., 

hand,  there  were  farewell  words  to  be  spoken,  ^  „  7  ueain.  «»  »»  his  people  may  more  than  realize  their  highest  that  he  occupies  the  same  ground  with  ref-  oa 

by  which  the  faith  of  infant  believers  would  be  Elcrifi®‘i  Redeemer  and  Master,  and  if,  like  expectations.  erence  to  evolution  that  Dr.  Patton  of  Princeton  WARD  fc  DRUMMOND,  116  Ha«Mu  St.,  Hew  York,  H.  T. 

a  J  mu-  V,:  u _ i  xu  _  Thomas.  we  are  sincerely  devoted  to  Him,  we  Prm*  'tk., -d^..  d  t  u  ,  j  does,  and  says :  "  But  while  Dr.  Patton  retains  his  . . _ 

confirmed.  This  was  a  higher  work  than  go-  .  .  willing  to  work  and  suffer  and  die  for  tho  f®®®*f,®^  high  place  In  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 

ing  to  Bethany  just  then,  and  the  duties  in  JaHb®  willing  to  work  and  suffer  and  die  ter  ^e^roe  of  P^D  from  Syracuse  U^^  Northern  Church.  Dr.  Woodrow  is  branded  as  a 

God’s  service  never  conflict  ®‘®  ®®‘"®-  remembering  always  that  if  we  are  ’  |^"®®  Auburn  T^logical  heretic,  and  his  ignominious  removal  is  demanded. 

VJW  8  se^ice  never  conuici,.  faithful  unto  death,  we  shall  receive  the  crown  S«mteary  In  the  of  1^.  and  entered  at  once  What  for  ?  For  holding  a  scientific  theory— a  Manhattan  SAvinoe  institution,  1 

3.  Another  reason  may  have  ^n  that,  1  forever.  th^”ehirch^T«^  hilfn  i^®  “e'«r  taught,  and  h^  prom-  > 

though  Lazarus  was  dead,  yet  had  the  miracle  K'cry  auurog _  the  church  has  been  prospered,  both  as  regards  ig^^  not  to  teach  in  the  Seminarv— a  theory  which  HAAU  Cl  *1  I  n*  •  1  j 

followed  before  the  burial,  many  might  have  members  and  co^r^atlon.  m.  Prof.  Patton  boldly  says  is  not  only  not  In  conflict,  70th  SCIIli’ADnUdl  DlVldOlld* 

argued  that  he  was  only  in  a  trance,  and  thus  yiik  cbjitral  church,  rociiestbr.  Ii^pebance.— Mr.  Daniel  James  Many,  a  recent  but  in  fullest  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God.” 

X,  ^  »ni  »xu'i  uL  u  k»,.xx  XI.  Tk  r,,,.  groduatc  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  was  on  Dr.  Woodrow,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  William  Trustees  of  this  institution  have  declared  interest 

the  full  glory  of  the  miracle  would  have  been  On  Sunday  morning,  June  20th,  the  Rev.  Theo-  June  22d  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  to  Adams  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  dated  June  9th,  referring  ®“  *•'  sums  remaining  on  deposit  during  the  three  or  six 

dimmed.  But  the  delay  of  four  days  was  suffl-  dore  W.  Hopkins,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presby-  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  insteUe<i  over  the  Pres-  to  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  sayg;  “lam  months  ending  June  30th,  inst.,  at  the  rate  of  three  and 

dent  to  settle  positively  the  fact  of  death,  so  terian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  preached  from  ^terian  church  of  Esperance,  Schoharie  county,  confident  that  sooner  or  later  the  Church  will  see  one^-half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  isoo  and  under,  and 

that  even  Martha  objected  to  the  opening  of  the  text  “Owe  no  man  anything.”  Rom.  xill.  8.  p;J7.vtIri!n®rh..'!.‘4.h®‘  ^*'®®®  ®^®''«®®  “‘^rly  untrue.  Un-  three  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  excess  of  tsoo,  not 

..  X  K  _  _ _ *x.v  ,  »  XU  U  -  „  „  J  xu-x  X  uresbyterlan  Church,  Albany,  preached  the  ser-  til  that  time  comes,  I  am  content  patiently  to  wait,  exceeding  $3,000.  Payable  on  and  after  the  third  Monday 

the  tomb  when  Jesus  himself  commanded  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  announced  that  ten  mon  from  Psalm  cxxl.  1,  2 ;  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Matte-  Meanwhile  I  can  do  nothing  that  would  even  seem  in  July  next.  Edward  schell.  President. 

“  Take  ye  away  the  stone.”  years  or  more  ago  a  small  debt  had  been  contract-  son  of  West  Troy  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pas-  to  be  disloyal  to  God’s  truth ;  I  infinitely  prefer  c.  f.  alvord  Secretary. 

4.  There  was  another  reason,  and  to  my  ed  for  certain  church  improvements,  and  that  this  ^^®  H®y.  W.  J.  Blain  of  Esperance  the  suffering  prosecution  before  the  Church  as  an  evil- 

mind  it  was  the  chief  reason  for  this  delav  had  irraduallv  Increased  until  now  it  amounted  to  ‘J*®  peopl®-  'The  congregation  was  large,  doer,  condemnation  by  erring  men  as  a  teacher  of 

mina,  it  was  tne  cmei  rcMon  lor  tnis  aeiay,  naa  gradually  increasea  until  now  11  amountea  to  and  much  interest  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  dangerous  heresy,  and  as  a  ‘troubler  in  Israel,’ 


16ino.  Price,  60  Cents. 


Address  orders  to 


JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snpt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  PhUndelphln.  Pn,, 


e'^olution  that  Dr.  Patton  of  Princeton  WARD  k  DRUMMOHD,  116  Hasnu  St.,  Hew  York,  H.  Y. 
does,  and  says:  "  But  while  Dr.  Patton  retains  his  _ _ _ _ _ ' _ _ _ 


Manhattan  savings  Institution,  ) 
New  York,  June  23, 188«.  j 


70th  Semi-Annual  Dividend. 


C.  F.  alvord.  Secretary. 


and  this  was  to  test  the  faith  of  the  sisters  in  about  $4000:  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  raise  church  was  manifested.  the  misconstruction  and  disapprobation  of  my 

the  love  of  their  divine  Friend.  They  expect-  the  sum  of  $2000  more  for  local  improvements  and  Windham.— During  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  views  and  of  my  conduct  by  my  nearest  and  best 
ed  His  immediate  coming ;  they  believed  that  needed  repairs,  and  that  the  further  sum  of  $2000  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  at  General  Assembly,  the  friends,  if  need  be.  Expulsion  from  office  and  de- 

TTfi  would  come  in  acaaon  to  save  life  and  was  desired  to  oav  a  mortcace  unon  the  North  extensive  repairs  of  the  church  edifice  were  pushed  position  from  the  ministry,  maybe  very  terrible, 

He  would  come  in  season  to  save  and  was  d®slr^  to  pay  a  mortgage  u^n  tne  xNorth  jQ^wiird,  so  that  after  occupying  the  Free  Metho-  though  that  depends  upon  circumstences-they 

eagerly  they  looked  in  the  direction  of  Betha-  Mission  Chapel— now  become  the  North  Presby-  jist  Church  for  over  three  months,  the  congrega-  have  not  always  been  so ;  but,  however  terrible, 
bara,  hoping  every  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  terian  Church — which  the  trustees  proposed  to  tion  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  reoccupying  Its  they  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
of  that  longed-for  form.  But  the  moments  deed  over  to  the  new  church  free  of  encumbrance,  own  church  last  Sabbath,  July  4th.  The  building  shame  and  disgrace  in  God  s  sight  of  unfaithful- 
a  .  i  1  T  1  i.k„ -Ur  nnnirina  .i4k/.i<>FaH  fkof  fik.k  hos  bccn  rcroofed  and  rccarpeted ;  the  other  im-  ness  to  one  s  convictions  of  the  truth.  It  should 

flew  by,  and  death  was  knocking  louder  and  In  conclusion  Mr.  Hopkins  declared  that  the  pres-  provements  are  thus  describeil  by  the  Windham  be  said,  that  Dr.  Adams  would  fain  have  reached 

louder.  “Where,  O  where  is  Jesus?”  they  j  ent  was  the  time  to  raise  this  amount  of  $80<X),  and  Journal:  “The  work  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  a  solution  of  this  matter  by  a  compromise;  but  Dr. 


BPER  cent,  debenture  RONDS 

OF  THE 

nDEUTT  LOAN  AND  TRUST  GO. 

OF  STORM  LAKE,  IOWA.  Caah  GapiUxl,  $100,000. 
These  are  regular  Cnupon  Bonds,  $900  and  $1,000  each, 
the  direct  obligation  ot  the  Company,  and  secured  by  Mort¬ 
gages  on  Real  Estate,  deposited  with  the 

.WETROPOLITAY  TBI'hT  GO.  OF  M.  Y., 
Trustee,  at  whose  office  Interest  Is  payable  semi-annually. 
They  run  five  to  ten  years,  and  may  be  registered  at  New 


asked  one  of  the  other.  But  a  day  went  by.  that  he  proposed  to  invite  subscriptions.  Hardly  has  just  been  completed.  The  contract  to  fresco  Woodrow  (replying  in  all  seriousness  and  good  York  office.  These  investments  combine  all  the  safety 

the  cold  sweat  stood  on  the  sick  one’s  face,  the  were  the  words  spoken  when  five  subscriptions  of  fjj®  Interior  was  given  to  Cryne  .t  (Chesterfield  of  temper)  could  not  ^en  look  ^  teat  direction.  Ity,  with  the  convenl^^^f^  Kalfroacf  Bond.* 

pulse  beat  more  and  more  fainUy,  and  yet  no  $500  each  were  announced,  and  these  were  rapidly  gcrolba^  flat  work  in  conventional  ornamente-  8eemrtrhave‘a'i^Jriourt^k^betere”lt,  and  k'S  ®wm.g!£lapp' Treasurer,  T  N.ss..  st.,  w.  y. 

Jesus  could  be  seen  in  the  distance.  And  followed  by  subscriptions  of  smaller  amounts,  tion  in  a  circular  form  of  modern  design.  Back  of  grown  out  of  the  above  controversy.  Week  before - - 

when  some  one  whispered  “He  is  dead,”  they  ranging  from  $300  to  $3;  after  twenty  minutes  it  the  pulpit  is  finished  in  ndief  and  conventional  last  it  met  on  Tuesday  to  deal  with  the  cliarges  the  Presbyterian  board  of  belief  fob 

refused  at  first  to  believe  it  for  thev  said  “  He  was  found  that  153  members  of  the  church  and  P®®®*  work,  pr^enting  a  fine  appearance.  The  preferred  against  the  Messrs.  (Converse,  eilitors  disabled  ministers  and  the  widows 

rerusea  at  nrst  to  Deliete  it,  lor  tney  ^la  ne  was  louna  umi-  c  u^rs  oi  me  enuren  anii  ^^^rdering  is  of  the  flat  conventional  order  on  aide  and  proprietors  of  the  Christian  Observer,  by  Dre  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers. 

cannot  die.  Jesus  is  coming  and  He  loved  congregation  had  suosenbed  to  the  fund,  and  that  gnd  bottom,  and  also  around  the  windows.  The  Daniel,  Bogg.s,  and  Martin  of  Memphis.  "Tenn!  Office,  1334  chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lazarus.”  O  it  was  a  hard  test  of  faith,  but  the  sum  of  $9384  had  been  pledged.  ground  work  is  buff  drab,  the  centre  field  in  deep  The  first  two  days  were  occupied  in  discussing  the  ContrlbuUone  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  ot  mlnUtere 

I  think  thev  never  doubted  His  love,  and  even  This  is  a  fitting  incident  of  a  pastorate  of  five  blue,  and  the  ornamentations  in  colors  to  corre-  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  next  three  days  in  ex-  disabled  hyageordisease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
-flea  thejileat  body  was  laid  ia  the  tomb,  jom,.  durla*  ”7“  time  the  roli  of  the  church  r»,rcepoaY,“h  tZ 

faith  in  His  affection  was  as  strong  as  ever,  has  increased  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  attendance  a  ver>'  neat  and  tasty  appearance.  The  pulpit  has  20.  that  the  prosecution  might  be  allowed  to  ob-  PerthAmboy.  Ch^ks should  h«  vAbirto 

although  it  never  entered  their  minds  that  His  upon  regular  meetings  correspondingly.  To  speci-  been  raised,  and  on  the  right  a  platform  added  for  tain  additional  testimony  if  it  can  be  procured.  ^f  w.  w.  hebebton  Treasarez 


L^^TE  BOOKS. 

GRirriN  ALLEY  FOLK. 

Showing  that  even  those  sorely  degraded  by  intemperance 


SCHOOLS  AHD  COLLEGES. 

Mice  C  I  VnilCC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
MISS  ti  Li  KUUtdi  young  ladies  and  CHILDREIi 

43  Bast  SSth  Street.  New  York. 

_ Afternoon  Classee  tor  Adults. 

ATBACHBR  ot  experience,  understanding  thorough. 

ly  the  management  ot  young  ladles,  desires  a  position 
as  Assistant  Principal,  or  teacher  of  Mathematics,  English 
Literature,  and  History.  Address  *  Teacher,*  Bookaway,  N.J. 

CAYUQA  IxAKB  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. _ MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal, 

~J0HN  C.  GREEN  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Regular  four-year  courses,  as  follows :  I.  For  the  degree 
ot  Bachelor  ot  Science,  a  general  course;  also  elective 
courses  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics.  II.  For  tbe  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  Including, 
beside  the  usual  professional  studies,  applications  of  Else* 
trlcity  to  tbe  Arts.  Post  Graduate  Instruction  in  Higher 
Mathematics,  Graphics,  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry 
and  Assaying,  Biology,  Physics,  and  Astronomy.  Entrance 
examinations  Sept.  14th  and  16th,  1886.  For  special  ooureee 
and  other  Information,  apply  to  the  College  Treasurer. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  oommehoe  its  63d  year  September  9.  Fine  LlbraiT, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instrao- 
tion.  Best  of  home  influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

DECKERTOWN,  SUSSEX  CO.,  N.  J. 

A  SELECT  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

for  both  sexes.  School  year  begins  September  8.  For  Cir¬ 
cular,  address  W.  H.  SEEtKY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINL 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  ot  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  bos  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies, 

103  East  61st  Street,  New  York. 

The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  ore  very 
moderate— $600  per  year,  including  Board  and  Tuition  in 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  in 
the  tamily.  Highest  testimonials. _ 

lUV  UAII  CCUIIIADY  VOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 
IVI  nALL  OLNIlRAni  briugeton,  n.  j. 

Reopens  Sept.  16.  Was  full  last  year.  Large  classes  In  Art, 
Languages,  Music,  Ac.  Mild  Winters,  home  care  and  com- 
tort.  For  particulars,  address  Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph  D. 

SELWYN  HALL,  READING,  FA^ 

A  CHCRI'H  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
Condaeted  upon  the  Military  Plan. 

Thorough  Instruction,  Sound  Discipline,  Large  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Equipped  Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall.  For  clrcu- 
Igrs,  address  the  Headmaster, _ L.  C.  BISHOP. 

HOUUHTOxV  seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIEO, 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

36th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. _ A.  O.  BENEDICT. 

lYERVIEW  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  tor  Ckillege  and  the  Government  Academies,  for 
Business  and  Social  relati<->m.  Thorough  Military 
Instructloa.  Springfield  Cadet  Rifles. 
_ BISUEE  a  AM EN,  Principals. 

BETTIE  SIT  ART  fN.sflTUTE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  tor  Young  Ladles.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  16tb,  1886.  Courses  of  study  equal  to  that 
of  any  Seminary— Classical,  Literary,  and  Musical.  Advan¬ 
tages  in  Art  aud  Elocution  unsurpassed.  Careful  training 
In  morals  and  manners.  Home  comforts.  For  catalogues, 
apply  to _ Mrs.  M.  MoKEE  HOMES. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Courses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  '  Eacptme$  low.  FERRY  HALL — thorough  Course  tor 
Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  and  further 
Information,  apply  to  the  Pbebident,  Lake  Ffirest,  Ill. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL. 

aOiiT  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

For  Oirlt  and  Young  Ladia.  Boarding  and  Day. 
Prepares  tor  College;  graduates  In  Seminary  course; 
quail  Acs  for  teaching. 

Reference — John  Wanamaker.  Address  tor  circulars 
Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER.  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

OGONTZ 

NCIIOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIFJi. 

The  fourth  year  of  this  School  (known  lor  thirty-three 
years  as  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  o])en  Wetlnesday, 
Sept.  iiBth,  at  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  For  circulars,  address 

PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  9.  Two  courses  of  study  lor  degrees. 
Classical,  and  Modf.kn  Lanouaoe  with  elective  studies. 
Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and  Physical 
Laboratories.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Situation  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Expenses  are  low.  Preparatory  schools 
at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

E.  BUHHNF.LL,  SEC’Y,  CLEVELAKD,  O. 

ouN<^l  AmEiT 

Yt^R.  1.  SEMINARY. 

F.  CHAEDL^“d.  D.,  JVm<.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Ladies 

SEMINARY. 


16mo.  Illastrated.  Price,  $1,13. 

MABEL'S  SDHHEB. 

A  tale  of  Child  life  In  Northern  India. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  83  Cents. 

RALPH  WESTON’S  SECRET. 

Showing  how  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  may  descend 
from  father  to  daughter,  and  again  from  mother  to  son. 

I6mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

THE  WEDDED  LIFE. 

By  the  Rew.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

A  little  volume  intended  for  presentation  to  the  newly- 
wedded,  and  containing  a  marriage  certificate. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  woTen. 

Under  care  of  tbe  Synod  of  New  York. 

Course  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Collegesi 
also  Elective  and  Special  Course*.  Best  advantages 
In  Mn.le  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  EUevator. 
Astronomical  Ubservatory— Nosenm  and  Art  Gnl. 
lery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES.  D.D,,  Pres’t,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wells  College  for  Young  Ladles. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facllitle. 
tor  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
healthfulnoss.  Session  begins  Sept.  18,  1K86.  Send  for 
catalogue.  E.  8.  FHISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

Rye  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YUBK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  B.  J.  LIFE. 


For  particulars,  address 


Mrs.  f.  J.  LIFE. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBURG-UN-HUDttON,  N.  Y., 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  tbe  best  colleges.  Two  Tale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  Faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc  ,  address 
HENRY  W.  gIGLAK.  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 
Tbe  33d  annual  session  will  open  September  Ist,  18M. 
Board  and  tuition  9170.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
_ Mlse  HELEN  PEABODY,  PrlnclpaL 

UPNON  SKMINART,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County 
Home  School  for  Boys,  Number  limited.  Keeps  thenk 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Buslnees.  Makes 
good  men  of  bad  boys.  References :  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  Ir.,  "  N.  Y.  Evangelist,"  New  York  city.  For  other 
referencee  or  information,  inquire  ot 
_ Bev.  HENRY  UPSON.  Principal,  Sew  Preeton,  Ct 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

r0&  Lsszas  TTinVZBSZTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pn. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one 
the  meet  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founds 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tulUon  Is  enUrely  tree  to  all.  For  pnrtitb 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrlnclpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  Jnly  1st— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


POUGHKEEPSIE  <N.Y.) 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 
A  Fint-CIass  School  for  Boys 
only,  fur  College,  West  Point, 
Asnspolis,  Scientific  schools,  or 
FOR  BUSINESS. 
Terms,  $40a  For  Circulars  and 
Beferences,  adilress, 
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A  PBATER  FOR  TO-DAT. 

BT  HABBIANNB  FABNINOHAM. 

In  the  lull  between  the  battles 
We  look  up  to  Thee,  O  Gkxl ; 

Flash  Thine  orders  to  the  armies, 

Lift  above  the  hosts  Thy  rod. 

Misty  eyes  look  forth  before  them. 

Doubting  hearts  cry  out  for  light, 

God,  be  Thou  our  England’s  Leader, 

Show  us  what  is  right. 

Wisest  men  may  be  mistaken. 

Keenest  eyes  can  see  not  far. 

Great  Light-Giver  lift  above  us. 

Guiding  ray  of  sun  or  star. 

Look  with  pity  where  we  stumble, 

Working  always  through  the  night — 

Send  the  dawn  of  clearer  morning. 

Till  we  see  the  right. 

With  the  swift  sword  of  Thy  Spirit, 

O  go  forth,  and  slay  the  wrong. 

Evil,  hatred,  all  unfairness — 

Weaken  these  where  they  are  strong ! 

Let  the  brother-love  within  them, 

Buie  our  public  men  in  might, 

God,  be  Thou  our  England's  Leader, 

And  defend  the  right. 

Kot  for  self,  but  for  the  nation. 

Not  for  party,  but  for  Thee, 

And  the  true  weal  of  the  peoples. 

Let  the  men  who  lead  us  be ! 

O  cleanse  Thou  the  springs  of  action. 
Strengthen  thought,  and  clear  the  sight. 
Let  us  only  live  .and  prosper 
As  we  do  the  right. 

What  is  right  ?  We  asktthe  question. 

But  the  answer  is  with  Thee. 

Give  the  undecided  wisdom. 

Show  the  dim  eyes  what  to  see. 

Flash  Thine  orders  to  the  armies. 

Lift  on  high  Thy  guiding  rod ; 

In  the  lull  totween  the  battles. 

We  look  up  to  Thee,  O  God. 

— Christian  World,  London. 


lighten  and  influence  the  reader ;  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

Remember,  dear  friends,  you  are  not  doinji'  a 
favor  to  the  Committee  by  sending  them  your 
support.  They  are  simply  your  instruments, 
to  see  the  work  is  properly  done.  The  work  is 
yours,  the  responsibility  is  yours,  the  reward 
will  be  yours.  Five-cent  subscriptions  from 
every  ipember  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
everj'  Sabbath-school  scholar— what  a  grand 
work  that  would  accomplish  this  coming  year ! 
Will  not  some  give  more  ?  May  God  direct  us 
in  this  great  work,  and  follow  it  with  His  bless¬ 
ing.  _  A.  B. 


TEMPERANCE  METHODS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Minneapolis,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tem¬ 
perance  reported  favorably  on  the  work  of  the 
Permanent  Committee,  but  nevertheless  rec¬ 
ommended  its  discharge.  This  action  induced 
no  little  discussion.  Able  and  wise  friends  of 
the  cause  were  listened  to  with  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  addresses  favoring  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  was  from 
the  lips  of  a  time-honored  veteran  in  the  battle 
against  the  intoxicating  cup,  who  hails  from 
an  Eastern  city.  His  objection  to  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  was  that  it  established  a  prece¬ 
dent  that  might  be  fairly  followed  by  a  demand 
for  other  committees  on  si>ecial  vices  or  im¬ 
moralities,  such  as  the  social  evil,  Sunday 
newspapers,  theatres,  etc.,  all  of  which  should 
at  proper  times  receive  the  special  attention  of 
every  minister  and  church  officer. 

It  is  not  the  intentiontof  this  article  to  come 
in  conflict  with  so  great  a  master  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  one  referred  to,  but  only  to  try  to 
show  that  temperance,  or  rather  intemperance, 
is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  with 
other  vices  or  sins,  but  that  it  is  greater  than 
them  all.  We  talk  of  temperance,  of  temper¬ 
ance  meetings,  of  temperance  workers,  &c.  In 
each  and  every  instance  where  the  word  “  tem¬ 
perance”  is  used  per  it  is  understood  to 
mean  the  use  or  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

What  is  its  deflnition?  Webster  says  it 
means  habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions,  restrained  or  moderate  indulgence,  mod¬ 
eration.  The  same  author  in  defining  the 
word  “intemperance,”  says  “it  is  excess  of 
any  kind  of  action,  exertion  of  the  body  or 
mind,  indulgence  in  appetites  or  passions.” 

You  will  notice  in  these  definitions  no  allu¬ 
sion  is  made  specially  to  intoxicating  drink. 
Its  omission  does  not  imply  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  include  it  along  with  all  other  forms 
of  moderate  or  excessive  indulgence;  but  it 
does  not  note  it  particularly,  and  yet  when  the 
word  is  used  on  any  occasion,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  it  seems  to  have  but  one  meaning,  and 
but  one  association.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  these  evils,  and 
needs  to  rank  alone,  and  deserves  special  at¬ 
tention  and  special  treatment.  Deliberate 
breakers  of  the  Sabbath  day,  if  we  trace  their 
history,  will  be  found,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
beginning  with  the  beer  glass  or  the  intoxicat¬ 
ing  cup. 

Enter  our  prisons,  almshouses,  poorhouses, 
and  other  institutions  of  a  like  character,  and 
converse  with  the  inmates,  one  by  one,  and 
learn  when  their  downfall  “  began,”  and  the 
intoxicating  cup  will  too  often  be  called  upon 
to  answer.  Is  the  temperance  cause  one  that 
should  receive  “  special  ”  attention  ?  Does  not 
the  whole  Christian  world  say  yes  ?  Is  there  a 
sin  that  has  as  many  millions  of  dollars  at  its 
back  to  combine  for  its  support  and  mainte¬ 
nance  ?  O  that  the  whole  Church  would  arise 
in  its  might  and  strive  to  tread  down  this  great 
sin  which  has  brought  to  fathers,  sons,  mo¬ 
ther#,  and  daughters  so  much  distress. 

As  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  such  a  result,  the  subject  has  been 
almost  worn  threadbare  with  suggestions. 
Prohibition  has  had  its  successes  and  failures, 
so  with  local  option,  high  license,  and  other 
forms  of  restraint.  The  writer  does  not  intend 
to  make  any  new  suggestions  or  advocate  any 
old  one  in  particular,  but  try  to  urge  the 
friends  of  Temperance  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past,  and  adopt  ways  and  means 
best  suited  to  special  localities,  let  them  be 
large  or  small.  States,  counties,  cities,  town¬ 
ships,  to^ns.  If  Prohbition  is  successful  in 
one  State,  county,  or  town,  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  forced,  through  every  obsta¬ 
cle,  elsewhere,  with  littie  prospect  of  success. 
The  same  with  every  other  line  of  action.  If 
high  license  can  be  carried  in  a  locality,  try  it ; 
but  as  the  old  sa3ring  “  Half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none,”  let  us  be  content  with  slow  prog¬ 
ress,  if  sure. 

Yet  our  friends  the  Prohibitionists  will  say 
this  is  a  compromise,  an  acknowledgment  that 
it  is  light  to  allow  it  under  certain  conditions, 
and  if  we  can’t  have  Prohibition,  we  will  not 
have  anything.  It  reminds  the  writer  of  a 
man  who  had  a  big  pile  of  dirt  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another,  he  had  only  a  shovel  and 
wheelbarrow  to  do  it  with,  and  because  he 
could  not  take  it  all  at  one  load  he  would  not 
take  it  at  all;  whereas  if  he  had  taken  one 
barrow-load  after  another,  the  job  would  soon 
have  been  done.  If  one  step,  never  so  trifling, 
is  a  success,  it  makes  the  next  step  easier,  and 
the  third  still  more  so. 

In  a  visit  through  Ohio  recently,  the  writer 
learned  from  the  lips  of  several  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  Temperance,  who  determined  on  a 
certain  line  of  action  or  nothing,  did  much  to 
injure  the  cause  in  general.  Now  let  us  exer¬ 
cise  a  little  forbearance  and  jiatience ;  in  short, 
be  content  with  slow  progress  (if  necessary), 
provided  only  it  is  a  real  advance. 

The  General  Assembly  saw  fit  to  continue 
the  Permanent  Committee  under  a  new  and 
very  efficient  head.  That  Committee  can  do 
what  will  result  in  incalcuFable  good,  and  it 
should  have  the  countenance  and  help  of  every 
minister  and  every  church  member,  and  in 
these  ways : 

Ist.  By  personal  effort  and  example. 

Rd.  By  combined  effort  in  Sabbath-schools, 
churches,  and  missions. 

3d.  By  contributions  that  shall  enable  the 
Permanent  Committee  to  gather,  print,  and 
distribute  material  of  such  a  nature  as  will  as¬ 
sist  churches  and  church  associations  to  organ¬ 
ize  into  efficient  shape  for  the  work;  also  to 
distribute  leaflets  and  other  printed  matter 
containing  short,  pithy  articles  likely  to  en- 


OVE  WHO  WAS  AK  HONOR  TO  WOMANHOOD. 

[The  following  beautiful  sketch,  which  from  the 
initials  at  the  end  we  take  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  North  of  Hamilton  College,  of  which  Senator 
Hawley  is  a  graduate,  we  gladly  copy  from  one  of 
our  exchanges  for  the  interest  of  our  readers. — 
Ed.  Evan.] 

Her  maiden  name  was  Harriet  Ward  Foote. 
She  was  a  relative  of  the  late  Admiral  Foote, 
and  of  the  author  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 
The  eldest  of  ten  children,  she  was  bom  in 
1831,  on  one  of  those  rocky  hillside  farms  in 
Connecticut,  which  so  stubbornly  cooperate 
with  the  Puritan  creed  in  the  schooling  of 
heroic  character.  She  cheerfully  accepted  the 
exacting  discipline  of  her  home-life,  and  grew 
into  the  habit  of  forgetting  herself  in  contriving 
for  others,  of  making  the  best  of  insufficiencies, 
of  sympathizing  with  the  needy  and  distressed, 
and  above  all  of  believing  that  loyalty  to  the 
truth  and  conscience  and  duty,  would  always 
lead  to  good  results.  In  the  village  school  she 
was  the  chosen  leader,  who  planned  the  out¬ 
door  sports,  quelled  the  insolent  bully,  protect¬ 
ed  the  feeble,  and  nipped  rebellion  in  the  bud. 

On  Christmas  day,  in  1855,  in  Guilford,  Ct., 
she  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  then 
the  hard-working  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  In  the  Spring  of  1861,  her  husband  was  the 
first  man  in  Connecticut  to  enlist  for  the  war 
to  preserve  the  Union.  She  enlisted  with  him 
as  completely  and  unreservedly  as  if  she  had 
donned  the  soldier’s  blue.  Her  husband’s  en¬ 
thusiasm,  confidence  and  dashing  courage  were 
admirably  supplemented  by  her  endless  re¬ 
sources  of  tact,  coolness,  good  sense  and  faith. 
Without  a  murmur  she  gave  up  the  dear  de¬ 
lights  of  a  quiet  home  for  the  tumult,  the  coaise 
fare,  the  sudden  changes,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  camp  and  the  ministries  of  the  hospital. 
The  Winter  of  1862  found  her  at  Beauford,  S.  C., 
quartered  in  one  of  its  abandoned  dwellings, 
with  its  furniture  missing  or  badly  crippled, 
amid  strange  surroundings,  and  with  such 
rations  as  a  colonel’s  wife  would  be  entitled 
to — if  they  could  only  be  captured.  It  was  one 
of  those  cold  Winters,  for  which  southern 
dwellings  are  poorly  provided.  There  was  an 
empty  fire-place,  but  no  wood,  and  no  serv’ant 
at  hand  with  wit  enough  to  find  it.  While 
others  were  scolding  and  shivering,  Mrs.  Haw¬ 
ley  made  a  rapid  reconnaissance,  and  quickly 
returned,  as  if  from  a  Connecticut  woodpile, 
with  an  armful  of  fuel,  captured  from  the  pick¬ 
et  fence,  and  a  cheerful  blaze  was  soon  followed 
by  a  cheerful  supper.  It  was  after  one  of  these 
triumphs  of  womanly  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
that  her  husband  said  to  her,  “  My  dear,  you 
are  the  best  fellow  I  ever  knew.” 

This  hearty  praise  was  well  deserved  some 
months  later,  when  Colonel  Hawley  was  quar¬ 
tered  with  a  part  of  his  regiment  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  There  had  been  a  repulse  with  heavy 
losses  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  and 
Colonel  Hawley  was  ordered  thither  with  his 
regiment 

“  Those  tattered  fiags  must  be  mended  before 
you  go,”  said  the  Colonel’s  thoughtful  wife. 

“  But  we  have  orders  to  start  at  sunrise  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  Then  the  flags  must  be  mended  to-night” 

A  sewing  bee  was  at  once  organized.  Silk 
dresses  were  sacrificed  for  patching  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  which  had  seemed  conscious  of  a 
new  glory  when  Fort  Pulaski  was  taken.  There 
were  other  mendings  and  much  packing  to  be 
done  that  busy  night,  but  before  day  break  all 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  new  de¬ 
parture. 

From  this  time  onward  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  Mrs.  Hawley  remained  in  active  service  as 
a  hospital  visitor,  moving  from  place  to  place 
with  the  movement  of  forces,  almost  constantly 
surrounded  by  discomforts  and  familiar  with 
sufferings  that  would  have  prostrated  one  not 
inspired  and  upheld  by  a  holy  consecration 
and  a  sublime  enthusiasm.  For  nearly  a  year, 
including  the  battle  Summer  of  1864,  she  had 
charge  of  a  ward  in  the  Armory  Square  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  Washington.  She  overcame  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  an  individual’s  strength  and  multiplied 
her  usefulness  by  leading  others  to  follow  her 
example  of  devotion  to  hospital  service. 

In  a  private  letter,  written  when  the  tidings 
of  Lee’s  surrender  came  in  April,  1865,  she  tells 
how  all  thoughts  of  self  were  lost  in  her  ab¬ 
sorbing  love  for  the  Union  and  its  defenders : 

“To-day  we  have  been  firing  salutes  and 
ringing  bells  for  the  capture  of  Richmond. 
You  should  have  heard  the  hoarse  voices  of 
the  boys  in  the  hospital  as  they  tried  to  cheer 
when  they  heard  the  bells  this  noon.  I  stood 
still  in  the  street  and  cried  like  a  child  when  I 
heard  them,  and  it  all  rushed  over  my  mind  at 
once  how  much  it  meant  to  them.” 

Captain  O’Farrel  of  Washington,  writes  that 
Mrs.  Hawley  spent  fully  two-thirds  of  her  time 
in  Washin^on,  working  quietly  and  silently 
for  soldiers  and  their  widows  and  orphans. 
She  had  a  desk,  like  an  attorney’s,  always  fill¬ 
ed  with  letters  and  claims.  The  veterans  have 
lost  a  great  friend  in  Mrs.  Hawley. 

In  scenes  of  brilliant  gaiety  and  splendid 
ceremony  Mrs.  Hawley  was  true  to  her  native 
dignity,  and  added  sometMng  of  graceful  lustre 
to  the  laurels  won  by  her  husband  as  Brigadier 
General,  State  Governor,  United  States  Senator, 
and  President  of  the  Centennial  Commission  of 
1876.  She  was  loyal  to  her  husband  wherever 
duty  called.  She  found  pleasure  in  helping 
one  who  was  always  unselfishly  busy  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  public  duties.  She  had 
the  command  of  innumerable  dexterities,  in¬ 
genuities,  and  providences  that  were  invaluable 
to  a  family  that  must  be  both  hospitable  and 
economical.  Her  home  life  had  its  inner  sanc¬ 
tities,  and  the  world  need  never  know  for  how 
much  of  strength,  and  wisdom,  and  high  pur¬ 
pose  her  husband  was  indebted  to  the  great 
heart  and  the  noble  life  that  were  devotedly 
his  “  for  better,  for  worse ;  for  richer,  for  poor¬ 
er.”  When  the  final  parting  came,  March  3, 
1885,  she  had  no  fear.  She  said  to  her  husband, 
“I  am  glad  to  have  been  your  wife — to  have 
worn  your  colors  through  a  happy  life.  I  trust 
my  heavenly  Father  as  a  child  trusts  its  earthly 
father.  I  am  going  to  my  beet  Friend.  1  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.” 

It  was  befitting  that  a  woman  so  dirfnely 
gifted  with  the  sweetest  graces  and  dignities  of 
womanhood,  so  faithful  to  the  highest  duties 
and  privileges,  so  positively  and  helpfully  pa¬ 
triotic,  should  be  honored  at  her  burial  with 
such  tributes  of  love  as  are  given  to  a  nation’s 
benefactors.  It  was  befitting  that  her  last  jour¬ 
ney  from  Washington  to  Hartford  should  be 
attended  with  a  sad  procession  of  mourning 
Senators,  soldiers  and  friends  ;  that  she  should 
be  carried  to  the  grave  in  a  casket  draped  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  by  veterans  of  the  old 
Seventh  Regiment  who  cherish  so  many  grate¬ 
ful  memories  of  her  fearless  fidelity  amid  the 
dangers  of  camp  life  and  battle.  Mrs.  Hawley 
will  be  remembered  in  history  as 

“A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright. 

With  something  of  an  angel  light.” 

Hamilton  CoUege,  May  26, 1886.  E.  N. 

Denying  ourselves,  giving  up  for  Christ’s 
sake  any  evil  habit,  wrong  deed,  unholy  prac¬ 
tice,  doing  for  Him  and  in  His  sight  and  on  His 
account— these  are  the  only  modes  of  self-denial 
that  can  bring  a  man  ptece  at  the  last  The 
motive  and  the  purpose  of  any  act  that  the 
Christian  is  called  upon  and  undertakes  to  do, 
must  stamp  its  character  to  give  it  real  v^ue, 
and  to  make  it  worthy. 

In  prosperity,  friends  will  crowd  around  you ; 
the  fires  of  adversity  will  try  their  worth.  Hap¬ 
py  is  he  who  can  keep  them  through  both. 


FHILOR  OAF. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

Chapter  I. 

‘  You  wish  to  have  the  papers  drawn  up  at 
once,  I  suppose.  Miss  Margaret  ?  ’ 

‘  If  you  please.  Judge  Upham.  I  would  like 
to  take  possession  early  in  May,  if  possible.’ 

‘  I  will  attend  to  the  matter  to-day.  I  trust 
you  will  not  regret  the  purchase,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet.’ 

‘O  no.  I  shall  be  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
whole  world,  I  am  sure,  when  I  get  fully  es¬ 
tablished  in  my  new  undertaking.’ 

‘  I  hope  you  will,  my  good  girl,  but  you  are 
quite  young  to  go  into  such  a  project.  I  will 
give  you  the  credit,  however,  of  being  very 
clear-headed  and  persevering.  But  you  will 
find  a  great  many  udihought-of  lions  in  your 
way,  I  fear.’ 

‘  I  don’t  expect  things  are  going  to  run  right 
along  in  oiled  grooves.  Judge  Upham.  I  have 
counted  the  cost,  or  at  least,  I  think  I  have.’ 

The  gentleman  stood  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  large  uphol¬ 
stered  chair  in  the  apartments  where  the  young 
girl  was  passing  the  Winter. 

‘  It  does  seem  strange,  and  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  rather  unnatural,  in  one  of 
your  years  and  acquirements  to  tear  yourself 
away  from  society  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  to  take  the  veil  in  that  way.’ 

As  the  gentleman  said  these  words,  he  turn¬ 
ed  and  walked  toward  the  door.  The  young 
girl  followed  him,  and  placing  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  said  ‘  Please,  Judge  Upham,  do  not  asso¬ 
ciate  my  going  to  Philo’s  Gap  with  your  idea 
of  convent  life.  My  going  there  is  throwing 
off,  not  putting  on,  the  veil,  and  coming  out 
into  the  full  light  and  liberty  of  being  useful 
in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  work  to  do.’ 

‘Good-morning,’  he  replied.  ‘I  will  see  you 
again  in  a  few  days.  Miss  Margaret.  Mean¬ 
time  be  assured  of  my  faith  in  you  and  your 
ability.’ 

After  Judge  Upham  had  left  the  room,  Mar¬ 
garet  Winthrop  put  on  her  fur  wrappings,  and 
signalling  a  horse-car  on  the  corner  of  the 
street,  was  soon  on  her  way  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  city.  She  was  so  deep  in  thought  as  she 
rode  along,  that  she  was  quite  surprised  when 
the  driver  said  ‘  This  is  the  end  of  the  route. 
Miss.’  Gathering  her  warm  wraps  close  about 
her,  for  it  was  a  keen  day  in  February,  she 
passed  out  of  the  car,  and  walked  rapidly  up 
the  street.  After  turning  two  corners,  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  small  house  in  a 
sparsely  settled  neighborhood. 

‘Come  in,’  responded  a  voice. 

The  outer  door  opened  into  the  room,  where 
a  woman  sat  in  a  wheeled  chair  in  front  of  the 
stove. 

‘  Why,  Miss  Margaret,  is  that  you  this  sharp 
day  ?  Indeed,  you  are  very  good  to  come  way 
out  here  to  see  a  body  like  me.  Sit  right  down, 
and  take  off  your  cloak,  or  else  you  wont  feel 
it  when  you  go  out.’ 

‘  I’ll  take  it  off.  Aunt  Comfort,  for  I’ve  come 
to  have  a  real  good  old-fashioned  talk  with 
you.’ 

‘Sha’n’t  I  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  first.  Miss 
Margaret  ?  I  am  sure  you  must  be  chilled.’ 

‘  O  no,  thank  you,  you  dear,  good,  thought¬ 
ful  soul.  It’s  young  blood  in  my  veins,  you 
know,  and  I’m  so  enthusiastic,  that  it  keeps 
me  as  warm  as  if  I  were  in  the  tropics.  I  must 
tell  you  right  off,  that  the  bargain  for  Philo’s 
Gap  will  be  closed  this  week.’ 

‘Well,  well,  child,  can  it  be  that  that  proper¬ 
ty  is  going  to  be  in  your  hands?  I’m  glad 
enough,  but  what  will  you  do  with  it  ?  ’ 

‘  First  of  all,  I’m  going  to  put  dear,  good 
Aunt  Comfort  in  it,  if  she  will  go.  I’m  going 
to  give  her  the  position  of  house-mother.  I’ve 
started  in  what  Judge  Upham  thinks  a  great 
deal  of  an  undertaking  for  one  so  young.  But 
I’m  past  twenty-one,  you  know.’ 

‘And  what  can  it  be,  dear  child  ?  ’ 

‘  I’m  going  to  have  a  sort  of  Fresh  Air  col¬ 
lection  of  children— not  exactly  that,  either, 
for  I’m  going  to  keep  my  children  in  the  coun- 
trj'  all  Summer,  instead  of  a  few  days.  There 
is  Tommy  Flippers,  and  poor  Susanna,  and 
Tippy  Higgins,  and  a  number  more  whom  I’ve 
been  ministering  to  this  Winter.  I’m  going  to 
gather  them  all  in  that  large  old  farm-house 
for  the  Summer,  and  I  want  you  to  be  the 
house-mother.  I  am  so  young,  you  know.’ 
The  young  girl  laughed  heartily  as  she  spoke 
this  last  sentence. 

‘  I’m  afraid  I  am  not  the  one  for  that  posi¬ 
tion,  Miss  Margaret.  You  know  I  must  sit  in 
this  chair  all  the  time.’ 

‘Your  chair  will  become  a  throne,  and  you 
will  rule  with  love  in  it,  and  we  will  bow  as 
your  subjects.  If  you  don’t  go  with  me.  Aunt 
Comfort,  I  shall  have  to  give  up  the  good 
work.’ 

‘  If  I  could  only  prove  to  be  what  you  want 
me  to  be.  I’ll  be  glad  enough  to  go— but  there’s 
’Miah  and  Chrissy ;  you  know  I’m  all  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  they’ve  got;  and  ’Miah’s  get¬ 
ting  into  bad  company,  and,  Miss  Margaret, 
I’m  discouraged  talking  with  him ;  he  seems 
bent  on  going  with  those  Cranston  boys,  and 
they’re  the  worst  boys  in  the  neighborhood.’ 

‘  ’Miah  and  Chrissy  shall  come  too.  Don’t  I 
want  somebody  to  milk  the  cows,  and  feed  the 
chickens,  and  bring  water,  and  saw  wood,  and 
do  a  thousand  other  out-door  things,  and  ’Miah 
is  just  the  one.  Chrissy  can  help  us  in  the 
house.  There’ll  be  dishes  to  wash,  plenty  of 
them,  and  beds  to  make,  and  rooms  to  sweep, 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  Your  arms  and  your 
heart  are  large  enough  to  be  mother  for  us  all, 
and  you’ll  stretch  out  your  large  wings  of  love, 
and  brood  us  all  so  carefully  and  safely,  that 
we  shall  find  ourselves  running  under  the  cov¬ 
er  of  them  many  times  a  day.’ 

‘  But  how  can  I  get  into  the  cars  ?  I  can’t 
walk  a  step,  you  know.’ 

‘Now,  dear,  good  Aunt  Comfort,  don’t  put 
any  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way.  You  are 
not  so  heavy  with  your  150  pounds  that  two  or 
three  men  cannot  lift  you  right  out  of  this 
chair,  and  put  you  into  the  carriage  which  will 
be  waiting  at  the  door,  and  then  they  can  take 
you  out  of  the  carriage  and  put  you  on  the 
cars,  and  there  are  strong  arms  enough  at 
Philo’s  Gap  to  help  you  out,  when  you  get 
there.  I  have  got  it  all  planned,  you  see.’ 

‘Yes,  yes,  you  are  a  great  manager.  Miss 
Margaret — a  good  deal  like  your  grandmother, 
who  lived  in  that  very  old  house  when  I  was  a 
girl,  and  used  to  pick  berries  on  the  mountain.’ 

‘I’m  so  glad  your  name  is  Comfort!  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  must  have  been  given  you  in  view  of 
this  very  project  of  mine.  I  am  going  to  call 
our  home  “Heartsease,”  and  a  home-mother 
with  the  name  of  “  Comfort  ”  will  be  suggest¬ 
ive  of  everv'thing  peaceful  and  happy.’ 

‘  I  was  named  for  my  English  grandmother. 
I  never  liked  the  name  when  I  was  a  child,  but 
I’m  sure  to  be  reconciled  to  it  now.’ 

‘  I  mustn’t  stay  another  minute,’  the  young 
girl  said  as  she  put  on  her  cloak — ‘  I’ve  so 
much  to  do.  I  told  Mrs.  Barringer  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  home  to  luncheon,  so  she  wont 
worry  about  me.’ 

‘  Is  Mrs.  Barringer  going  with  you  to  Philo’s 
Gap?  ’ 

*  O  no.  Aunt  Comfort ;  she  doesn’t  approve 
of  “  my  scheme,”  as  she  calls  it.  She  is 
going  to  Oyster  Bay  with  her  sister  for  the 
Summer.  But  good-bye.  I  must  catch  the 


next  street-car.  I’ll  see  you  again  in  a  few 
days.’ 

Margaret  Winthrop  had  been  an  orphan 
from  the  earliest  days  of  her  childhood.  Her 
Aunt  Plunkett  had  adopted  her,  and  that  lady 
had  died  six  months  before.  When  her  Will 
was  opened,  it  was  found  that  she  had  left  the 
bulk  of  her  property  to  her  niece.  Margaret 
was  very  fond  of  her  aunt,  and  felt  her  death 
keenly,  especially  as  she  had  but  few  near  rela¬ 
tives  ;  and  the  separation  made  her  realize  as 
never  before  how  very  dear  they  two  had  been 
to  each  other.  Margaret  had  been  a  thought¬ 
ful  child,  and  the  influence  of  her  aunt’s  Chris¬ 
tian  life  had  made  a  deep  impress  upon  her. 
She  felt  that  life  was  given  us  here  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration-school,  and  that  the  gifts  and  talents 
entrusted  to  us  were  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Master.  The  money  that  had  been 
given  her,  she  felt  to  be  a  sacred  trust  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  doing  good  in  the 
world.  She  had  consecrated  herself  and  all 
that  she  had  to  the  Lord.  ‘  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me,’  was  her  assurance  that 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  others,  she  was 
waiting  upon  her  Lord,  and  doing  what  was 
well  pleasing  in  His  sight. 

Mrs.  Barringer  had  been  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Mrs.  Plunkett,  and  since  her  death  had  been 
living  with  Margaret.  She  wished  very  much 
that  the  young  girl  would  go  with  her  to  some 
of  the  watering-places  the  coming  Summer. 
She  was  sure  that  Margaret  Winthrop,  with 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  had  a  great 
future  opened  before  her  in  the  society  world, 
and  she  was  not  averse  in  her  denunciation  of 
what  she  called  ‘  a  wild  freak  for  a  young  girl.’ 
She  had  several  talks  with  Judge  Upham,  the 
executor  of  Mrs.  Plunkett’s  estate,  hoping  he 
would  counsel  against  the  purchase  of  the 
property  in  Philo’s  Gap;  but  the  Judge  said 
there  were  no  restrictions  in  the  Will,  and  Miss 
Margaret  was  of  age.  And  in  his  heart  he 
could  not  but  honor  the  young  woman  who 
chose  to  put  some  of  her  money  into  a  ‘  Hearts¬ 
ease  ’  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  instead  of  the 
fashion  of  this  world,  which  can  be  enjoyed 
for  a  season,  but  soon  passeth  away.  He  look¬ 
ed  at  the  matter  also  from  a  monetary  point  of 
view,  as  a  business  man  is  sure  to  do.  The 
property  was  sold  at  a  bargain,  and  future  de¬ 
velopments  might  make  it  a  good  investment. 
He  really  was  becoming  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  himself,  and  laughingly  told  Mrs.  Barrin¬ 
ger  that  they  might  both  be  glad  to  go  there 
for  ‘  heartsease  ’  themselves  before  the  Sum¬ 
mer  closed.  _ 

A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 

BY  LILIAN  DYNEVOB  RICE. 

1. 

Six  sturdy  lads  lay  curled  up  in  their  beds 
When  the  birthday  of  Freedom  had  faded  to 
night, 

With  burns  on  their  fingers  and  pains  in  their  heads. 
And  scarred  like  the  heroes  of  many  a  fight. 

But  strange  to  relate,  as  all  sleepless  they  lay, 
Though  ten  from  the  steeple  had  chimed  loud 
and  clear. 

They  sighed  “  What  a  perfectly  glorious  day ! 

Too  bad  It  can  only  come  once  in  a  year !  ” 

2. 

The  six  patient  mothers,  who  loved  the  six  boys. 
Were  resting  at  last,  now  the  daylight  was  done : 
For  with  the  wild  racket  and  riot  and  noise. 

No  peace  had  been  theirs  since  the  dawn  of  the 
sun. 

And  they  sighed  as  they  said  In  the  weariest  way 
(And  full  cause  had  they  for  their  feelings,  I  fear) 
“This  has  been  such  a  terrible, ear-splitting  day ! 
How  lucky  It  only  comes  once  in  a  year !  ” 

—St.  Nicholas  for  July. 

A  TRUE  DOQ  STORY. 

Last  year  a  clergyman  of  Norfolk,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  missed  his  pet  dog,  and  there  was  much 
grief  in  the  family,  for  Bough,  the  lost  collie, 
was  a  favorite  with  the  grown  folks  as  well  as 
with  the  children.  Some  nine  months  later 
the  clergyman,  happening  to  go  to  “Cattle 
Hill,”  where  the  drovers  were,  saw  Rough,  and 
joyously  laid  claim  to  him.  But  Rough’s  new 
master,  a  drover,  refused  to  give  the  dog  up, 
and  there  was  a  dispute.  Of  course  the  drovers 
were  in  sympathy  with  their  fellow,  and  the 
clergyman  found  the  odds  against  him.  The 
drover  said  that  he  had  owned  Rough  for  years ; 
the  minister  held  to  it  that  Rough  was  the 
very  Rough  he  had  raised.  Two  policemen 
came  running  up,  and  the  case  was  stated. 
“But  how  can  you  prove  ownership ? ”  asked 
one  of  the  officers.  That  put  the  minister  in 
mind  of  something.  He  thrust  his  hand  into 
a  pocket,  pulled  out  a  penny,  and  gave  it  to 
the  dog  with  the  command  “  Rough,  fetch  a 
loaf!  ”  Rough,  with  the  penny  in  his  mouth, 
went  to  the  nearest  bakery,  made  it  clear  that 
he  wanted  some  bread,  and  soon  came  trotting 
back  to  the  crowd.  The  clergyman  broke  off 
a  morsel,  gave  it  to  Rough,  and  stood  by  while 
the  dog  munched  it.  Suddenly  the  clergyman 
exclaimed  “Rough,  I  believe  that  bread  is 
poisoned!”  Out  the  dog  spat  the  piece  of 
bread,  and  the  crowd  cried  “  Bravo!  ”  There 
was  no  longer  doubt  as  to  the  true  ownership, 
and  to  the  shame  of  the  drover,  the  dog  trotted 
off  at  the  minister’s  heels. 

AT  SCHOOL  nr  CHINA. 

Chinese  school-children  turn  their  backs  on 
the  teacher  when  they  recite.  There  is  no 
questioning  of  children  in  the  Chinese  schools; 
the  little  fellows  simply  learn  a  thing  by  heart, 
and  go  up  and  repeat  it,  with  their  faces  turn¬ 
ed  from  the  blackboard  and  the  teacher. 

REOULATINO  THE  ELEPHANT. 

Everybody  had  heard  that  the  great  elephant 
was  loose,  and  several  families  whose  gardens 
he  had  torn  up  and  whose  boys  he  had  trampled 
upon  were  certain  of  it.  There  was  great  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  town  held  a  meeting  to  decide 
what  should  be  done.  They  did  not  want  to 
exterminate  him— in  fact,  many  of  them  did  not 
believe  that  they  could  exterminate  him,  for  he 
was  a  pretty  big  elephant  Besides,  he  was  use¬ 
ful  in  his  proper  place— in  shows,  in  India,  and 
in  story  books. 

‘  Our  best  plan  is  to  try  and  regulate  him,’ 
said  an  enthusiastic  speaker.  ‘Let  us  build 
toll-gates  all  along  the  route  we  find  he  is  going 
to  take,  and  make  him  pay — ’ 

‘  Yes,  but  that  leaves  him  roaming  round,’ 
shrieked  an  old  woman.  ‘And  I  don’t  want  my 
boy  killed.’ 

‘  Keep  your  boy  away  from  him  ;  that’s  your 
business.  Why,  madam,  don’t  you  know  that 
an  elephant’s  hide  and  tusks  are  valuable  for 
mechanical  and  surgical  purposes,  and  that  he 
is  useful  in  India  ?  Besides,  there’s  the  toll  he 
will  pay.  We  shall  by  this  means  get  money 
enough  in  the  public  treasury  to  build  schools 
for  a  good  many  boys  who  are  not  trampled  to 
death.’ 

‘  That’s  the  plan.  Regulate  him !  Regulate 
him !  ’  shouted  the  crowd. 

So  they  appointed  a  great  many  committees, 
and  drafted  constitutions  and  by-laws,  and  cir¬ 
culated  petitions,  and  by  the  time  the  elephant 
had  killed  several  more  boys  and  trampled 
down  a  quantity  of  gardens,  they  had  erected 
very  comfortable  toll-houses  for  the  gate-keep¬ 
ers  and  gates  for  the  elephant ;  and  then  they 
waited  in  great  satisfaction  to  see  the  anim^ 
r^ulated. 

Slowly  the  great  feet  trampled  onward ;  slow¬ 
ly  the  great  proboscis  appeared  in  view,  and 
^rfth  a  sniff  of  contempt,  the  elephant  lifted  the 
gate  from  off  its  hinges  and  walked  off  with  it, 
while  the  crowd  stared  after  him  in  dismay. 

‘  Well !  ’  exclaimed  the  keeper,  catching  his 
breath,  ‘  we  haven’t  made  much  money  so  far, 
but  the  regulatin’  plan  would  have  been  first 
rate  if  the  elephant  hadn’t  been  a  leetle  stronger 
than  the  obstruction.’ 

The  elephant’s  name  was  whiskey. 


THE  LITTLE  PRINCES. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

There  is  a  little  church ; 

There  is  a  little  house ; 

There  is  a  little  minister 
As  cunning  as  a  mouse ; 

There  is  a  little  mother ; 

There  are  two  sisters  small ; 

And  snug  as  mice  in  cotton  wool, 

They  live  together  all. 

Helen  Bruce. 

DICKS  SIGNATURE. 

BY  ANNETTE  L.  NOBLE. 

Little  Dick  Howell  was  a  boy  who  often  sur- 

Erlsed  people.  They  called  him  “  Lazy  Dick,” 
ecause  he  loved  to  get  into  sunny  corners  and 
think,  and  he  was  not  always  ready  for  work 
such  as  little  fellows  can  do.  But  one  day  he 
said  ‘  Pa,  I  want  a  lot  of  money.’ 

‘Yes,  Dick  ;  I  have  known  other  folks  who 
felt  so.  Go  to  work  and  earn  it’ 

‘  How?’  asked  Dick,  who  really  was  in  ear¬ 
nest,  for  he  longed  for  a  little  express  cart. 

*  Oh  !  weed  the  garden,’  said  Mr.  Howell, 
growing  absent-minded,  as  he  often  became. 
He  remembered  suddenly  a  business  letter  he 
must  write,  and  so  when  Dick  said  ‘  Will  you 
give  me  a  penny  for  every  big  weed  ?  ’  his  fa¬ 
ther  said  ‘  Yes.’ 

Well,  that  night  Dick  amazed  his  father  by 
presenting  him  with  four  hundred  big  weeds, 
and  eagerly  claiming  four  dollars.  Mr.  Howell 
never  broke  his  word  to  a  child ;  he  said  he  did 
not  think  what  he  was  promising,  because  he 
knew  there  were  too  many  weeds  in  his  garden 
for  such  a  bargain ;  but  he  paid  the  money 
down,  and  Dick  had  the  prettiest  cart  in  town. 
Not  long  after  his  father  said  ‘  Dick,  you  and  I 
ought  to  have  made  a  written  contract  about 
those  weeds.  If  we  had,  I  should  not  have 
agreed  to  such  terms  as  I  made.  A  man  thinks 
\raen  he  signs  his  name.  If  I  had  been  dishon¬ 
orable,  too,  I  could  have  said  I  never  agreed  to 
pay  you  a  penny  a  weed,  and  you  could  not 
have  proved  that  I  did.  You  must  learn  to 
write  your  name  before  I  do  any  more  business 
by  contract  with  you.’  And  so  Dick’s  father 
went  on  to  tell  him  that  solemn  promises,  not 
to  be  broken,  were  made  in  writing,  and  men 
who  broke  such  promises  were  men  whom  no¬ 
body  could  trust. 

Dick  hated  to  read,  and  he  could  not  write  a 
letter,  but  after  that  he  used  to  climb  up  on  the 
woodshed  roof  with  his  dear  little  sister  Nelly. 
She  did  her  besi  to  teach  him,  and  the  first 
word  he  ever  wrote  was  “  Dick,”  the  next  was 
“Howell.”  Such  funny  business  contracts  as 
Dick  made  that  year  mth  his  father,  and  such 
a  pile  of  nickles  as  he  earned.  First,  five  cents 
for  every  week  that  he  never  forgot  to  shut  a 
door  and  never  slammed  it ;  ten  cents  for  being 
helpful  and  starting  at  once  when  asked  to  do 
anything ;  fifteen  cents  for  picking  over  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  ;  and  so  on  up  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  in  three  months.  Every  time  he  signed  a 
written  contract  to  do  what  he  agreed,  or  try 
his  very  best  to  do  it,  how  proudly  he  used  to 
sign  “  Dick  ”  with  a  big,  inky  flourish. 

When  Dick  was  twelve  years  old  he  was 
asked  to  sign  a  temperance  pledge.  He  took 
it  to  his  father,  who  talked  it  all  over  with  him, 
and  proposed  that  they  sign  it  together — a  con¬ 
tract  that  neither  would  break.  Dick  did  not  | 
know  then,  nor  until  years  after,  that  his  father  | 
was  taking  too  much  wine.  They  signed  the 
pledge — ‘  Richard  Howell  senior,’  ‘  Richard  How¬ 
ell  junior.’  And  then  Dick’s  father  told  him  to 
kneel  by  his  knee,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
boy’s  head,  he  prayed  God  to  help  them  both 
to  keep  the  promise  they  had  made. 

‘  You  have  signed  your  name  a  great  many 
times,  my  boy,  but  never  to  a  paper  that  meant 
so  much  as  this.’ 

•  O  I  don’t  ever  want  to  drink,  father.  It  is 
easy  to  promise,  and  I  shall  never  go  back  on 
my  word,’  said  Dick  gayly. 

Years  went  by.  Dick  grew  up,  and  many  and 
many  a  time  he  was  tempted  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  or  beer.  He  never  yielded,  for  he  had 
signed  his  name  and  was  on  his  honor.  A  few 
more  years  and  he  had  seen  the  curse  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  was  so  glad  of  that  boyish  pledge — 
so  glad  of  a  father  who  made  him  feel  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  a  promise. 

WHAT  THE  FLOWERS  SAT. 

The  red  rose  says  “  Be  sweet,” 

And  the  Illy  bids  “  Be  pure,” 

The  hardy,  brave  ehrysantheraum, 

“  Be  patient  and  endure.” 

The  violet  whispers  “  Give, 

Nor  grudge  nor  count  the  cost,” 

The  woodbine  “  Keep  on  blossoming 
In  spite  of  chill  and  frost.” 

And  so  each  gracious  flower 
Has  each  a  several  word. 

Which,  read  together,  maketh  up 
The  message  of  the  Lord. 

— Susan  Coolldge. 

THE  FIRST  GLASS. 

In  one  of  our  collies,  several  years  ago,  was 
a  young  man  possessed  of  fine  mind,  excellent 
attainments,  and  pleasing  manners — the  life  of 
the  social  circle  and  the  favorite  of  all.  He 
was  not  only  a  pleasant  but  a  safe  companion, 
for  he  was  free  from  the  vices  with  which  some 
of  the  young  men  who  frequent  college  halls 
are  familiar.  The  inebriating  cup  had  never 
passed  his  lips. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  snare  of  the 
tempter  was  thrown  around  him,  and  he  had  not 
the  power  to  break  away. 

At  an  evening  party  wine  formed  a  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  the  sparkling  cup  was 
offered  him  by  a  gay  young  lady.  Surely  he 
could  not  refuse  to  drink  just  one  glass  with 
her  ?  There  could  be  no  harm  in  that. 

Thus  the  young  lady  pleaded,  and  thus  the 
man  reasoned.  He  had  never  tasted  wine ; 
but  when  once  the  cup  had  passed  his  lips,  a 
thirst  was  created  which  clamored  for  indul¬ 
gence.  That  flrst  glass,  pressed  to  his  lips  by 
a  young,  thoughtless  lady,  and  accepted  through 
fear  of  appearing  singular,  was  the  beginning  of 
a  downward  course.  His  studious  habits  were 
abandoned.  He  sought  the  company  of  revel¬ 
lers  ;  rapidly,  madly,  he  rushed  to  ruin,  and  in 
a  few  short  months  was  laid  in  a  drunkard’s 
grave. 

So  young,  so  gifted !  Another  victim  laid  on 
the  altar  of  intemperance.  By  his  fall  many 
fond  hopes  were  blighted  and  hearts  almost 
crushed. 

His  companions  in  college  laid  to  heart  the 
lessons  taught  by  his  fearful  fall.  Standing 
around  his  grave,  they  made  a  solemn  pledge 
never  to  offer  it  to  others,  or  in  any  way  to  en¬ 
courage  its  use. 

Some  of  this  number  still  live,  zealous  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 

And  the  young  lady  through  whose  enticing 
words  the  first  glass  passed  his  lips,  can  she 
meet  at  the  judgment  the  soul  of  her  victim? 
She  knew  not  what  she  did,  or  hand  and  tongue 
would  have  palsied  as  she  held  before  him  the 
sparkling  cup  ;  but  it  is  never  safe  to  trifie  with 
a  deadly  poison. 

Young  lady,  as  you  value  the  souls  of  those 
whom  you  may  influence,  shuB  the  social  glass. 
Let  no  one  be  influenced  by  your  example  to 
take  the  first  step  in  the  downward  way. — A 
National  Temperance  Society  Leafiet. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SMALL  ROY. 

Boston  Record  :  A  small  boy  in  a  bright  Mel¬ 
rose  family  wanted  something  of  his  mother 
the  other  day  when  she  was  very  busy  writing. 
She  was  absorbed  in  her  work,  and  did  not  look 
up  at  his  repeated  “  Mamma,  mamma,”  beside 
her  elbow.  “  Well,”  said  he  at  last,  flinging 
away  from  her  side  in  a  pet,  “  it’s  no  use  to  try 
to  make  my  mamma  hear  when  she  is  writing ; 
she’s  just  ignominious  of  everything!  ” 

‘O  papa!  ’  exclaimed  a  little  boy  riding  in  a 
railway  car,  ‘  what  a  great,  high  hill  that  is !  ’ 
‘Yes,  my  son,’  replied  the  father,  who  wore 
crape  on  his  hat,  ‘  it  is  very  high.  That  is  a 
mountain,  Arthur.’ 

‘Shall  we  get  out  of  the  cars  and  go  and 
climb  up  the  high  mountain,  papa? ’ 

‘  O  no ;  why  should  we  do  that,  Arthur  ?  ’ 

‘  ’Cause  I  didn’t  know  but  maybe  we  could 
climb  to  the  top  and  see  mamma.  Do  you 
think  we  could  ?  ’ 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RED  GLOWS. 

By  Rev.  S«reno  Biahop  of  Honolnls,  Hawaiian  Iilanda. 

[This  essAT  won  the  third  prlie  In  the  series  of  the  War- 
’  ner  (Rochester,  N.  Y.)  Red  Light  Piiae  Esssrs.] 

(Concluded.) 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  swift  equatorial 
smoke-stream  embodied  the  whole  of  the  glow- 
producing  medium.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  vapors  which  be¬ 
came  slowly  and  irr^ularly  diffused  over  the 
globe  during  the  ensuing  seventy  days,  were 
drifted  from  the  broad  vapor-mass  after  the 
special  stream  had  ceased.  Thus  we  find  the 
Indian  peninsula  untouched  by  the  narrow 
stream  which  must  have  passed  south  of  the 
Equator.  But  fourteen  days  afterwards,  the 
haze  arrived  in  full  force  and  produced  the 
green  suns  and  red  glows  throughout  Ceylon 
and  Southern  India,  shortly  afterwards  appear¬ 
ing  in  Aden  and  the  Soudan.  We  also  find  the 
glows  at  New  Ireland,  3200  miles  due  east  from 
&:akatoa,  in  four  days  after  the  last  explosions. 
In  all  these  cases  the  transportation  was  com¬ 
paratively  slow,  and  probably  due  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  currents. 

We  need  to  consider  the  adequacy  of  the 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  to  have  produced  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects  of  such  magnitude  and  extent, 
not  only  “  belting  the  globe  with  flaming  skies,” 
as  in  September,  but  by  November  enveloping 
the  entire  sphere  in  these  fiery  glares.  Can 
Krakatoa  be  shown  to  have  probably  ejected  a 
quantity  of  tenuous  matter  sufficient  for  this  re¬ 
sult  ?  And  can  it  be  believed  to  have  delivered 
such  matter  at  such  a  height  that  in  its  descent 
it  would  form  a  haze  canopy  from  thirty  to 
fo^  miles  above  the  surface  ? 

We  have  absolutely  and  precisely  traced  the 
glows  to  their  source,  and  so  have  the  right  to 
affirm  that  Krakatoa  proved  its  colossal  capaci¬ 
ty  to  emit  these  vapors  in  such  quantity  and  to 
such  a  height,  by  having  actually  done  so. 
Mr.  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek  makes  an  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  those  solid  ejecta  of  the  crater, 
which  were  so  coarse  as  to  be  speedily  precipi¬ 
tated.  This  amounted  to  eighteen  cubic  kilo¬ 
meters  or  four  and  a  half  cubic  miles,  two-thirds 
of  which  fell  as  ashes  and  pumice  within  a 
radius  of  nine  milea  He  believes  that  at  least 
an  equal  mass  was  delivered  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  column  in  the  form  of  vapors  and 
impalpable  dust  It  would  be  easy  to  present 
considerations  to  show  that  this  finer  portion 
must  have  vastly  exceeded  the  coarser.  But 
this  might  be  speculative.  We  know  that  four 
and  a  half  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  would 
overlay  the  entire  atmosphere  of  tKe  globe  with 
a  solid  film  of  one  seven-hundredth  of  an  inch 
In  thickness.  This  would  doubtless  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  many  miles  in  thickness  of  such  tenuous 
vapor  and  dust  as  have  been  floating  in  the 
upper  ether. 

As  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  ejecta 
emitted  from  Krakatoa  at  its  highest  activity, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  known 
facta  The  heaviest  throes  were  very  precisely 
determined  on  Aug.  27.  The  latter  one  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  continuous  down 
pour  of  mud  and  ashes  upon  the  ship  Charles 
Bal,  then  thirty  miles  distant.  Seventy  miles 
away,  trees  were  extensively  shattered  by  the 
weight  of  wet  ashes.  Batavia,  one  hundred 
miles  away,  was  covered  three  inches  deep  with 
white  ashes  during  the  hours  of  total  darkness 
following  the  greatest  eruption.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  find  room  for  these  facts  on  any  es¬ 
timate  of  the  height  of  the  eruptive  column  as 
less  than  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  true  that 
light  ashes  might  have  great  lateral  diffusion 
from  a  column  of  far  less  height,  but  mud  and 
wet  ashes  must  have  plunged  quits  directly 
downwards,  so  that  a  lateral  throw  of  thirty  to 
seventy  miles  must  involve  a  vertical  ascent  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred. 

That  the  great  column  did  actually  thus  lift 
and  rend  asunder  the  mighty  mass  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  above  the  crater,  is  made  probable 
by  the  unique  oscillations  of  the  barometers. 
A  series  of  atmospheric  waves  was  sped  three 
times  around  the  globe  at  the  rate  of  seven 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  length  of  each 
undulation  was  one  million  meters,  that  of  the 
lowest  audible  sound  waves  being  twenty-four 
meters.  Twenty  miles  away  from  the  crater, 
the  mercury  rapidly  oscillated  between  the 
twenty-eighth  and  thirtieth  inches.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Krakatoa,  the 
upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere  were  swinging 
up  and  down  through  a  vertical  distance  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  every  fifteen  minutes. 
What  could  have  done  this  less  than  an  explo¬ 
sion  driving  clear  through  its  entire  depth  ? 

As  general  evidences  of  the  ultra-colossal 
character  of  the  Krakatoa  explosion,  may  be 
adduced  the  following :  1.  The  waves  driven 
upon  the  coasts  of  Anjer  and  Merak,  thirty 
i  miles  away,  were  found  to  have  exceeded  thir- 
I  ty-flve  meters  or  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
in  height.  Over  the  entire  Anjer  plain,  fifteen 
miles  by  five,  the  inundation  had  uprooted  ev¬ 
ery  tree,  the  coral  blocks  of  from  twenty  to  fif¬ 
ty  tons  in  weight  had  been  torn  from  the  bed 
of  the  sea  and  borne  inland  two  or  three  miles. 

2.  The  detonations  of  the  eruption  were  heard 
throughout  a  circle  whose  radius  is  1800  geo- 
grapmcal  miles,  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  the 
surface  of  the  Earth.  Yet  the  heaviest  could 
not  be  heard  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  from 
the  crater.  The  sounds  must  have  proceeded 
from  tremendous  rendings  of  the  air  at  an  im¬ 
mense  height,  whence  the  sounds  were  easily 
spread  to  vast  distances,  while  from  localities 
beneath,  the  massive  torrents  of  descending 
ejecta  cut  off  the  sounds  like  a  wall. 

3.  Ashes  fell  at  Singapore,  335  miles  ;  at  Bun- 
calis,  915  miles  northwest ;  at  Keeling,  1200 
miles  southwest ;  on  the  Australian  coast,  1050 
miles  east-southeast ;  on  the  Arabella,  970  miles 
west-northwest.  The  entire  area  of  ash-fall  was 
officially  estimated  as  at  least  750,000  kilome¬ 
ters,  or  as  large  as  the  Southern  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  history  of  the  eruption  shows  that  upon 
the  collapse  of  the  mountain  on  the  morning  of 
the  27tb,  the  eruptions  became  submarine ;  the 
ocean  waters  rushed  into  the  burning  depths. 
Under  the  pressure  of  many  miles  of  water  the 
lava  and  the  waters  commingled  and  struggled 
with  geyser-like  discharges  of  augmenting  vio¬ 
lence,  until  finally  there  arose  a  continuous  col¬ 
umn  of  white-hot  water  and  lava.  Through  the 
wide  throat,  apparently  three  miles  in  diameter, 
the  vast  column  drove  upwards,  expanding  and 
exploding  as  it  flew  into  steam  and  pumice,  till 
reaching  one  hundred  miles  or  more  in  height, 
its  mingled  solids  and  liquids  bad  exploded  in 
the  vacuum  into  thinnest  ether. 

The  ashy  ejecta,  as  analyzed,  were  mainly  of 
glass  in  the  form  of  pumice,  together  with  the 
solid  constituents  of  sea  water.  This  vitreous 
matter,  being  comminuted  by  the  force  of  the 
explosions  to  dust  of  ultra-microscopic  fineness, 
formed  together  with  the  vaporized  sea-water, 
a  vast  bulk  of  extreme  tenuity  and  lightness 
above  the  atmosphere.  Falling  thence  upon 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  pre¬ 
cipitating  its  coarser  dust,  its  finer  portions 
have  continued  suspended  for  more  than  two 
years  in  their  ethereal  encampment,  and  there 
are  likely  to  abide  for  many  years  to  come. 

From  the  beginning  the  white  sun-glow  has 
been  very  uniform,  while  the  night-glows  have 
been  quite  irregular,  although  it  is  believed 
they  have  always  been  perceptible.  In  the 
northern  tropics  there  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  brilliancy  and  continuity  during  each 
of  the  two  Winters.  Probably  the  haze  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  atmosphere  in  unequal 
and  irregular  drifts. 

In  order  to  take  away  ink  spots  from  paper, 
it  is  customary  to  use  a  blotter  which  freelv 
soaks  up  the  liquid,  and  if  by  this  means  all 
traces  of  the  ink  do  not  disappear,  recourse  Is 
had  to  a  salt  or  some  substance  having  the 
property  of  bleaching  paper — for  instance,  ox¬ 
alate  of  potassium,  etc. — to  attain  this  end.  A 
simple  modification  of  this  renders  still  better 
services.  Take  a  thick  blotting  paper  or  board, 
steep  it  several  times  in  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  or  oxalate  of  potassium  ;  then  dry  it.  If 
there  is  a  spot  to  be  taken  away,  apply  the 
blotter  which  has  been  prepared  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  to  the  same.  In  proceeding  thus,  the  ink 
is  entirely  removed.  The  blotter  drinks  up  the 
ink  and  whitens  the  paper  at  the  same  time. 

Among  new  patents  Issued,  we  notice  one  for 
a  composition  to  be  added  to  starch,  consisting 
of  borate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  or  in 
plain  English,  borax  and  salt  are  claimed  to  im¬ 
prove  starch. 
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Ck>coanut  growing  in  Florida  seems  to  be  a  A  SUMMKR  MOUr. 

success.  In  the  region  of  Lake  Worth  there  iDedicated  to  Mr.  wiiiiam  Lambie.j 

are  about  20,000  trees  growing,  and  a  part  of 

them  are  fruiting.  In  1878  a  vessel  loaded  with  augusta  hoobe. 

these  nuts  was  wrecked  on  the  Dade  coast  and  Sweet  Summer  mom,  thy  cool  and  dewy  breath, 

.  floated  ashore  near  Lake  Worth,  most  of  which  Laden  with  honeysuckle  balm,  and  fresh 

were  gathered  and  planted.  The  nut  begins  to  From  the  blue  hills,  from  field  and  wood,  where 
-  ,  bear  in  about  seven  years  from  planting,  and  bloom— 

OR  THnro  m  AVOTHR.  Minions  on  millions— lovely,  fragrant  flowers, 

Plant  celery  from  the  middle  of  Jime  to  the  many  g  p  •  Floats  underneath  the  shadows  ,  broad  and  still, 

middle  of  July.  Do  not  hatch  too  late  in  the  se^n,  for  the  ^agt  westward  by  the  trees,  by  hall  and  cot. 

Permanent  pasture  lands  are  the  main  an-  7®*“^  not  have  sufficient  me  g  bridge  and  rock  and  mossy  wall ;  but  soon, 

chor  of  agriculture,  and  the  farmers  of  this  Before  the  ardent  glory  of  the  sun, 

country  And  this  out  after  awhile,  as  they  ther.  Ve^  many  of  our  b^t  briers  do  not  «  K  ^ 

already  have  in  England,  and  will  commence  “7  middle  of  To  gather  up  their  robw  and  fi^  away- 

seeding  their  iand^th  permanent  grasses  J^^®*  ^*^®7  always  have  weU  groiim  and  In  at  all  open  casements  healthfully. 

Ax  14.  >1  4.  .1  -iv.  flnc  birds  for  ssls lu  tho  caTly  Fall,  whcn  buycis  And  gently  touches  eyelids  closed  in  sleep. 

An  e^ri^c^  horticulturist  thus  describes  fl„t  come  to  the  front  for  their  suppUes  of  fresh  »  ^  ^ 

S“i  «  tr^:  He  considerations  to  be  O  breere  of  June!  wave,  wave  the  tasseled  com ; 

1  ^  and  thiw  feet  in  observed  in  this  connection.  The  young  chicks  Play  with  the  daisies,  mstle  vines  and  leaves, 

shoit  AsUtlc  Varieties  are  prone  to  stay  almost  And  bid  the  Pine  renew  Its  plaintive  song, 

street  dirt,  sets  the  tnLi^nd  ^rtb*  destitute  of  covering  but  skin,  after  they  have  Qiadjy  i  wander  forth  to  welcome  thee. 

1  their  flrst^t  of  down  ^d  before  they  thrills  the  air  with  songs  of  birds, 

^perim^tsin  Austrian  garrisons  prove  that  commence  to  feather  up.  At  this  time  they  are  ..  ^  .  .  „4t-r«  deen  and  low 

where  the  floors  of  barracks  are  painted  with  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  if  it  be  a  July  or  August  7^||®  ®  ^  ’ 

tar,  the  collection  of  duet  in  cracks  is  prevented,  gun  the  suffering  is  very  great  A  little  fresh  t)a8e  to  nature  s  music ;  and  the  sea, 
and  there  is  a  consequent  diminution  in  irrita-  lard  or  mutton  tallow  rubbed  on  their  scorched  Grand,  solemn,  vast,  and  shadowy  In  the  dawn, 
tiye  diseases  of  the  eye.  There  is  also  a  great  backs  prevents  the  skin  from  cracking.  Fowls  with  roar  subdued  joins  In  the  morning  hymn, 
diminution  of  ptarasites.  by  nature  are  woodland  birds,  fitted  to  live  in  ,  ,  . .  . 

For  erect  growing  trees,  the  head  should  be  the  shade  in  hot  weather.  t**®  “P  ^‘‘®  sea, 

formed  at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ;  -  majestic,  now  the  monarch  comes. 

but  spreading  trees  should  have  the  head  five  .  cnnmT  plait  TO  BLOOM.  clouds  around  his  glowing  face 

feet  high.  A  tree  with  a  low  head  is  less  likely  ^  i  Light  rolling,  veil  his  brightness,  cool  his  fire. 

to  be  broken  down  by  the  wind,  and  the  branch-  HpUtrht/^d  *1,  *  m  t  f  h  i  t 

es  will  then  be  able  to  keep  off  the  scorching  the  Brooklyn  Union)  be  delighted  at  Beside  the  great,  wide  sea.  I  stand  alone! 

rays  of  the  sun  from  the  trunks.  seeing  a  century  plMt  in  bloom  ^  the  hot-  ^e^r,  glorious  morning-world  seems  mine. 


BT  AUGUSTA  HOOBE. 


Blow  and  majestic,  now  the  monarch  comes. 
Soft,  curling  clouds  around  his  glowing  face 
Light  rolling,  veil  his  brightness,  cool  his  fire. 


All  the  dear,  glorious  morning-world  seems  mine. 


lOTO  Ul.  bUC  DUU  llUUl  UJC  UUUS.B.  ,  ^  T  1.  4^  - - ’  - °  - - 

The  manufacture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  irna  Condon,  near  No  fisher  spreads  his  sail  upon  the  waves ; 

has  become  a  settled  industry  in  Berlin.  It  is  baT  ho^^'arotmd  lis  plaw  ^i^oompany  *with  “‘“®  pressed  these  clean-washed 

put  up  in  sm^l  cyUnders,  and  if  kept  under  others,  and  no  special  care  was  taken  of  it  ex-  sands; 

pressure,  will  last  some  time— that  is,  a  cylin-  ^ept  to  crowd  it  somewhere  about  the  houses  No  husbandman  as  yet  has  gone  afield, 
der  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  jq  Winter,  that  it  might  be  fresh  for  Summer,  The  birds,  the  flowers,  the  breezes  share  with  me 
two  inches  long,  will  take  five  hours  to  melt  hardly  seemed  to  need  that  care,  for  it  xhe  sweet  enchantment  of  mom's  primal  hour. 

aw«y  into jps.  l^^^Uy  thrust  out  an  occasional  spiked  leaf,  until  q  ^irds  i  O  fiowere !  I  knew  a  little  child 

^  mMked  sue-  ite  diameter  was  about  three  f^t,  ^d  it  l^k^  ^  name- 

cess  with  blueberries  by  transplanting  them  like  an  enormous  cabbage  which  had  faued  to  *1.  ..a  1  .  wj  >• 

from  their  native  localities  by  cutting  sods  and  reach  perfection.  It  was  one  of  many  w^ich  called  them  ‘Angels  kisses, 
setting  in  sod  ground.  They  do  not  succeed  in  were  placed  about,  though  laiger  than  the  rest  Angels  well 

cultivated  ground,  but  in  an  old  womout  pas-  About  three  months  ago  it  started  a  stem  in  Might  own  them  such— God’s  lovely,  lovely  fiowers ! 
ture  the  transplimted  sods  will  spread,  and  Its  centre,  and  before  the  fact  was  recognised  it  Ye  wild  red  roses,  rose  of  Cashmere,  rose 
when  establish^  give  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  had  grown  several  inches.  Now  the  stem  has  qj  Lorain  ye  lilies  tall  ye  pinks 
barrels  of  berries  per  acre.  reached  a  he^ht  of  twenty-seven  f^^  is  about  scented  shi^bs  and  bushes,  who  but  God 

Market  chickens  may  be  pushed  to  advan-  two  inches  thick  and  is  hard  enough  to  restot  a  j  4a,„».  o# -n  much  less  create 
tage  by  frequent  feeding,  besides  having  a  free  knife.  The  roof  of  the  hot  house  has  had  to  '  *  1  14  .4  « 

iS  if  possible  whUe  they  are  growing^nd  be-  be  raised  so  that  the  flowers  may  have  a  chance  The  subtll^dors,  exquisite  and  fine, 
fore  they  are  put  up  to  fatten.  After  ducks  to  otow.  About  twenty  feet  up  the  stem  the  That  flow  from  you.  to  bless  us  as  we  breathe  ? 
have  passed  the  deUcate  stage  and  have  their  be^  to  jut  out,  ten  in  ^1,  e^h  of  them  “Aleeter!”  Out  of  time  you  sound 

f^*‘to“^ve®themiSjld‘^S«fh®ln^^^  S^^praysV“ uds"  as'XawbeiriS  ^o,  in  Your  clarion.  Sol  has  risen.  Observe  your  times, 

earlier  they  are  sold  after  tliey  become  market-  bimches  of  from  three  to  ten,  making  in  all  Your  times  are  set  long,  long  ago  were  set. 
able,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  about  five  hundred,  all  waiting  for  the  com-  But  little  birds,  we  know,  do  sometimes  dream ; 

Pi^f  fionk  aava  the  fnllowinir  mivtiire  will  plction  (uid  blooming  of  the  topmost  buds.  And  when  the  night  winds  Sudden  rock  their  nests, 
notJnly^miJSSi  the  appte-teeT  lou^!  but  but  they  may  join  it  in  a  simultaneous  bursting  They  start,  and  sing  a  strain  at  dead  of  night 
keep  off  the  borers  as  well.  It  is  to  heat  to  the  k..*  t  .4...x»4-  “Aleeter,”  oversleeping,  may  have  dreamed. 

boiling  point  one  quart  of  soft-soap  in  two  gal-  w  hinnm  ”  u  *  u  k  ih  i.-  ks  .ii  f  _4k 

Ions  M  ^ter  ;  and  whUe  stiU  hot,  thoroughly  bebeve  they  wait  a  centi^  before  toey  bloom.  But  no.  Behold  him  marching  proudly  forth,  , 

stir  into  the  mixture  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  cfudidly  confeped  Mr.  Condon.  I  had  the  Leading  his  wives  to  seek  for  worms  and  bugs, 
acid.  He  thinks  the  best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  Pl®u*ure  of  seeing  whole  groi^  of  them  during  <^nie  the  cows :  I  hear  their  tinkling  bells. 

rub  It  on  thoroughly  with  a  heavy  doth,  using  th'MThe^lS'ao  totrouu.MUy'^ioubUeae  •’**  *“■“  '»“»•>"(!  timliUy. 

the  hand.  al»,  during  the  ope^Uon  Nan,  eo.  S.nnie,  eome! 

Petroleum  jelly  serves  to  clean  and  take  away  them.  They  are  in  Mexico  a  very  profitable  Thank  you,  meek  creatures,  for  your  faitn  in  me. 
all  traces  of  dirt  from  the  hands  after  work  in  investment,  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  You  understand  me,  people  free  from  guile, 
the  shop  orlaborato^.  For  that  purpose,  you  food  drink.  After  the  stem  has  Ah !  were  all  creatures  but  as  innocent 

»ptuoL“  [rs'fhe"^to‘£  to  ^^Vladled  ** 

the  skin,  incorporates  itself  with  the  gr^  out  and  forms  a  yeasty  and  veiy  intoxicating  Earth  tlien  were  safe  from  heart-ache  and  despair ; 
matters  which  are  there.  Wash  them  with  drink  called  pulque.  All  but  myself  in  the  on  whom  the  ploughshires  of  the  world 

warm  water  and  castile  soap,  and  the  hands  party  tried  a  little  one  day.  I  hardly  cared  for  Have  made  deep  furrows,  who  long  time  have  been 
become  cleansed  and  softened.  after  I  saw  it.”  Plowed  under  from  the  sun,  might  say  “  Goodbye, 

German  engineers  have  succeeded  in  dimin-  “  How  long  will  the  plant  remain  in  bloom  ?  ”  Oppression ;  we  shall  rise  again.” 

ishing  the  swaying  of  locomotives,  and  with  it  “  Several  weeks,  but  not  at  ite  best.  You  <3od  loves 

the  wear  of  the  rear  driver  fenges,  by  imking  know  of  couree  that  this  is  a  female  plant,  ^d  jjjg  creatures.  Unto  them  He  had 
the  tender  coupling  more  or  lees  rigid  laterally,  there  is  a  pathetic  view  to  take  of  the  matter.  .  vr  i.  a  i4u 

and  indeed  four-wheeled  locomotives  have  been  For  years,  perhaps  a  century,  the  plant  goes  Bespect,  as  unto  Noah ;  and  w  t 

used  on  some  roads  for  line  engines  by  having  on  preparing  itself  for  the  flower,  and  the  shoot  made  His  covenant,  and  for  them  He  chid 
heavy  shoot  Mts  on  each  side  entering  sockets  it  sends  up  is  ite  dying  effort.  The  blossoms  Jonah’s  impatience;  and  His  mercy  holds, 

on  the  tender — in  this  way  preventing  either  carry  in  them  the  life  of  new  plants,  and  the  old  Tender  and  true,  over  them  watchful  care, 

vertical  or  horizontal  swaying.  plant  dies  in  giving  them  birth.”  Shall  man  not  love  God’s  creatures  ? 

Prof.  C.  E.  Monroe  of  Annapolis,  states  that  “  How  long  before  this  plant  will  bloom  ?  ”  O  man ! 

the  ordinary  fruit  acids,  such  as  those  contained  “In  about  a  week  it  wiU  have  r^ched  per-  Take  heed  to  what  thou  doest ;  watch  thy  thought; 
in  apples  tom^oes,  rhubarb  lemons,  etc.,  all  f-^tion  and  then  my  doore  wffi  be  Ponder  the  Word.  What ‘judgment’ shall  he  have 

act  upon  tm.  Some  cider  which  he  examined,  so  that  ail  who  wish  may  view  it  freely.  1  o  w  4  j  u  n  »  n 

and  which  had  been  stored  in  a  tin  fountain,  count  it  a  curiosity,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sur-  Who  shows  no  mercy  ?  Not  one  word  shall  fail. 

contained  117  milligrammes  of  metallic  tin  to  prise  to  me.” _  squirrel !  so  you  make  of  me, 

the  Utre  in  solution.  One  case  was  given  where  PWAmr at  hthts  You  bold  and  bright,  a  pathway  to  your  tree! 

persons  eatincr  fruit  preserved  in  tin  cans  were  rBAuimAij  iiAHia.  .....  .  j  j  , 

made  violently  sick,  and  tin  only  was  found  in  One  can  scarcely  be  too  careful  in  handling  Howga  ™  eme.  o  o  ea  au  woo  , 
the  fruit.  and  placing  strong  or  poisonous  liquids.  There  Gazing  on  me,  do  ye  pronounce  me  “  good, 

A  wide-awake  Frenchman  has  applied  the  are  two  or  three  volatile  liquids  used  in  fami-  Tliat  ye  approach  me,  that  yo  show  no  fear 

idea  of  supplying  prepared  and  warm  food  to  which  are  particularly  dangerous,  and  must  When  to  your  haunts  I  venture  to  draw  near  ? 
the  milch  cows  of  Paris  and  other  city  dairies.  employed,  if  at  all,  with  special  care.  I  walked  one  evening  on  a  westward  hill ; 

The  feed  is  delivered  twice  a  day  by  vans  in  Benzine,  ether,  and  stro^  ammimia  consti-  \  mother  sheep  with  her  twin  lambs  lay  still 
covered  barrels  hot  from  steam  vats.  It  con-  tute  this  class  of  agents.  The  two  flret  named  ^ 

siste  of  chaffed  fodder,  roots,  pea,  bean,  or  lin-  are  employed  in  cluing  gloves  and  4g  „„  thev  started  and  “  Lie  still  ”  she  said 

seed  meal,  rye,  barley,  maize,  or  wheaten  flower  other  weanng  apparel,  and  in  removing  oil  ^  w 

—following  their  prices.  A  cow  can  thus  be  fed  ^rom  carpets,  curtains,  &a  The  liquids  I  heard  her,  and  her  language  understood, 

on  fourteen  cents  daily,  and  the  rations  are  free  highly  volatile,  and  flash  into  vapor  as  soon  “  She  never  hurts  wee  lammies  that  are  good, 
to  be  always  analyzed  at  the  contractor’s  ex-  cork  of  the  phial  containing  them  is  re-  Then  down  they  cuddled  by  her  trustfully, 

pense.  moved.  Their  v^ors  are  very  combustible,  And  all  three  bent  their  gentle  looks  on  me. 

To  an  enquirer  regarding  the  best  mode  of  of’S^®  £m^^^and 'S^^^eSl^tS  ^ow  grateful  the  delight  that  filled  my  breast 

eradicating  burdocks,  the  Country  Gentleman  u  ^ ^  neve^be  used  in  the  eventarr  when  the  ^  passed,  leaving  them  to  their  rest, 

until  the  crop  is  exhausted.  Probably  a  few  nt  hair  ®®®’  8ato  the  people  come; 

cessfully  in  the  same  way,  the  mixture  being  ®  ,*  ,  ,  44  VBTEEIHAEY  LEOISLATIOH. 

1-4114 _ _  As  regrards  ammonia,  or  water  of  ammonia,  It 

^  stronger  than  for  killing  potato-  ^  very^owerful  agent,  especially  the  strong-  A  great  advance  has  been  made  by  the  New 
neeues.  er  kinds  sold  by  druggists.  An  accident  in  its  York  legislature  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 

“  One  of  the  very  latest  ideas  for  ladies  whose  ^ag  recently  come  under  our  notice,  in  veterinary  surgeons,  and  thereby  promoting  a 
time  bangs  heavily  on  their  hands,  is  to  make  a  which  a  young  lady  lost  her  life  from  taking  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 

Eatchwork  bedcover  of  the  backs  of  discarded  drops  through  mistake.  Breathing  the  horses  and  cattle.  Two  bills  have  become  laws. 

id  gloves,”  says  the  London  News.  “To  gas,  under  certain  circumstances,  causes  seri-  One  declares  that  the  American  Veterinary  Col- 
match  and  combine  the  colors,  both  of  the  kid  gug  harm  to  the  lungs  and  membranes  of  the  lege,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
and  the  ornamental  stitching,  and  to  fit  in  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  an  agent  much  used  at  819  of  the  laws  of  1848,  entitled  “  an  act  for  the 
shapes,  affords  an  occupation  far  more  fas-  this  time  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  it  is  un-  incorporation  of  benevolent,  charitable,  scien- 
cinating  and  prolon^d  than  ‘  crazy  patch-  objectionable  If  proper  care  is  used  in  its  era-  tifle,  and  missionary  societies,”  and  the  acts 
work,  when  finished,  the  quilt  must  be  lined  pioyment.  The  phials  holding  it  should  be  amendatory  thereof,  by  certificate  dated  April 
Trith  a  d^cate  soft  silk  or  satin.  It  will  really  hept  apart  from  others  containing  the  medi-  27, 1875,  and  approved  by  one  of  the  justices  of 
then  look  a  little  nearer  to  being  worth  the  cines.  &c..  and  rubber  stoppers  to  the  phials  the  Supreme  Court,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 


Ho,  saucy  squirrel !  so  you  make  of  me. 

You  bold  and  bright,  a  pathway  to  your  tree! 


PRACTICAL  irrWTfi  aou  uuiu  auu  yuur 

One  can  scarcely  be  too  careful  in  handling  “®-  nlead  aud^wood, 

and  placing  strong  or  poisonous  liquids.  There  Gazing  on  me,  do  ye  pronounce  me  “  good. 


rhe  sun  grows  warm ;  I  hasten  to  my  home. 
Moonlight  Hall,  Seaside. 

YETEBINART  LEOISLATIOH. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  by  the  New 


trouble  of  making  it,  than  might  be  imagined.” 

Yon  should  keep  a  disused  coal  oil  barrel  half 
full  of  the  strongest  lye,  into  which  to  drop 


should  be  used. 

Oxalic  acid  is  considerably  employed  in  fami- 


clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York,  the  27th  day 
of  April,  1875,  is  legally  incorporated  fqr  the 


full  of  the  strongest  lye,  into  which  to  drop  lies  for  cleansing  brass  and  copper  utensils,  purposes  of  maintaining  and  conducting  a  vet- 
every  bone  that  comes  from  your  table,  or  else  This  substance  is  highly  poisonous,  and  must  erinary  medical  college,  and  a  hospital  devoted 
pack  them  in  alternate  layers  with  unslacked  be  kept  and  used  with  great  caution.  In  crys-  to  the  education  of  men  in  the  several  depart- 
llme.  They  will  become  so  brittle  that  you  may  talline  structure  it  closely  resembles  sulphate  mente  of  the  medical  sciences  necessary  to 
have  them  broken  fine  and  spread  them  broad-  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts,  and  therefore  fie-  qualify  them  for  the  practice  of  veterinary  med- 


cast ;  and  the  lye,  if  you  have  used  that,  can  be  quent  mistakes  are  made  and  lives  lost. 


icine  and  surgery,  and  of  conferring  the  degree 


diluted  with  many  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  Every  agent  that  goes  into  families  among  of  doctor  of  veterinary  surgeon.  All  degrees 


With  moderate  care  and  good  usage  a  horse’s 
life  may  be  prolonged  to  twenty-five,  thirty-five, 
or  forty  years.  An  English  gentleman  had  three 
horses  which  died  in  his  possession  at  the  ages 


OVERROASTED  COFFEE. 

People  who  pass  througli  Thirteenth  Street 
on  pleasant  days,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  are 


to  the  same  control  and  visitation  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  as  colleges  and  universities 
chartered  by  said  Regents. 

FARM  TRAINING  OF  BOYS. 


Of  thirty-five,  thirty-seven,  and  thirty-nine  re-  ^  FARM  TRAINING  OF  BOYS. 

vSy*^y^he  dted  ste^gl^  ri^rmlTte  ®  Frederick  G.  Burnham  of  New  York,  has 

carried  Jffbv  a  s^mSdi^lic  to  Sh  he  wm  Avenue.  Tliere  is  a  long  row  of  by  a  law  just  signed,  established  upon  his  farm 

subject  A  Lrsrfn  2^  ^  a  ridtae  Shoorta  I®. furnaces  on  one  side  of  the  room  within,  of  600  acres  in  Columbia  county,  a  school  for 
Woilwich  lived  to  be  forty  veareoW^2Sd  a  a  httle  round  horizontal  iron  cylinder  over  the  farm  training  of  boys.  The  value  of  the 
banre  horse  of  the  Mersey  and  Imell  furnace,  very  much  like  a  battery  of  di-  farm  and  buildings  is  8‘200, 000.  The  incoi  pora- 

tio^Comoanv  is  declared^to  have  beenfn^is  “‘“utive  steam  boilers,  except  that  the  wheels  tors  are  John  E.  Parsons,  Samuel  D.  Bubock, 
sixty-second  year  when  he  died  ^  ®  on  a  long  shaft,  keep  the  cylinder  constantly  and  other  gentlemen  of  prominence,  together 

smys^  y  .  ,  .  '  .  ^  reyolying.  Occasionally  a  workman  disengages  withGraceH.DodgeandCatharineV.R.'rown- 

The  Eagle  being  asked  why  ce^in  spots  will  one  of  the  cylinders  from  the  shaft,  hoists  it  send.  This  board  will  raise  a  permanent  fund 
not  out,  answers :  Cintes  may  discoyer  that  m  up  by  the  aid  of  a  crane,  opens  it,  and  pours  out  for  the  support  of  the  Burnham  industrial  farm, 
t^  walls  of  his  house  are  some  wretchedly  soft  a  bagful  of  fragrant,  weU-browned  coffee  berries.  The  intention  is  to  bring  to  the  farm  the  better 
bricks  which  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  Then  he  poms  in  another  bagful  of  green  her-  class  of  city  boys  who  are  disposed  to  go  astray, 
send  them  yeUow  st^  through  the  plaster,  rfes,  replaces  the  cylinder,  and  starts  it  turning  Rut  none  can  be  committed  to  the  farm  by  any 

do  i‘\iri‘»ri  Irn/^ra  TM/»riiF*d  rt*o>via  !  _ _ _ _ 1 _ j-I-a _ 1  ax _ 1 _ .  K 


The  value  of  leisure  is  not  rated  among  Amer- 


verv  much  as  pitch  pine  knots  in  picture  frame  again  over  tiie  thin,  bright  coal  fire  below.  magistrate  without  the  consent  of  the  society. 

backs  destroy  the  appear^ce  of  fine  engravings,  “  It  is  a  nice  task  to  brown  coffee  just  right,”  _ 

even  when  paper  lining  is  placed  between  the  gaid  a  man  who  watched  the  coffee  man  at  work 

picture  and  the  back.  ‘It  is  not  an  uncommon  the  other  day.  “  Nearly  everybody  browns  LEISURE, 

thing  to  observe  the  same  defects  on  the  walls  coffee  too  much.  It  comes  out  burned  instead  The  value  of  leisure  is  not  rated  among  Amer- 

of  new  houses.  Some  persons  end^vor  to  re-  of  browned,  although  it  is  greatly  to  the  inter-  icans  as  highly  as  among  foreigners.  Oscar 
move  the  stains  by  the  use  of  acids,  but  the  est  of  the  wholesaler  not  to  brown  it  too  much  Wilde  ridiculed  our  rushing  ways,  and  wondered 
only  true  method  of  removing  them  is  by  tak-  on  account  of  the  loss  in  weight.  When  the  wherein  we  found  our  enjoyment.  The  Ameri- 
ing  out  the  mean  bricks,  which  the  builders  berry  is  roasted  until  it  becomes  red,  instead  can  is  somewhat  of  a  mechanical  product.  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use.  of  chestnut  colored,  as  is  customary,  it  pre-  keeps  pace  with  the  machinery  which  he  owns 

When  fowls  are  confined  in  limited  quarters,  serves  its  maximum  weight  and  aroma.  One  and  drives.  'lime  to  him  is  certainly  money, 
construct  the  nests  so  that  they  may  be  in  hundred  pounds  of  berries  roasted  properly  and  lost  time  is  lost  money ;  not  only  that,  but 
darkness,  or  at  least  in  twilight.  This  is  ac-  lose  but  fifteen  pounds  in  weight.  As  usually  relaxation  from  maximum  effort  is  lost  money 
knowledged  to  be  a  preventive  of  egg  eating,  roasted  they  lose  twenty  pounds.  If  roasted  in  his  catechism  of  trade.  “  What  a  restless 
Locate  the  nests  as  far  from  the  window  as  long  enough  the  berry  glazes  over  and  turns  jieople,”  exclaimed  an  English  traveller  tifter  a 
possible,  and  compel  the  hens  to  approach  a  duk  brown.  It  loses  a  fouith  of  its  weight  three  months’  railroad  ride  over  the  country, 
through  a  long,  low,  covered  passage  which  in  the  process.”  The  American  people,  as  seen  from  a  railro^ 

turns  one  or  two  abrupt  corners  to  shut  out  the  “  Why  does  the  grocer  overroast  his  coffee  train,  are  as  restless  and  energetic  as  the  en¬ 
list  then  ?  ”  WM  asked.  gine  that  draws  the  train.  But  they  have  ano- 

It  is  a  mistake  to  place  the  roosting  poles  at  “  The  trade  demands  it.  The  coffee  that  is  ther  side.  The  home  life  of  the  American  is  in 

different  heights  rising  from  the  front,  because  made  from  overbrowned  berries  is  black,  and  many  respects  the  counterpart  of  his  office  and 
all  will  strive  to  get  on  the  highest  one,  and  the  the  flavor  is  rank.  The  popular  taste  is  edu-  shop  life  activity— ceaseless  activity — but  of 
weaker  ones  are  crowded  off  and  frequently  cated  to  choose  black  coffee,  and  would  find  another  kind.  He  transforms  his  home  not 
fall  to  the  ground,  only  to  repeat  the  process,  the  light  colored  liquid  rather  insipid  at  first,  into  a  hiding  place,  nor  yet  into  a  dreary  abid- 
or,  if  Injured,  to  remain  on  the  ground  aJi  night,  and  would  refuse  to  buy  raough  to  learn  to  ing  place,  but  into  a  reflection  of  his  office  activ- 
Place  ah  the  poles  at  the  same  elevation.  admire  the  rich  flavor  of  the  reddened  berries.”  ity.  The  writing  desk,  the  library,  the  book- 


rack,  the  newspaper  file,  the  popular  games, 
paintings,  all  are  to  be  found  there.  He  feeds 
on  what  he  creates.  The  home  of  the  European 
gentleman  is  a  reflection  of  past  centuries.  High 
walls  hide  him,  gates  and  doors  forbiddingly 
welcome  the  stranger.  The  American  aims  to 
bring  his  picture  gallery  within  his  own  home, 
his  own  library  ;  he  seeks  to  make  it  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  me  progress  of  the  world.  The 
Englishman’s  home  is  his  castle.  The  Ameri¬ 
can’s  home  is  his  play-ground.  There  he  re¬ 
laxes,  recuperates,  and  goes  forth  armed  to  do 
battle  with  the  world.  The  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  ideas  of  home  represent  different  conditions 
and  standards.  One  is  a  place  to  stay,  the  other 
a  place  to  live.  The  American  home  feeds  the 
mind — the  European  home  rests  the  body. 


jFoyefgn^ 

Westminsteb  Abbev. — A  bill  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  making 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  stdd  that  the  exter¬ 
nal  fabric  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  literally 
verging  upon  ruin,  and  there  are  at  present  no 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
make  necessary  repairs. 

An  Ovebbubdened  Bishop. — The  duties  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  are 
very  heavy,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  humanly 
speaking,  that  his  unceasing  exertions  to  cope 
with  them,  hastened  the  death  of  Bishop  Fra¬ 
zer.  Hence  it  is  that  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop-suffiragan  for  a  portion  of  this  vast  pop¬ 
ulation,  is  now  suggested.  Also  that  the  office 
be  conferred  upon  the  new  Vicar  of  Blackburn, 
and  that  he  be  appointed  as  suffragan  for  north¬ 
east  Lancashire.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
has  become  president  of  the  Workingmen’s 
Club  Association,  with  the  objects  of  which  he 
is  in  entire  sympathy. 

Jesuits  in  Rohe. — According  to  the  Roman 
correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  the 
Jesuits  are  acquiring  an  enormous  amount  of 
property  in  ]^me.  They  have  bought  the  huge 
Constanzi  Hotel  with  its  annexed  gardens, 
spaces,  and  buildings.  They  have  acquired  the 
whole  of  the  adjacent  large  area  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  and  the  extensive  exercise  grounds  of 
the  Royal  Cuirassier  Guards.  Opposite  the 
“Vicolo  Tolertino”  they  are  building  a  huge 
structure.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  railroad  station  a  large  edifice  is  rising 
which  is  intended  for  their  German  College.  It 
is  further  mentioned  that  the  Propaganda  have 
bought  the  laige  Palazzo  Moquanelli  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  because  they  find 
their  own  colossal  building  too  small  for  their 
varied  operations.  Of  the  Franciscan  Mendi¬ 
cants  we  are  told  that  having  been  turned  out 
of  their  old  quarters  on  the  summit  of  the  Cap- 
itoline,  to  make  way  for  the  monument  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel,  they  are  erecting  in  the  neigh- 
‘  borhood  of  the  Lateran  what  will  be  the  most 
magnificent  conventual  building  in  Rome. 

'The  Feee  Chi  bch  of  Scotland  is  pushing  its 
missionary  work.  The  review  of  last  year’s 
operations,  as  recently  presented  at  Edinburgh, 
was  very  encouraging.  It  showed  that  the  aim 
has  been  to  consolidate  and  exte'nd  the  work.  In 
India,  Africa,  and  the  new  Hebrides  much  bless¬ 
ing  has  been  experienced.  The  revenue  was 
never  so  large.  It  amounted  to  £97,229  ;  £12,- 
000  of  which  was  a  donation  from  a  generous 
doctor  in  Rutherglen.  The  evening  devoted  to 
addresses  by  missionaries  was  characterized  by 
enthudasm  and  hopefulness.  The  large  hall 
was  crowded ,  and  the  speakers  were  in  thorough 
accord  with  their  subjects.  The  Hon.  Ion  Keith- 
Fakoner,  a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Kintore,  who 
has  entered  on  a  self-sacrificing  mission  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  Arabia,  excited  deep  atten¬ 
tion.  He  gave  his  hearers  the  feeling  that  they 
were  listening  to  a  man  filled  with  a  dominant 
purpose  in  life.  Dr.  Laws,  who  is  returning  to 
livingstonia,  made  a  stirring  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  natives  of  Africa,  700  of  whom,  he  said, 
pass  into  eternity  every  hour,  only  two  of  whom 
have  heard  the  Gospel.  The  moderator  raised 
'  the  enthusiasm  to  its  climax  by  an  impressive 
charge  to  four  missionaries  on  the  eve  of  de¬ 
parture  for  the  foreign  field.  The  memory  of 
his  burning  words  and  thrilling  tones  will  not  be 
readily  forgotten  by  those  who  listened  in  the 
fading  light  to  the  old  man  eloquent 

A  Novelty  in  Chuboh.— Many  people  have 
longed  for  a  service  without  a  sermon.  This 
high  ideal  was  realized  at  Woodbridge  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Our  correspondent  writes  :  “  On  Sunday 
evening  the  congregation  at  St.  John’s  church 
were  Mt  without  a  preacher;  the  cause  we 
have  not  at  present  heard  explained.  It  ap¬ 
pears  a  fair  number  assembled  at  the  time  for 
worship  and  the  organist  kept  on  at  voluntaries 
until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time  when 
the  service  should  have  begun,  but  no  clergy¬ 
man  put  in  an  appearance.  Consultations  took 
place  between  the  churchwarden  and  several  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
after  some  delay  Mr.  W.  W.  Welton,  the  late 
vicar’s  churchwarden,  who  usually  reads  les¬ 
sons,  came  to  the  desk  and  announced  the 
Psalm  to  be  sung.  He  then  read  the  lessons, 
interspersed  with  other  singing,  and  at  the 
close  the  National  Anthem  was  sung ;  and  Mr. 
Welton  pronounced  the  Benediction.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  C.  B.  Ratcliffe), 
who  has  been  abroad  since  early  in  the  year, 

,  will  return  to  his  charge  shortly.”  Why  should 
he  return  ?  It  seems  a  pity.  The  congregation 
of  St.  John’s  had  a  short,  charming,  and  loyal 
service  on  Sunday  evening  without  the  accus¬ 
tomed  penalty.  Moreover,  they  did  it  all  them¬ 
selves,  though  we  must  consider  it  a  moot 
point  whether  an  auctioneer’s  benediction  pos¬ 
sesses  the  same  validity  as  the  vicar’s.  Wood- 
bridge  has  done  more  to  solve  the  question  of 
Church  Reform  than  all  the  conferences  in  the 
kingdom.  It  has  clearly  shown  that  the  clergy¬ 
man  is  a  non-essential  feature  in  public  worsiiip, 
and  that  the  service  proceeds  with  decorum  and 
profit,  and  it  may  be  added  with  acceptance, 
in  his  absence.  Should  the  congregation  ever 
desire  a  sermon,  which  is  improbable,  no  doubt 
the  auctioneer  of  the  town  would  be  equal  even 
to  that  unexpected  emergency. — East  Anglican 
Daily  Times. 

The  Bobdeb  Country. — A  Remarkable  Ac¬ 
count. — Missionary  Ross  of  Scotland,  the  first 
to  render  the  New  Testament  into  Korean,  is 
still  laboring  with  success  in  the  border  coun¬ 
try  between  China  and  Korea.  And  we  have 
accounts  of  an  awakening  occurring  among  the 
Korean  settlers  in  some  of  the  eastern  valleys, 
where  a  hundred  of  the  people  were  baptized. 
The  singular  thing  about  this  was  that  there 
was  not  a  single  woman  among  the  converts. 
All  were  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  young 
lads.  Mr.  Ross  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
1  things  in  Moukden,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
I  of  Manchuria  (which  we  copy  from  the  South- 
:  ern  Presbyterian  Monthly).  He  presents  a  con- 
>  dition  of  things  that  is  very  remarkable :  “  I 
.  was  not  long  a  sojourner  in  Moukden  before 
^  discovering  that  the  most  i)f>pular  temple  was 

•  that  dedicated  to  the  deified  fox.  He  is  the  an- 
.  cestor  of  all  the  foxes,  and  though  his  descend- 
1  ants,  according  to  Chinese  novels,  play  the 
.  wihlest  pranks  in  social  life,  the  old  ancestor 
:  was  so  respectable  an  individual  tliat  be  was 
,  converted  into  a  man  and  deified.  (The  Chi- 

•  nese,  however,  are  not  Danvinian  !)  He  is  able 
to  protect  his  faithful  worshippers  from  the 
evil  tricks  and  deceit  of  his  posterity,  but  is 
especially  noted  for  the  innumerable  miracu¬ 
lous  cures  effected  at  his  shrine.  Thousands 

•  of  native  tablets,  thankofferings  for  his  prayer¬ 
hearing  intervention,  crowd  all  the  walls  of  the 
temple.  The  cures  effected  are  similar  to  those 
at  Lourdes  and  other  Roman  Catholic  miracle- 
working  places,  but  are  more  in  number  than 
all  those  places  can  show.  .4.t  new  and  full 
moon,  the  long  street  leading  to  the  temple  was 
crowded  as  if  there  had  been  a  fair,  tens  of 
thousands  going  to  secure  his  good  offices. 
Having  considerable  respect  for  the  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Chinese,  in  preaching  I  frequent¬ 
ly  expressed  my  astonishment  and  grief  that 
so  intelligent  a  people  should  bow  dowa  and 
worship  not  only  dead  men,  who  may  have 
been  worthy  of  honorable  remembrance,  but 
even  four-footed  animals.  Lately  I  inquired  as 

I  to  the  worship  at  this  temple,  and  was  inform- 
t  ed  that  the  worshippers  were  but  a  fraction  of 
:  what  they  had  been  ;  and  to  my  astonishment,  i 

•  I  found  this  result  traced  to  the  preaching  in  ' 
■  our  chapels.  That  large  numbers  who  have 

:•  not  pubUcly  joined  us  have  ceased  idol  wor¬ 


ship,  is  well  known ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to 
hear  that  the  form  of  superstition  which  had 
the  firmest  hold  in  this  city,  had  been  so  under¬ 
mined.”  He  adds :  “  In  the  north,  when  accom-  ; 
panying  Mr.  Webster  to  his  new  field  of  labor, 
we  found  about  one  hundred  miles  from  this 
city  that  the  most  earnest  sect  of  the  Buddhists 
was  in  the  habit  of  singing  or  chanting  our 
hymns !  Here  let  me  state  that  those  only  who 
have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
people,  can  believe  or  state  that  they  are  not 
naturally  religiously  inclined.  They  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  most  practical  people,  and  much 
given  to  materialism — what  might  be  expected 
from  an  Agnostic  literature— but  the  number 
of  sects  into  which  Buddhism  is  divided,  each 
pretending  to  be  purer  than  its  predecessors,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  religiosity  of  the  people. 
Tlie  chief  priest  of  one  of  the  principal  temples 
in  the  city  is  reported  a  believer,  and  in  great 
perplexity  of  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do.” 

MR.  RUSXIH  OH  CHURCH  DEBTS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Buskm  in  reply  to  a  circular  asking 
him  to  subscribe  to  pay  off  the  debt  upon  Duke 
street  chapel,  Richmond,  S.  W.: 

Brantwood,  Gonlaton,  Lancaablre, 

May  19, 1886.  i 

!  Sir — I  am  scornfully  amused  at  your  appeal ! 
to  me,  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  precisely 
least  likely  to  give  you  a  farthing  1  My  first 
word  to  all  men  and  boys  who  care  to  hear  me, 
is  :  “  Don’t  get  into  debt  Starve  and  go  to 
heaven,  but  don’t  borrow.  Try  first  begging — 

I  do  not  mind,  if  it’s  really  needful,  steaJing  1 
But  don’t  buy  things  you  can’t  pay  for !  ”  And 
of  all  manner  of  debtors,  pious  people  building 
churches  they  can’t  pay  for,  are  the  most  de¬ 
testable  nonsense  to  me.  Can’t  you  preach  and 
pray  behind  the  hedges,  or  in  a  sandpit  or  a 
coalhole  first?  And  of  all  manner  of  churches 
thus  idiotically  built,  iron  churches  are  the 
damnablest  to  me ;  and  of  all  the  sects  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  any  ruling  spirit,  Hindoos,  Turks, 
feather  idolaters,  and  Mumbo  Jumbo  log  and 
fire  worshippers,  who  want  churches,  your  mod¬ 
ern  English  eva^elical  sect  is  the  most  absurd 
and  entirely  objectionable  and  unendurable  to 
me !  All  which  they  might  very  easily  have 
found  out  from  my  books — any  sort  of  sect 
would — before  bothering  me  to  write  it  to 
them.  Ever,  nevertheless,  and  in  all  this  say¬ 
ing,  your  faithful  servant,  John  Ruskin. 

The  FoanUtlm  at  Voath. 

In  all  the  searches  for  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth 
there  has  been  disappointment  in  the  final  result.  This 
has  been  more  or  less  keen,  according  to  the  state  of 
health  of  the  seeker.  But  modem  scientific  research 
has  found  a  real  “fountain  of  youth.”  In  Compound 
Oxygen  the  old  ideal  so  long  sought  for  has  been  found 
to  be  attainable.  One  who  has  tested  its  value  writes  from 
Waukan,  Wis. :  “  I  sleep  better ;  dyspepsia  is  less  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  I  think  I  can  say  my  heart  is  better.  I 
am  stronger,  and  I  am  losing  that  worn  and  haggard 
look ;  perha[«  I  may  say  1  am  growing  young  again. 
It  must  be  that  Oompound  Oxygen  is  the  fountain  of 
youth."  Another  writes  from  Clinton,  Muss.:  “It  has 
given  me  so  much  strength  that  1  feel  like  a  new  per¬ 
son.”  A  clergyman  of  Queen  City,  Mo.,  writes :  “My 
wife  has  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  with  the  best  of 
results.  Her  cough  is  not  entirely  removed  yet,  but 
with  that  exception  sho  has  become  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  woman  of  her  age  in  the  community."  The 
editor  of  The  AVtc  South,  W.  H.  Worthingion  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Miss.,  says : 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  GO. 

MtM  STaSKT,  SIXTH  13tM  STRBVHt 

NEW  TOBX. 

6rud  Ciitnl  Fiicy  ud  Dry  Doods  EstibUslinL 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 
THE  CELEBRATED 

Bed  Star  Brand 


WONDERFUL  WEARING 

Velveteen. 


NOTED  FOB  ITS  UNEQUALLED  COLOR  AND  FINISH. 
THIS  FAST  PILE  DRESS  AND  MANTLE  VELVETEEH 
WAS  AWARDED  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDALS  AT  THB 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  VIENNA  IN  1873, 
PARIS  1878,  AND  NICE  1883. 

TO  PREVENT  IMITATIONS  A  BED  STAB  WILL  BB 
FOUND  STAMPED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  EVERY  SECOND 
YARD. 

THESE  GOODS  ABE  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 
24  INCHES  WIDE,  AND  IN  39  DIFFERENT  COLOBS. 

PKICJfi,  74c. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION,  AND  MAIL 
ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOB 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN-TENNIS,  CROQUET,  PITCH-A-BING, 
RING-TOSS,  BATTLEDORE,  ENCHANTMENT, 
LAWN- POOL,  ETC.,  ETC. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  GOODS  WILL 
RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  NOW  BEADY,  AND 
WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  TEN  CENTS. 


R.  H.  MRGY  &  GO. 


^on  her.  When  I  wrote  you  my  mother  was  very  low. 
When  ahe  commenced  taking  the  Treatment  she  began 
at  once  to  improve,  and  this  Improvement  was  steady. 
She  is  now  in  good  health.  Last  week  she  made  several 
visits  to  her  trlends,  walking  several  squares.  Her 
restoration  to  health  from  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  this  section.” 

Curioeity  as  to  this  remedy  may  be  fully  gratified  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  Drs. 
Stabket  &,  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 
They  publish  a  brochure  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
entitled  Compound  Oxygen— its  Mode  of  Action  and 
Results.  This  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address 
on  application.  _ 

No  Opium  in  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consumption.  Cures 
where  other  remedies  fail.  25c. 


“Tea  CONSUMPTION 

Cmish.  Bronchitis,  Anthma.  Use  f  ABBIR’S  TOXIC  wKhoat 
delay.  It  has  cured  many  of  the  woratcaww,  and  lathe  best 
remedy  forall  alfectlonsof  the  throat  and  lun«s,  and  dis¬ 
eases  aiisinK  from  Impure  blood  and  exhaustion.  Often 
saves  life.  Cureswhenallelsefalla  91,  at  ttmaglsts 

lliynCD|9ADyC  Best  cure  for  Corns, 

niniicnvunno  *0.  udastDraggisu. 


The  Best  Cure  for  Corns, 
Ao.  Ucto.  at  Dragglitt. 


vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxee,ooetaoi  fo» 

XMmtioktbjm xaxmm.  wCrRtl^CHlMH. 


^BASIDE  SANITARIUM,  Asbarg  Park,  N.  J.,  la 

^  now  open  tor  Bummer  guests.  Delightful  location, 
choice  society,  home-like  atmosphere.  Hot  and  Cold  Bea 
Water.  Electric  and  Russian  Baths  In  the  house.  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Information  on  application. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


IflE  81FEST  FOOD  IH  SnWWElt 

For  Voang  or  Delicate  Children. 

A  Sure  Preventive  of 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives 
where  no  other  food  would  be  retained.  Ite  basis  Is  Bdoab 
OF  HlLK,  the  most  Important  element  of  mother’s  milk. 

It  contains  no  unchanged  starch  and  no  Cane  Sugar,  and 
therefore  does  not  cause  sour  stomach,  irritation,  or  irreg¬ 
ular  bowels. 

It  Is  the  Most  Nonrishlng,  the  Most  Palatable, 
the  Moat  Slconomlcal,  of  all  Prepared  Fi>ods, 

Sold  by  Druggists— 95  cents,  60  cents,  and  $1.  Send  for 
pamphlet  giving  Important  medical  opinions  on  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  Infants  and  Invalids. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

ATII D known  substitute  for  the 
■  W  iw  ^  old-fashioned  drastic  cathartics  was 
CURE  FOR  manufactured  In  1844  lor  the  use  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Metropolis. 
PHNCTIPATInM  raplciy  supplanted  the  violent 
bUHO  I  imi  lUlli  purgatives  then  In  vogue,  and  Is 
now  prescribed  by  Physicians,  and 
recommended  by  Druggists  every¬ 
where.  In  small  doses  it  Is  an 
efficient  antidote  for  Nausea,  BIck 
Headache,  and  Sea  Sickness.  In 
larger  doses  It  tones  the  stomach 
and  gently  otwrstes  upon  the  bow¬ 
els;  neutralising  the  111  effects  of 
Indiscretions  In  eating  or  drinking. 

portable  form,  its  Inexpen- 
Blveness,  and  Its  prompt  action  ren- 

Sick-Headache,  TARBANT’8  8KLTZKK  APEBIE.YT 

AND  ^  Indispensable  an  addition  to  the 

Household  Medicine  Chest,  as  it  Is 
nVCDEDCIl  to  the  Traveller’s  Outfit.  Bold  by 
IIIOrLrOIH*  druggists  everywhere. 

JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  New  York. 

TEUNK  MANUFACTUEER 

AND 

Impotter  of  Leatlei  Goods. 

Fine  English  style  SEAL,  ALLIGATOR,  and 
RUSSIA  LEATHER  TRAVELLING  and  SHOP¬ 
PING  BAGS.  FURNISHED  BAGS  for  Ladies’ 
and  Gentlemen’s  use.  LADIES’  DRESS  AND 
BONNET  TRUNKS  for  American  and  European 
travel. 

STATEROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS, 
RUGS,  etc.,  for  the  Steamers. 

^  MILLION 

BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Libraries  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  World. 

LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS  BOUKHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LE66AT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  6US60W  via  LONDONDERRY. 

CIRCASSIA.. July  10, 1  P.  M.  I  ETHIOPIA... July  17,  64  A.  M. 
ANCHOBIA.July  94, 11  A.  N.  |  DEVONIA. . . .  July  31,  6J  A.  M. 
Chhtn  Passage,  $4.'>  and  S55.  Second  Class,  $30. 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YDRK  to  LIVbRPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’...sails  Wednesday,  July  91. 

Steamer  “AMERICA  ”. . sails  Wednesday,  Aug.  4. 

And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passnge,  MSO  ond  upwardt.  Second  Clnss,  $35.- 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

BBXTSZnSON  BEOrmSlS,  Asrents, 

r  Bowling  Green,  New  'Yorkr 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  fbr 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

er  LIVING  TRUTHS  FOR  HEAD  AND  HEART. 

s  Bj/  John  B,  Gongh. 

Bli  lift  sad  crowning  Ufs  work,  brim  full  of  thrflUng  take- 
•d,  humor  end  pstho.-  Bright,  pura,  sad  guod.  full  ad 
“Isughtcr  and  tesra,"  It  mO.  at  tiaht  la  aU.  To  At  is  added 
tho^o  sad  Dosth  of  Mr.  Oo^  bv  Rev.  LTM  AN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  1000  Agent.  Wmid,— iloa  wd  wonMn.  #10# 
to  OSOO  s  month  mad*.  m  Mndrane.  at  WO 

givs  JUrs  Ttnat  sad  Pgiirralahu.  Writ*  for  dreulan  to 
,  A.  D.  WGBTHIMG’TOM  *  CO.,  HortlM.  Ooaa. 


A  pamphlet  containing  Information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mortgages  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to 

The  Equitable  Mortgage  Co.,  208  Broidwiy,  N.  Y. 


CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENTS. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT. 

SOUS  AS  EH6USH  CONSOLS  OR  U.  S.  BONDS 

Address  Central  Dlinois  Financial  Agency,  JacksonvUle,  Ill. 


HIRES’  IMPROVED  ROOT  BEER. 

■  ■IIIO.W  Packages.  95  cents.  Hakes  5  gallons  of  a  do- 
llclous,  sparkling,  and  wholesome  beverage.  Bold  by  all 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  95  cents. 

C.  E.  HIRES,  48  N.  Delaware  ATe..'Pblladelphla,{Pa. 


'I'hrongh  tho 

Iw  W  I  Sonnd  nnd  Itellnbto 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTRR8EOO. 

CAPITAL  AMD  tUMMLUt,  $890,000. 

CarDAilty  8«l«ct«d  Firat  MortfAM  Fftrm  Loftiu,  Mytkto 
to  R.  T.  UariTft|}«4  fndlHlM.  >tktototo% 

Tta  Twan*  •spwieoeD.  1Y«  !—•••.  to  Third  9un 

BMk,  N.T.  City  I  IfstloMl  Lftwr«*««,  Kiua.i  mA 

tonir*4««flaYMtora.  8«nd  fQrpRmphIct  form.  mmI  Mi 
totorwAtloa.  RpMMh  to  H.  T.  CHy*  AlbMy  4h 

PUlo  I.T.OtoM.  IM  rwKj.  C.C.MhM*BMp  AfM 


FIRST  MORTOAOe 

yfu  FARM  LOANS 

^  in  OHIO  sad  INDIANA.  ’This 
is  the  belli  Oorn  and  Wheat  reckm  in  U.  S. 
923,600,0011  bn«.  ere  raieedAnnuelnr.  Thejrhhfe 
been  iettled  nearly  80  yeem.  to  to«t  imorofe* 
mentfi  are  fur  edrano^  over  newer  oUtod. 
Orer  100  miles  nf  railroad  in  each  coni^  In  which  wc 
loan.  mAktnw  our  eecaritfee  r^UahU.  We  hATe  placed 
^cr  83<UiMoOOO  without  Iom In  thM  wecoritlM, 
Over  «iye*rs'refiidenc6  hero.  Write  for  full  pertien* 
lareto  d.  OICKINVMIN  Sc  COo«  KlehMeed,  IndU 


6%  7%,  S% 

The  AmerlcM  fawectwicnt  CwaipM/o  inet^ 
porAted  under  the  lAwt  of  Iowa,  with  a  CapIuu  BtodS 
or  OlsOOOeOOOo  Succeeding  Ormsat  Raoi.  k  OOm 
EmmettbnrHo  Iowa,  OAusAr.  Gluts  k  Go.,  Mltcbom 
DAkotM,  Ormsit.  Gratis  k  Go.,  Huron,  DukotA,  Ham- 
ers  And  MorUiAce  Brokers,  offer  OoKranteed 
fAXPS.  Debenture  and  Achoel  Bonds.  Their  PemAnd 
ve.tment  tlertlflcate.  drawing  6  per  cent,  are  styseUro 
for  parties  with  funds  Idle  fora  short  time.  lOysanr 
oaparienoe.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Ueme  ORce.  RasMetsbwrg,  lowm. 

New  York  Offlee.  IW  Nassau  8t 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY.  N.  Y^  BELlls, 

For  Churches  Schools,  eic  alsoChlmoa 
sod  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 

MeShant  Bsll  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Cmna  and  Pbals  for  CHURCHES.  As. 
Send  lor  Price  and  Catalogue.  Adorasa 
H.  MeSHAJfE  M  CO., 
MantUtt  thU  paptr.  BalUmora.  MS. 


^INCINNATIBELLFOUNDRYCO 

,  k  _ 

CgDLLLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.riRE  AURM 


^  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 
CONSUMPTION  ^ 


LIQUID  CLUE 

*-nTTl*Tt*-"nriii1rTfflrn  lists  lfaaallii«aiwi  ^ 
and  Maehaalee  ou  thsir  bast  work.  Ssnslrsd  r 

gOIJ  MIDAULomlou.’ffi.  Fiw.mn.dai.iJS  |, 

fiMttC(MtCi.,GlNeafar.Maa.  LuU 
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gwcrtwt  Cfcewta. 

PERSON Al<  AlfD  WEWS  ITEinS. 

An  amount  of  acreage  (19,000,000)  of  American 


Iron  manufacturers  at  Lehigh  Valley,  Penn.,  When  the  Metropolitan  Bank  went  down  in  May, 
have  begun  to  make  street  paving  blocks  from  1884,  the  crash  brought  the  Fireman’s  Trust  and 
blast  furnace  slag.  Insurance  Company  of  Brooklyn  down  with  it. 

“Boedel”  is  an  old  Dutch  word,  signifying  per-  The  Trust  Company  had  loaned  George  I.  Seney, 


soil,  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  belongs  to  English  sonal  estate  or  effects.  The  modern  w’ord  “boodle”  President  of  the  Bank,  $140,000  out  of  its  capital 


nobiemen  or  eo^panies. 


The  population  of  Chicago,  as  indicated  by  the  the  same. 


is  undoubtedly  derived  from  it  and  means  about ,  of  $150,000,  secured  by  bonds  of  the  East  Tennes- 


new  directory,  is  over  750,000,  an  increase  of  50,-  California  seems  from  the  statistics  of  this  year  ties  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank.  The  stockholders 
000  over  last  year.  to  lead  as  a  wheat-growing  State.  The  aggregate  of  the  Trust  Company  wanted  their  money  direct 

When  Pittacus,  the  ancient  philosopher,  was  3rleld  of  wheat  is  estimabKl  at  60,000,000  bushels  or  ly,  but  President  Burrill  and  the  advisory  commit- 
asked  what  Is  the  ^est  rule  of  iife,  he  answered  more,  and  the  yield  of  barley  at  38,819,020.  The  tee,  in  whose  hands  the  Company’s  affairs  were 


see,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad,  and  bysecuri- 


'  to  do  the  present  thing  well.’^ 


A  deaf  mute  was  one  of  three  candidates  order-  ance  of  moisture  and  the  absence  of  northers. 


season  has  been  entirely  favorable  both  in  abund-  placed,  decided  to  go  slow.  They  had  every  con¬ 


fidence  that  Mr.  Seney  would  pay  his  debt  to 


ed  to  the  Diaconate  by  the  Bishop  of  Central  Penn-  The  most  distressing  stories  come  from  the  Red  them.  On  Wednesday  the  stockholders  of  the 
ayli^ia  on  Whitsua^day.  He  was  presented  by  River  district  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  heavy  Trust  Company  received  100  cents  on  every  dollar 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  of  New  York,  who  also  rain-storms  that  prevailed  during  the  last  month,  of  their  claims.  In  February  last  Mr.  Seney  paid 
preached  the  sermon,  and  interpreted  the  service  in  Catahula  parish  the  rain  continued  for  three  $40,000  of  his  debt  to  the  Trust  Company,  and  ten 
In  the  Sign,4wgua^e.  days,  fiooding  the  creeks,  destroying  the  crops,  days  after  he  paid  the  balance  and  interest  on  the 

One  of  the  faumortal  Six  Hun<fred  of  the  charge  and  washing  away  even  the  soil,  which  in  that  sec-  whole  debt.  Mr.  Seney  said  that  this  latest  pay- 
at  Balaklava.has  been  dlsoovered  in  the  perwn  of  tion  is  very  thin.  Great  damage  was  also  done  in  ment  canceled  the  last  of  his  obligations  in  Brook- 
a  Jhnitor  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  James  Watt  by  name,  the  southern  portion  of  Rapides,  on  Spring  Greek  lyn,  which  amounted  to  $500,000;  and  added  that 
Watt  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  also,  and  and  Calcasieu  River,  and  In  the  neighboring  parish  he  has  bonds  and  collaterals  whose  Increased  value 
he  says  that  he  was  in  several  charges  upon  of  Grant.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  3000  people  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts  in  full.  The  Phil- 
8<wtbem  battlefields  as  severe  as  was  the  famous  are  in  need  of  help.  The  matter  has  been  called  adelphia  Chronicle-Herald  says :  At  the  time  of 
ride  to  death  during  the  Crimea.  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature.  George  I.  Soney’s  failure,  the  creditors  would  glad- 

Bome  bibliographer  who  has  been  looking  over  No  man  who  spends  half  his  earnings  at  a  saloon  ly  have  given  him  quittance  for  twenty  cents  on 
the  odd  literature  contained  in  the  big  Boston  li-  can  get  on  in  the  world  or  has  the  least  right  to  the  dollar;  but  he  has  manfully  struggled  to  pay 
brary,  finds  that  over  a  hundred  works  have  been  expect  td  get  on.  Nor  can  any  body  of  men  follow  his  obligations  in  full,  and  with  such  success  that 
written  since  1800,  setting  the  b^inning  of  the  the  same  course  with  better  results,  says  the  At-  he  now  owes  but  little.  Now  he  is  declared  to  be 
millennium  somewhere  between  1885  and  1890.  lantlc  Monthly.  Prosperity  is  the  reward  of  per-  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  financial  honor — 
There  are  no  imminent  signs  of  its  vicinity  yet,  severing,  temperate,  ungrudging  work.  In  these  that  is,  the  payment  of  one  hundred  cents  where 
but  perhaps  something  may  happen  within  the  days  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  twenty  would  have  sufficed,  is  considered  proof 
next  four  years  which  will  alter  the  aspect  of  the  succeed  in  very  different  ways :  that  the  less  a  positive  of  mental  unsoundness.  Well,  the  world 
moral  universe.  man  works,  for  example,  the  more  he  ought  to  re-  would  be  all  the  better  if  it  bad  a  good  deal  more 

At  the  late  Cleveland  “  Congress  of  Churches,”  ceive ;  that  national  prosperity  can  be  advanced  of  such  madness, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins  said:  “We  by  diminishing  production,  and  many  other  equal-  The  first  Richard  Salter  Storrs  was  bom  in  Mans- 
Protestant  Episcopalians  are  willing  to  give  up  ly  hard  saj'ings.  But  it  may  be  confidently  af-  field,  the  American  hive  of  the  Storrses.  He  was 
everything  that  is  peculiar  to  us  for  the  sake  of  firmed  that  these  new  theories  are  destined  to  be  named  after  bis  uncle.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Salter, 
unity.  First,  we  are  willing  to  give  up  our  name,  short  lived,  and  that  the  world  will  have  to  be  the  Mansfield  pastor.  On  his  father’s  side  his  first 
It  is  nnscrlptural,  as  are  all  the  denominational  managed  eventually  upon  pretty  much  the  old  American  ancestor  was  Richard  Mather,  the  Dor- 
names.  ‘But  how  about  Apostolic  succession?’  lines.  cheater  minister,  father  of  Increase  and  grandfa- 

O  that  Is  not  peculiar  k»  us.  It  belongs  to  the  The  New  Haven  Palladium,  commenting  on  the  ther  of  Cotton  Mather.  The  second  American  an- 
Cathollc  Church  from  the  beginning.  The  same  of  fight  between  a  student  of  Harvard  and  a  saloon-  cestor  of  the  first  Richard  Salter  Storrs  was  Rev. 
Confirmation.  We  are  only  trustees  for  these  keeper  in  Boston  last  week,  says  that  story  of  a  Eleazer  Mather  of  Northampton.  His  third  Amer- 
things;  we  cannot  give  away  what  is  not  ours.”  Harvard  student  who  Is  now  dying  in  Cambridge  lean  ancestor  was  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield, 
The  Bay  Psalm  Book  is  the  first  book  that  was  from  blows  received  during  a  drunken  row  in  alow  the  “  redeemed  captive.”  His  fourth  ancestor  was 
printed  In  New  England.  This  was  in  1640.  Seven  Boston  “dive”  came  at  an  appropriate  time  to  il-  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  another  Mansfield  pastor, 
perfect  copies  are  now  in  existence.  Brown  Uni-  lustrate  the  force  of  President  Porter’s  aigument  eldest  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams-  His  fifth  was 
Tersity  has  one ;  two  are  in  the  Boston  Public  Li-  for  adherence  to  morality  and  Christianity  in  edu-  Dr.  Shubael  Conant  of  Mansfield,  at  first  a  minis- 
brary ;  Mrs.  George  Livermore  of  Cambridge,  cation.  Of  course  the  thing  might  have  happened  ter,  afterward  a  civil  magistrate.  The  sixth  pater- 
Hass.,  has  a  copy ;  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  a  had  Harvard  been  a  professedly  and  rigidly  relig-  nal  ancestor  of  Richard  Salter  Storrs  was  Dr,  Sam- 
fifth,  for  which  he  paid  $1200 ;  the  Bodleian  Library,  ious  college  under  the  straitest  and  strictest  disci-  uel  Howe,  who  interrupts  the  line  io  not  being  a 
Oxford,  has  a  sixth ;  and  the  Lenox  Library,  New  pline  of  the  most  narrow  and  sectarian  manage-  clergyman,  but  his  daughter  married  Rev.  John 
York,  the  seventh.  In  1862  there  were  printed  ment.  It  is  not  against  Harvard  especially  that  Storrs,  who  was  bom  in  the  old  family  homestead 
fifty  copies  fac  timile.  the  indictment  lies.  It  is  against  the  theory  which  at  Mansfield. 

There  was  a  pathetic  side  to  the  picture  Monday  denies  the  use  or  value  to  just  such  easily  tempted  A  writer  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  it  seems  a 
afternoon,  when  a  veteran  of  the  late  war,  with  and  ruined  boys  of  an  education  which  confessed-  pity  to  shatter  so  beautiful  an  ideal  as  Whittier's 


the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins  said :  “  We  by  diminishing  production,  and  many  other  equal- 
Protestant  Episcopalians  are  willing  to  give  up  ly  hard  sayings.  But  it  may  be  confidently  af- 


two  unmistakable  bullet  furrows  In  his  forehead,  lyand  frankly  makes  moral  virtue  and  Christian  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  but  the  demands  of  history  I 
approached  the  President  leading  his  blind  wife,  manliness  a  desideratum  as  well  as  scientific  at-  will  not  permit  even  her  venerable  figare  te>  stand  | 
The  couple  were  apparently  very  poor,  but  the  tainments  or  literary  culture.  Will  any  one  say  in  the  way  of  truth.  Speaking  the  other  day  with 
woman’s  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  her  hus-  that  the  gang  of  student  roughs  who  engaged  in  John  P.  Smith,  the  handsome  theatrical  manager, 
band  recounted  to  the  President  that  eight  weeks  the  bar-room  squabble,  out  of  which  one  of  them  I  received  confirmation  absolute  of  Gen.  Joe  John- 
ago  they  had  started  from  Illinois  and  walked  to  came  with  a  crazed  brain  and  a  death  wound,  ston’s  recent  denial  of  the  Frietchie  legend.  Said 
*  Washington  In  search  of  Important  pension  papers,  didn’t  need  religious  education  ?  or  that  Christian  Mr.  Smith:  "^obody  knows  better  than  myself 
There  were  some  technical  points  to  be  supplied,  training  might  not  have  done  any  of  them  some  exactly  how  much  and  how  little  foundation  there 
but  there  was  a  cheorlness  In  the  veteran’s  voice  good  ?  was  for  the  whole  story.  Indeed,  I  was  o«  the 


when  he  “  But  we  will  ride  home,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.” 


>od  ?  was  for  the  whole  story.  Indeed,  I  was  o«  the 

CITY  AMD  viciMiTY.  ground  at  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  and  have 

President  Cleveland  has  signed  the  bill  for  the  since  fully  verified  the  exact  circumstances  eon- 


8ome  time  ago  John  Walton,  the  first  settler  In  relief  of  Gen.  Fltz  John  Porter,  who  upon  receipt  nected  with  the  matter,  ft  was  only  a  day  or  two 
Bismarck,  and  who  located  on  the  site  of  Winona  the  news  said  to  a  reporter  “I  regard  it  as  a  before 

several  years  ago,  made  application  at  the  Bis-  long-deferred  act  of  justice,  and  I  am  deeply  grate-  That  pleasant  mom  of  the  early  Fall 

marck  land  office  to  file  a  homestead  claim  cover-  tuh  Somehow  during  all  these  years  of  waiting,  I  When  Lee  marched  ovCT^the  mountain  wall, 

ing  the  town  of  Winona,  on  the  ground  that  he  lo-  knew  the  time  of  restoration  would  come,  and  my  that  I  found  myself  in  Frederick  as  the  agent  for 
eated  there  in  good  faith  as  a  homesteader  prior  to  hope  never  waned.  The  relief  bill  not  only  re-  Wyman,  the  magician,  who  in  those  days  was  cele- 
the  time  when  the  railroad  had  any  color  of  title  to  stores  me  to  my  rank  as  colonel  in  the  army,  but  brated  for  his  skill  in  hanky-panky  performances, 
the  property.  This  application  was  refused,  and  authorizes  President  Cleveland  to  nominate  me  We  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  notwithstanding 
he  appealed  to  the  General  Land  Office.  Commis-  officer.  When  that  is  done,  my  name  will  go  the  panic  that  had  set  in  by  reason  of  theConfed- 
aioner  Bparks  now  sustains  the  appeal,  upon  the  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  I  do  not  care  erate  advance.  Of  course,  feeling  ran  high,  and  as 
ground,  principally,  that  the  railroad  failed  to  ^.o  speak  at  length  upon  the  matter  until  that  is  jt  was  a  Union  town.  Northern  sympathy  predonai- 
make  good  its  selection  within  the  indemnity  grant,  done,  but  I  again  repeat  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  nated.  Wyman  appeared  before  a  good  house, 
by  naming  the  land  actually  lost.  The  decision  what  has  token  place.”  having  among  other  patrons  the  students  of  an  ed- 

practically  results  in  throwing  open  for  settlement  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail-  ucational  establishment  for  young  ladies,  which 
all  the  odd  sections  between  the  40  and  60-mile  road  Company  giving  the  ground,  Cornelius  Van-  was  located  just  outside  the  place.  My  reeoUec- 
grants,  involving  about  1,100,000  acres  of  land  in  derbilt  purposes  building  a  club  house  for  the  ben-  tion  of  the  school  is  quite  clear,  and  I  remember 
Dakota.  tbeir  employes  at  the  Grand  Central  station,  that  I  bargained  to  admit  the  pupils  at  twenty-five 

The  Sun  says  let  the  timid  women  who  are  in-  The  main  object  is  to  give  the  employes  the  ad-  cents  a  piece— something  under  the  regular  rate- 
dined  to  jump  from  a  carriage  every  time  the  vantages  of  a  library  and  reading  room  where  tlie  understanding  being  that  they  should  attend 
horse  pricks  up  his  ears,  read  this  story  of  a  West-  they  may  profitably  pass  their  leisure  time.  Sim-  a  body.  Well,  among  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
field  (Mass.)  girl.  She  was  driving  a  spirited  provision  has  been  made  for  them  at  Albany  performed  by  Wyman,  was  one  which  appealed 

horse,  when  the  headstall  broke  and  the  bit  came  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  strongly  to  the  patriotic  emotions  of  the  specto- 

out  of  his  mouth.  Of  course  he  ran.  The  girl,  John  Casey,  the  striking  Third  Avenue  car-  tors.  It  consisted  in  the  performer  holding  in  his 
perfectly  powerless  to  restrain  him,  sat  upright  in  driver,  who  was  jointly  indicted  with  Joseph  De-  hand  a  small  flag,  a  diminutive  edition  of  theStors 
her  seat,  while  the  frightened  animal  ran  wildly  laney  and  John  Patterson  for  rioting  on  the  4th  of  and  Stripes,  rolling  it  l)etween  his  palms  and  pro- 
through  the  streets.  She  never  said  a  word,  even  June  last,  when  he  with  others  attacked  Frederick  duoing  appai'ently  from  the  single  ensign,  vast 
when  a  daring  man  caught  on  behind  and  climbed  Letle,  a  non-union  driver,  unhitched  his  team  and  numbers  of  other  little  flags.  The  duplicates  roll- 
into  the  buggy,  only  to  find  himself  quite  as  pow-  drove  them  off,  pleaded  guilty  in  the  General  Ses-  ed  out  of  Wyman’s  hand  by  the  dozen.  To  the 
arises  as  the  girl.  But  his  added  weight  helped,  sions  Court.  In  passing  sentence  Judge  Cowing  great  delight  of  the  onlookers,  who  applauded 
for  after  a  half-mile  run  the  horse  was  tired  said:  “  It  seems  from  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  rapturously,  the  flags  were  distributed  among  the 
enough  to  admit  of  his  being  caught,  and  the  g;lrl  trial  of  Patterson  that  you  handed  over  your  per-  people.  Each  person  in  the  house  received  one. 
jumped  out  of  the  buggy,  not  much  frightened,  sonal  liberty  to  men  who  were  incapable  of  man-  Among  the  young  lady  students  was  a  Virginia 
and  not  a  bit  hurt.  aging  what  you  Intrusted  to  them.  There  is  no  girl,  an  intense  sympathizer  with  the  Southern 

At  a  recent  reception  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seward,  in  question  that  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  stop  work-  cause,  A  mischievous  companion.  In  order  to 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  reminiscences  were  in  order,  ing,  but  you  had  no  right  to  violate  the  laws  of  tease  her,  slipped  a  flag  into  her  back  hair.  The 
It  was  said  that  Dr.  Seward  insisted,  when  ap-  the  State.  It  has  been  illustrated  here  that  your  young  Virginian,  as  soon  as  she  discovered  the 
pointed  pastor,  in  1836,  that  he  should  not  be  call-  action  did  not  injure  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  decoration  which  had  been  conferred  on  her,  seiz¬ 
ed  upon  for  more  than  two  public  services  each  Company,  but  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  safety  ed  the  flag,  crushed  the  stem  and  tore  the  material 
Sunday ;  that  one  member  of  the  church  shortly  you  endangered  by  your  action.  Law  and  order  into  fragments.  At  that  time  Barbara  Frietchie 
afterward  prayed  that  the  pastor  would  receive  must  be  maintained.  Everybody  sympathized  was  among  the  best  known  of  the  old  residents  of 
grace  to  preach  in  the  moiming  and  afternoon,  and  with  you  when  the  object  sought  was  to  secure  Frederick.  She  was  84  years  old,  and  had  been 
“  if  his  strength  held  out,  he  might  continue  In  the  better  pay  and  shorter  hours  of  labor.  But  when  bed-ridden  for  a  great  many  months.  Her  mind 
evening.”  Dr.  Seward  told  of  receiving  a  bushel  you  undertake  to  say  that  a  man  shall  not  work  was  affected  and  she  was  practically  helpless,  both 
of  turnips  once  lor  marrying  a  couple,  and  some  unless  he  Identifies  himself  with  your  organization,  physically  and  intellectually.  She  lived  in  a  re¬ 
years  later  the  bridegroom  appeared  and  passed  you  struck  a  blow  at  liberty  and  the  principle  so  mote  quarter  of  the  town,  several  squares  removed 
out  a  $10  bill,  saying  that  "his  wife  had  turned  dear  to  us  all.  Because  I  think  that  those  behind  from  the  main  thoroughfare  and  quite  apart  from 
out  so  well  that  he  felt  justified  in  the  expend!-  you  are  much  more  guilty  than  you  are,  I  will  be  her  neighbors.  One  of  the  young  people  who  at- 
ture.”  A  man  once  came  into  church  late,  and  lenient  toward  you.  Committeemen  Graham  and  tended  the  Wyman  performance  visited  the  vener- 
started,  with  squeaky  boots  to  walk  the  whole  Boyle,  who  according  to  the  evidence  in  the  case  able  lady,  and  presented  her  with  the  flag  she  had 
length  of  a  side  gallery,  when  an  exchange  pastor  of  your  associate,  directed  you  to  do  what  you  did,  received.  It  was  a  tiny  bit  of  cambric,  no  bigger 
stopped  suddenly  in  his  prayer,  opened  his  eyes,  are  far  more  culpable  than  you  are,  and  merit  than  your  hand,  attached  to  a  stick  not  much 
and  pointing  a  long  finger  at  the  disturber,  said  much  more  severity  than  I  am  about  to  show  to-  larger  than  a  match.  Barbara  was  really  an  Im- 
You  sit  down  right  where  you  are.”  He  then  re-  ward  you.  I  think  that  the  issue  in  which  you  becile.  She  had  no  Idea  whatever  of  the  signifl- 
Sumed  his  prayer.  engaged  was  not  one  of  Capitol  against  Labor,  but  cance  of  the  emblem.  To  her  feeble  mind  it  would 

A  pleasant  incident  of  Secretory  Manning’s  ill-  rather  of  Law  and  Order  versus  Lawlessness  and  have  made  no  difference  had  the  flag  been  that  of 
nctss  is  reported  by  the  Washington  correspondent  Disorder.”  Casey  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for  Turkey  or  Russia,  or  the  banneret  of  some  extinct 
of  the  Alto  California:  "Congressman  Lawler  of  six  months.  nation.  It  was  her  habit  to  sit  propped  up  in  the 

Chicago,  although  a  plain  man  of  humble  origin,  In  the  trial  of  Hans  Holdorf  of  the  Carl  Sahm  window,  holding  it  mechanically  as  she  would 
is  nevertheless  shown  to  have  a  very  tender  heart.  Club,  indicted  for  extorting  $1000  from  George  have  held  a  bouquet,  a  fan,  or  any  other  article 
Mr.  Lawler  has  not  been  very  fortunate  in  secur-  Thelss  by  boycotting.  Judge  Barrett  told  the  jury  that  might  have  been  Intrusted  to  her.  Stonewall 
ing  the  appointment  to  office  of  his  Chicago  that  "although  the  crime  charged  was  extortion.  Jackson  passed  through  Frederick  with  his  troops 
friends,  although  ho  has  admittedly  recommended  yk  the  question  of  unlawful  combinations  was  some  time  after  Lee  had  rolled  forward  his  tide  of 
none  but  excellent  men.  When  Mr.  Manning  be-  Involved.  What  is  lawful  when  done  by  an  Indl-  invasion.  He  never  saw  Barbara  Frietchie,  and 
came  convalescent  from  his  attack,  Mr.  Lawler  vldual  may  be  unlawful  when  done  by  many.  No  Barbara  Frietchie  never  saw  him.  Barbara  did 
thoughtfully  sent  him  a  large  basket  of  the  finest  man  can  stand  against  a  combination.  The  law  not  even  know  what  was  going  on  when  the  Con- 
fruit,  and  thereafter  renewed  the  gift  every  sue-  denounces  as  conspirators  those  who  combine  for  federate  commander  and  his  ‘foot  cavalry’  hur- 
ceedlng  Saturday  morning.  Recently  Secretory  unlawful  purposes.  Even  a  righteous  end  never  rled  through  the  place  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
Manning  sent  a  request  that  Mr.  Lawler  should  justifies  unlawful  or  corrupt  means.  When  the  mile  away  from  her  home.  Had  the  roll  of  his 
call  upon  him,  which  summons  was  obeyed.  Tak-  law  is  overstepped,  organized  labor  becomes  or-  drums  reached  her  ears  she  would  have  been  none 
Ing  Mr.  Lawler’s  hand  in  both  his,  the  invalid  Sec-  ganized  lawlessness.  These  men  had  no  right  to  the  wiser.  In  fact,  she  did  not  know  that  a  war 
retory  said  "  How  is  it,  Mr.  Lawler,  that  you  alone  require  Thelss  to  discharge  his  orchestra.  This  was  in  progress.  All  these  statements  are  facts, 
of  all  my  Congressional  friends,  should  have  been  was  the  use,  for  a  piece  of  tyranny,  of  a  union  which  I  fully  established  on  my  return  to  Fred- 
•o  kind  and  thoughtful  during  my  illness,  and  formed  for  good  ends.  It  was  unlawful  to  picket  erick  after  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates.  Of 
that,  too,  when  my  claims  upon  your  sympathy  the  street  in  front  of  his  place,  accost  his  cue-  course,  the  effusive  poem  which  has  made  the  old 
were  so  few  ?  ”  "  Why,  Mr.  Secretory,  I  did  not  tomers,  and  distribute  placards  with  intent  to  In-  lady’s  name  historic,  bears  on  its  face  the  intrinsic 
atop  to  think  of  that.  I  only  knew  that  you  were  jure  him.  It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  evidence  of  its  incorrectness.  All  familiar  with 
stricken  and  suffering,  and  perhaps  my  little  gifts  be  any  direct  threats.  An  attitude  of  intimidation  the  career  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  his  wonderful 
of  fruit  might  cheer  you  up.  The  fact  is,  some  is  enough.  It  was  extortion  if  the  money  was  pro-  qualiUes  of  generalship,  the  dash  of  his  move¬ 
time  since  I  obtained  work  for  a  poor  fellow  at  cured  from  Theiss  by  the  fear  of  injury  to  his  ments.  and  the  enormous  value  he  attached  to  eve- 
Chloago,  hanging  a  bridge,  and  he  was  seriously  business.”  The  jury  were  out  fifteen  minutes.  The  ry  moment  of  time  in  the  crlUcal  campaigns 
injured  and  carried  home.  I  happened  to  be  in  foreman  announced  the  verdict  as  "Guilty.”  through  which  he  passed,  would  without  the  cor- 

the  sufferer’s  room,  with  his  wife  and  children  The  experience  of  labor  candidates  in  New  York  rections  that  have  been  made,  recognize  the  ab- 
gathered  about  him,  when  some  friend  sent  In  a  would  make  good  stuffing  for  a  comic  paper,  says  surdity  of  pretending  that  he  commanded  a  halt  in 
basket  of  fruit.  I  noticed  how  it  cheered  him  John  Swlnton’s  Paper.  One  horny-handed  candi-  order  to  engage  in  an  altercation  with  an  ^centric 
and  the  wife  and  children  in  their  affiicUon,  and  I  date  for  Governor  did  not  get  votes  enough  to  old  woman.  Imagine  a  man  of  Jackson’s  mould 
thought  you  might  have  children,  and  that  when  make  the  "  scattering  ”  column  look  decent.  One  ever  wanting  people  to  stop  and  drop  a  tear  over 
my  basket  came  it  might  likewise  please  you  and  candidate  for  Mayor  of  this  city,  who  was  nomi-  his  grave  for  the  sake  of  Barbara  or  any  one  else ! 


▼our  good  wife— that’s  all.”  A  new  light  dawned  nated  with  terrific  enthusiasm,  and  who  woke  the  Bight  or  wrong,  he  believed  Intensely  in  the  cause 
upon  the  Secretary,  and  as  Mr.  Lawler  left  the  echoes  with  his  speeches,  had  the  satisfaction  of  In  which  his  energies  were  engaged.  He  was  as 
home.  Mrs.  Manning  attended  him  to  the  door,  rallying  nearly  one  hundred  voters  to  his  homy  much  of  a  fanatic  on  the  subject  as  he  was  in  his 
pressed  his  hand  gratefully,  and  assured  him  that  standard  on  election  day.  Two  years  ago  a  "  la-  extraordinary  religious  enthusiasm,  and  that  is 
he  would  always  find  a  warm  welcome  for  himself  bor  candidate  ”  for  the  Legislature,  who  was  saying  a  good  deal.” 

and  his  fkmlly  under  the  Manning  roof-tree.  backed  by  all  the  power  of  the  Central  Labor  The  New  York  market  has  been  most  abundantly 

Willcox  ft  Gibbs  Company.  668  Broadway,  manu-  Union,  got  a  few  votes  less  or  more.  Even  when  a  supplied  with  fresh  salmon,  the  arrival  in  one  day 
tacturars  of  the  "Automatic”  Sowing  Machine,  “  labor  candidate”  has  got  the  endorsement  of  last  week  being  sixteen  car  loads  from  Oregon,  and 
take  the  lead,  in  the  sewing-machine  trade,  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties,  his  "  labor  thirteen  from  Canada. 

•arly-closing  movement,  and  will  close  their  sales-  record”  has  in  nearly  every  case  Insured  his  burial  Bomby,  the  Central  Park  rhinoceros,  died  of 
room  Broadway  and  Bond  street,  at  1  o’clock  Sat-  at  the  polls,  under  the  tears  of  his  mourning  pneumonia,  and  was  skinned.  His  hide  was  two 
uida^  during  July  and  August  I  friends.  inches  thick  in  places,  and  weighed  800  pounds. 


inches  thick  in  places,  and  weighed  800  pounds. 


Although  up  to  about  the  third  week  In  April  an 
increase  was  shown  of  about  $700,000  in  building 
operations  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  falling  off 
since  that  time  to  the  end  of  June  in  the  permits 
at  the  Building  Bureau,  show  a  decrease  of  fully 
$2,000,000  for  the  six  months  of  1886  as  compared 
with  the  same  months  of  1885,  which  sum  repre¬ 
sents  at  the  most  moderate  estimate,  the  labor  of 
two  thousand  men  for  six  months.  This  is  what 
the  strikes  have  done  for  the  workingmen  of  Brook- 
Ij-n  who  are  engaged  in  the  building  trades. 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  Governor  of  Queensland, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  June  30th  on  the  Athos, 
from  Hayti. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Whitehall  Review  says:  “We  are  told,  on 
good  authority,  that  this  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  meth¬ 
od  of  preparing  his  speeches :  Ho  keeps  a  box  into 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  throwing  cuttings  from 
newspapers  and  other  memoranda  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  preceding  any  great  oration,  he  goes  throi^^ 
his  box  and  picks  out  his  notes  of  the  particular 
facts  which  he  wislies  to  use.  These  he  gums  in 
their  proper  order  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and 
uses  them  as  the  posts  upon  which  the  speech  itself 
is  to  be  hung.  Then  he  imagines  himself  to  be  ac¬ 
tually  speaking — composes  his  oration,  in  fact,  in 
his  head.  After  he  is  satisfied  with  it,  he  dismiss¬ 
es  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  occupies  himself 
until  the  hour  for  speaking  comes  in — reading  a 
novel !  His  memory  is  so  great  that  his  previous¬ 
ly  composed  sentences  come  back  to  him  without 
effort.” 

Jfr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Liverpool  address  said 
that  Home  Rule  was  a  question  of  classes  against 
the  masses.  The  Liberal  party  as  a  rule  was  not 
supported  by  dukes,  squires,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  officers  of  the  array,  and  so 
forth.  Whenever  there  was  a  highly  privileged, 
publicly  endowed  profession,  almost  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  profession  was  an  anti-Libeval.  But 
from  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  which 
were  now  open,  the  Liberals  received  a  fair  share 
of  support.  The  question  was  whether  the  masses 
were  able  constitutionally  to  overbear  the  classes, 
because  it  had  always  been  shown  that  wherever 
truth,  justice,  and  humanity  were  concerned,  the 
masses  were  in  the  right  and  the  classes  in  the 
wrong.  In  his  peroration  Mr.  Gladstone  was  very 
effective :  “I  wish  we  could  expand'  our  minds 
and  raise  our  views  to  the  point  necessary  to<  un¬ 
derstand  what  this  controversy  really  la,  how  deep 
the  roots  lie  down,  what  enormous  results  wiB!  be 
produced,  over  what  an  enormous  period  of  time 
they  will  extend,  and  how  much  they  will:  afileet 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankiad.  Miany  of 
you  will  recollect  the  words  in  the  spirited:  old 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  ‘  The  child  that  i»  unborn, 
may  rue  the  hunting  of  that  day.’  So,  gentlemen, 
should  you  fail  in  your  duty  on  this  oocasinn; 
should  the  idle,  hollow,  shallow  pretexts  that  are 
used  against  us  bewilder  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Scotland,  or  should  tlie  powers  of 
the  purse,  wealth,  title,  station,  and:  rank — should 
these  powers  overbear  the  national  sense-,  I  feax  it 
may  again  be  true  that  the  child  unbomu  shall  rue 
the  voting  of  that  day.  Gentlemen,  II  entreat  you 
— ^you  require  it  little — but  I  entreat  you.  and 
through  you  the  people  of  this  country,  bethink 
yourselves  well  of  the  position  in  which  y«u<  stand ; 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  past  and  for¬ 
ward  into  the  prospects  of  the  future ;  ami  it  shall 
be  no  longer  said,  as  Is  now  habituoJly  said 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  that  Ireland  is  the 
Poland  of  England.  Let  us  determine  neii  to  have 
a  Poland  any  longer.  We  have  had  it  long  enough. 
Listen  to  courage.  Listen  to  honor:.  Speaking 
the  words  of  the  poet,  ‘  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in 
the  new,’  ring  out  the  notes  of  memory  and  of  dis¬ 
cord,  and  ring  in  the  blessed  reign  of  peace-.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Electors  of  Londau. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  suffering  from  hoarseness.  He 
has  gone  to  Hawarden  to  rest.  Being  luiable  to 
address  the  electors  of  London,  he  wrote,  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  question  before  them  as  follows :  A 
century  ago  we  gave  Ireland  a  free  Parliament 
with  which  she  was  satisfied.  Although  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  faulty  it  was  being  gradually  reform¬ 
ed,  when  the  Tories,  to  the  horror  of  every  Liberal 
statesman,  stopped  the  work  by  reealLlng  Fitzwil- 
liam.  This  tyranny  begot  discontent,  resistance, 
and  frightful  bloodshed.  These  mischiefs,  of 
which  the  Tory  government  were  the  authors,  were 
made  the  pretext  for  the  union  in  which  Ireland 
was  entrapped  and  coerced  by  shameful  means. 
Promises  that  were  made  were-  disgracefully 
broken.  The  sufferings  of  the  people,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Devon  Commission,  were  greater 
than  in  any  other  Christian  country,  were  shame¬ 
fully  neglected.  Coercive  laws  were  passed  to  en¬ 
rich  the  landlords  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  an 
alien  Church  was  maintained.  Catholics  were  not 
admitted  to  Parliament  until  they  became  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  Emancipation  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  Wellington  only  to  avoid  a  civil  war.  Mean¬ 
while,  when  in  1820  Dublin  wished  to  peacefully 
remonstrate,  soldiers  were  sent  to  break  up  the 
meeting.  This  is  a  revolting  record,  but  it  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  truth.  Can  you  wonder  at  the 
cry,  long  and  loud,  against  a  union  so  foully  ob¬ 
tained  ?  But,  like  many  bad  laws,  it  was  difficult 
to  change,  and  had  one  good  thing,  namely :  it  es¬ 
tablished  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  Ireland 
now  declares  that  she  is  content  with  this  suprem¬ 
acy.  She  leaves  you  what  is  good  in  the  union, 
and  asks  you  to  rid  it  of  what  is  bad.  She  asks 
you,  further,  to  do  what  j’ou  did  with  such  advan¬ 
tage  for  Frenchmen  in  Canada,  for  Dutchmen  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  for  the  children  of  convicts 
in  Tasmania — to  give  her  the  management,  not  of 
English  nor  of  Scotch,  nor  of  imperial,  but  simply 
of  Irish  affairs.  It  is  a  long  record  of  disgraceful 
deeds  against  us.  The  question  is  that  of  wiping 
it  away.  The  deeds  were  done  mostly  before  the 
passage  of  the  first  Reform  act,  since  which  time 
matters  have  improved.  Good  has  been  done  al¬ 
most  wholly  in  defiance  of  the  Tories.  But  evil 
has  also  been  done,  and  the  good  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  has  largely  been  left  undone.  A 
long  course  of  evil  belongs  to  the  time  before  the 
nation  was  enfranchised,  and  only  partial  good 
has  been  accomplished  since.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  question  is  put  whole  and  clear  to  the 
franchised  nation.  The  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  either  to  purge  out  the  old  shame  of 
their  country  by  listening  to  reason,  or  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  listen,  to  make  her  shame  their  own,  with 
all  the  wretched  consequences  it  will  increasingly 
entail.  I  tell  the  people  of  London  that  tliis  is 
the  question  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and 
for  his  own  share  In  dealing  with  it  each  voter  will 
be  responsible. 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Electors  of  Wales. 

It  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  tenth  time,  that  the 
Tories  have  raised  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  predicted 
the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  have  been  at  it  all 
their  lives,  and  always  when  those  great  and  good 
measures  were  proposed  which  have  made  the  age 
illustrious — the  reform  of  Parliament,  the  aboll- 
’  tion  of  the  corn  laws,  of  slavery,  of  religious  tests, 

I  of  church  rates  and  the  Irish  Church,  the  freedom 
I  of  burials,  the  defence  of  tenant’s  rights,  and 
many  more.  Which  of  these  did  they  give  you  ? 
!  Which  did  they  not  oppose  and  cry  down  as  de- 
j  structive  to  the  Constitution,  the  throne,  religion, 

.  prosperity  and  all  the  rest  ?  People  say  the  Irish 
[  will  never  be  content.  Nor  would  you  be  content 
if  you  had  been  oppressed  as  they  have  been,  and 
I  above  all,  if  after  you  had  had  your  own  Parlia- 
I  ment  500  years,  it  had  then  been  token  away  by  a 
mixture  of  violence  and  corruption,  with  a  Union 
I  which  disgraces  the  name  of  England.  This  par¬ 
liament  the  people  of  Ireland  have  ever  striven  to 
■  g6t  back.  They  now  ask,  not  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  but  only  for  a  subordinate  legislature  as  a 


colony.  Give  it  to  them,  because  it  is  just  that  j 
they  should  have  it.  Give  it  to  them  promptly  | 
and  graciously,  not  waiting  as  Wellington  waited 
to  gmnt  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  to  yield 
under  the  terror  of  civil  war.  Let  Wales  upon  this 
great  occasion  be  worthy  of  herself. 

JOHN  BBIGHT’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  John  Bright  addressed  a  large  audience  at 
Birmingham  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  1st. 
He  said  he  ha4  believed  that  his  time  was  coming 
to  retire.  For  twenty-nine  years  he  had  served 
Birmingham.  But  In  the  face  of  a  question  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  he  considered  it  his  doty  to 
remain  at  the  front.  During  his  life  in  Parliament 
he  had  acted  alongside  of  the  still  eminent  leader 
of  the  Liberals.  He  had  not  been  a  follower.  The 
Liberal  leaders  had  generally  followed  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  In  preference  to  follow¬ 
ing  their  own  convictions.  Some  intimate  friends 
of  his  had  no  notion  of  anything  but  following 
where  Gladstone  led.  They  reminded  him  of 
Cook’s  tourists,  who  enjoyed  groat  security  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “  personally  conducted.” 

He  claimed  that  he  more  than  any  other  man 
had  implored  successive  governments  to  deal  with 
Ireland.  Who  had  so  long  and  pertinaciously 
shown  England  the  sores  of  Ireland  ?  It  was  be¬ 
cause  his  sympathy  was  undlninished — nay,  more 
powerful  than  ever — that  he  was  unable  to  accept 
the  proposals  of  the  government.  Could  anybody 
suppose  that  he  would  have-  estranged  himself 
from  a.  Icrag  political  and  personal  friendship  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  could  have  seen  any  way  to 
support  the  bills  ?  In  the  great  speeches  of  the 
Phemler  and  others  they  had  introduced  a  great 
dead  of  ancient  history  and  many  old  stories  about 
Ireland ;  but  the  history  of  neanliy  every  eouotry 
was  a  dismal  story.  The  old  story  of  Ireland  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

It  was  unbecoming  in  the  Premier  to  make  a 
long  speech  telling  what  had  happened  in  Ireland 
a  centtB-y  ago.  Going  back  would'  show  the  enor¬ 
mous  pregress  of  Ireland  during  the  past  fifty,  and 
even  twenty,  years.  The  whole  tone  of  Parliament 
toward  Ireland  had  altered.  The  Churoh  had  been 
disestofoUsbed,  the  Land  laws  had  beeni  reformed, 
the  Arrears  act  had  been  passed,  and'  other  legisla¬ 
tion  had  been  enacted,  ending  last  year  with  the 
widest  household  suffrage.  Gould  anygovemment 
in  the  sam«  length  of  time  have  done  mors  for  any 
people  ? 

After  addocing  data  to  prove  that  thslMsh'  mal¬ 
ady  is  not  political,  but  altogether  eoononric,  Mir. 
Bright  proceeded.  He  said  he  was  entinelly  against 
anything- in  any  shape  called  a  Parliament  at  Dub¬ 
lin.  He  wa»  also  opposed  to  the  monstrous  propo¬ 
sition  to  purchase  estates.  But  for  the  blU  to 
revolutioniae  Ireland,  nobody  would  have  dreamed 
of  so  extravagant  a  proposal.  In  regard:  to>  the 
land,  the-  political  scheme  made  the  economie 
scheme' neoeseary.  While  the  economib  proposals 
were  condemned,  the  political  bills  proposed  wowld 
create  a  government  in  Ireland  which:  would  be 
untrustwocthy  as  regards  the  first  dUtieeot  gov¬ 
ernment,,  namely :  the  preservation  of  property 
and  the- security  of  public  order.  The- legislation 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  was  only  a  step  fbiwarcf 
in  the  march  through  rapine  to  the  break  up  of 
the-  Kingdom:,  and  the  astounding  proposal!  was 
that  this  conspiracy  be  digirifled  by  the  name:, 
form,  and  power  of  a  Parliament. 

They  were  told  that  the  Land  bllll  was  deed. 
The  country  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  skigik- 
lar  want  of  ftrankness  on  the  part  of  the  Premier. 
He  was  concealing  from  the  public  that  definite,, 
open  deetoratlon  which  he  ought  to  make;  Proba¬ 
bly,  in  the  Premier’s  view,  to  openly,  adhere  tO'  the 
Land  bill  might  lose  the  election,  while  to- aban¬ 
don  it  might  shake  the  allegiance  of  some  of  his 
eolleagues.  Therefore  there  was-  a  variation  in 
language  and  terms  that  was  unbecoming  to  a 
Minister  speaking  to  a  great  nation  on  so  allarming 
a  project.  The  constituencies  might  be  certain 
that  If  they  gave  the  Premier  ai  majority  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  bill,  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Intention  also  to 
thrust  the  Land  Purchase  bill  through  Parliament. 
The  absurdities  of  that  land  purchase  scheme  had 
been  amply  exposed.  He  reminded'  his  auditors 
that  among  the  complaints  made  by  Ireland  was 
wie  concerning  the  great  evil  of  absenteeism.  This 
Land  bill  would  make  the  English  Treasury  a  uni¬ 
versal  absentee  landlord  over  all  the  land  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  an  absentee  whose  rents  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  collect. 

It  might  be  found  when  the  landlords  were  gone, 
that  a  happy  time  of  conspiracy  hari  come ;  that 
the  garrison  of  England  had  been  driven  out,  and 
that  the  new  Irish  nation,  left  to  Its  growing  ca¬ 
lamities,  would  not  think  about  paying  rents.  The 
teaching  of  the  ParnelUte  consptraey  (groans  and 
hisses)  during  the  last  seven  years  was  against 
paying  rent.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  lesson 
taught  during  these  years  could  be  immediately 
unlearned  7  Would:  that  general  demoralization 
which  had  occurred  over  three  parts  of  Ireland 
cease,  or  would  the  people  not  be  told  “  You  have 
got  free  from  the  btmlens  of  the  local  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  will  you  pay  rents  now  to  a  foreign 
government  sending  a  collector  in  a  foreign  garb  ?” 
(Cries  of  "  Hear  I  Hear !  ”)  Referring  to  the  gov- 
I  ernment,  bill,  Mr.  Bright  said  he  concurred  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  if  the  bill  passed  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  Parnellites  to  remain 
at  Westminster.  The  proposal  that  three  hundred 
members  sit  In  Dublin,  and  one  hundred  in  West¬ 
minster,  was  especially  monstrous.  Under  this 
arrangement  what  would  happen  ?  They  knew 
that  about  half  of  the  Irish  members  now  in  Par¬ 
liament  harl  their  expenses  mainly  paid  across  the 
Atlantio  (hisses)  with  donations  by  avowe<i  ene¬ 
mies  of  England.  But  with  300  sitting  in  Dublin, 
and  100  more  at  Westminster,  It  would  be  necessa¬ 
ry  that  the  charitable  donations  of  America  be¬ 
come  perpetual.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suggested  as 
an  alternative  the  occasional  presence  of  Irish 
members — a  sort  of  intermittent  Irish  fever  in 
Parliament.  The  proposal  was  so  astonishing  and 
ludicrous,  that  he  thought  that  the  great  Premier, 
amid  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  must  really 
have  lost  his  head.  They  heard  much  about  this 
new  Dublin  Parliament  as  compared  with  Grat¬ 
tan’s,  which  died  of  its  own  corruption,  perished 
In  bottomless  rottenness.  But  Grattan’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  freer  than  the  one  Mr.  Gladstone  pro¬ 
posed,  which,  examined  carefully,  was  seen  to  be 
only  a  vestry.  There  would  be  incessant  beating 
against  the  bars  of  the  cage  and  striving  to  be¬ 
come  a  Parliament. 

At  whose  summons  bad  the  Government  token 
up  these  plans  ?  At  least  two  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  were  against  them.  Should  they  consent 
to  a  revolution  in  Ireland  at  the  bidding  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
submitting  thirty-three  millions  people  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  great  revolutionary  scheme  under  the 
demand  of  three  millions  ? 

It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  were  alone  interested.  England 
had  an  equally  great  Interest.  They  were  bound 
by  all  the  laws  of  honor  and  political  justice  to 
protect  the  people  of  Ireland  who  did  not  want  a 
revolution.  They  were  asked  to  thrust  from  the 
shelter  and  justice  of  the  united  Parliament  two 
millions  people  who  passionately  resent  the  attempt 
to  drive  them  from  the  protection  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  their  ancestors.  He  hoped  this  stupendous 
injustice  and  blunder  would  fail.  He  would  never 
consent  to  surrender  those  two  millions  of  people 
to  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  half  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  had  dollars  In  their  pockets  sub¬ 
scribed  by  enemies  of  England  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bright  proceeded  next  to  suggest,  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  Government’s  proposal,  that  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  of  Irish  members  be  formed, 
and  that  Irish  bills,  after  the  first  reading,  be  re¬ 


ferred  to  this  committee.  The  oommittee  shai 
have  a  special  place  of  meeting  at  Westminster, 
appoint  its  own  ohairmun,  and  have  power  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  a  bill  Is  acoeptoble.  No  English  or 
Scotch  member  shall  be  appointed  on  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  House  shall  only  have  power  to  consider 
a  bill  on  a  report  of  the  oommittee.  He  admitted 
that  the  plan  was  simple,  and  depended  upon  the 
honest  working  of  the  Irish  party  in  combination 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Assuming  that  there 
was  a  moderate,  loyal  spirit  in  the  Irish  party,  the 
plan  would  succeed,  but  if  Irishmen  were  unloyal, 
neither  this  nor  the  government  plan  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  His  suggestion  might  be  called  one  of  the 
unexhausted  resources  of  civilization  which  should 
be  tried  before  they  capitulated  to  one  of  the 
worst  conspiracies  that  ever  afflicted  any  country. 

London  has  had  a  strange  experience  this 
year,  resulting  from  aoi  unusually  inclement  Win¬ 
ter,  a  severe  Spring,  and  a  rainy  Summer,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  trees  have  rarely  been  so 
beautiful.  Kensington  Gardens  are  fresher  than 
the  third  week  of  a  London  Jane  generally  sees 
them.  But  the  prosperity  of  the  foliage  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  Never  have  the 
laburnums  and  the  mays  shown  snrii  fugitive 
blooms.  They  broke  Into  blossom  a  fortnight 
later  than  they  were  due,,  and  lasted  but  a  few 
days.  They  seem  to  have  b*e»  killed  off  not  by 
frost  or  heat,  but  by  blight-  With  the  other  flow¬ 
ers  which  make  London  gay,  the  record  is  almost 
the  same.  There  has  been  a  sad  falling  off.  Here, 
Indeed,  the  cause  is  directly  attributable  to  the  bad 
Winter  and  the  cruel  Spring.  Flresh  from  the  forc¬ 
ing  houses  the  flowers  could:  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  London  season.  They  have  indeed  to 
bear  more  than  the  ordinary  purchaser  wots  of. 
Tlie  dearth  of  flowers  has  been:  so  great  this  year 
that  the  occupants  of  many  of  the  flower  boxes 
have  already  done  duty  at  dinaer  parties  and 
routs. 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  John  Bright. 

Edinburgh..  July  2,  1886. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Bbioht  :  I  am'  sorry  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  again  address  you.  Ki'  your  speech  at 
Srraingham  you  charge  me  with  having  success¬ 
fully  concealed  my  thoughts  last  November.  You 
ought  to  know  that  this  Is  not  a  faet,  for  in  reply 
to  others,  from  whom  this  gross  ohorge  was  more 
to  be  expected  than  from  you,  II  pointed  out  that 
on  Nov.  9  I  told  my  electors  In  Edinburgh  that  If 
the  Irish  elections  went  as  I  expected,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  subject  they  would  bring  forward  would 
throw  all  others  in  the  shade,  and  that  it  went 
down  to  the  very  roots  and  foundations  of  our 
whole  civil  and  political  oonstitutioo.  Do  you 
now  adhere  to  your  accusation  ? 

Second,  you  say  that  I  described  a  conspiracy 
now  existing  in  Ireland  as  marching  throagh  ra¬ 
pine  to  break  up  the  kingdom.  This-  also  is  con¬ 
trary  to  fact.  In  1881  there  was,  in  my  opinion, 
such  a  conspiracy  against  the  payment  of  rent  In 
union  counties,  and  I  so  described  it.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  there  is  no  such  conspiracy  now,  nor  anything 
in  the  least  degree  resembling  It.  You  put  into 
my  mouth  words  which,  coming,  from  nre,  would 
be  absolute  falsehoods. 

Third,  you  charge  me  with  at. want  of  frankness 
because  I  have  not  pledged'  the*  government  to 
some  defined  line  of  action  In  regard  to  the  Land 
bill.  A  charge  of  this  kind'  as  between  old  col¬ 
leagues  and  friends  Is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual. 
Evidently  you  have  not  read  the- bill  or  my  speech 
introducing  It,  and  you  havC'never  been  conoerned 
In  the  practical  work  of  legislation  on  difficult  and 
complicated  subjects.  The'  foundation  of  your 
charge  is  that  on  such  a  subject  I  do  not,  in  the 
midst  of  overwhelming  work,  formulate  at  once  a 
new  course  and  method  of  action  without  consult¬ 
ing  my  colleagues. 

It  might  have  occurred!  to.  you,,  who  have  been 
In  the  Cabinet,  that  such  a  course  on  my  part  would 
have  been  indecent  and.  disloyal,  and  that  I  should 
greatly  prefer  to  bear  all-  the  chargee  and  suspi¬ 
cions  which  you,  unexpectedly,,  are  the  man  to 
fasten  on  me.  For  you  state  that  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  my  intention  to  thrust  the  Land 
bill  througli  Parliament.  If  I  am  a  man  capable 
of  sucli  intention,  1  wonder  that  you  ever  took 
office  with  one  so  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  so  arbitrary  in.  character. 

Though  this  appears  to  be  your  opinion  of  me,  I 
do  not  think  that  opinion  is  h^d  by  my  country¬ 
men.  You  quote  not  a  word  in  support  of  your 
charge,  which  is  absolutely  untrue.  Every  candi¬ 
date  will  take  his  own  view,  but  I  certainly  will 
not  forego  my  right,  to  make  some  effort  to  amend 
the  dangerous  and  mischievous  Land  bill  passed 
last  year.  I  have  done  what  1  could  to  avoid  a 
controversy  with  you,  and  while  you  have  driven 
me  to  remonstrate  against  your  charges,  I  advis¬ 
edly  abstain  from  all  notice  of  your  statements, 
criticisms,  and  arguments.  1  am  always,  yours 
sincerely,  \ViijaAM  E.  Odadstonb, 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  celebrates  In  Au¬ 
gust  the  500th  anniversary  of  its  existence.  It  is 
the  oldest  in  Germany,  having  .been  established  in 
1386  by  Elector  Buprecht.  It  became  famous  after 
It  was  reorganized  by  Mekuichthon  In  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  expected  that  100,000  strangers  will 
visit  Heidelberg  on  this  memorable  occasion.  An 
order  has  been  made  for  a  banquet  to  be  given  to- 
6000  guests  in  the  castle.  The  fesUvltles  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  last  eight  days  and  nights.  During  the 
nights  there  will  be  the  grand  Illumination  of  the 
castle,  a  very  imposing  sight  from  below. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
writing  from  Heidelberg,  tells  of  the  advantages 
of  the  new  Sanitarium.  It  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  physician  who  has  been  successful  In  re¬ 
ducing  the  weight  of  his  obese,  and  in  curing  the 
sleepleasness  of  his  nervous,  patients.  They  are 
allowed  to  eat,  and  especially  to  drink,  as  much  as 
they  desire,  but  are  obliged  to  take  severe  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercise  at  regular  stated  Intervals.  When  one 
of  the  nervous  wakes  up  at  night,  he  is  immediate¬ 
ly  inarched  off  to  saw  wood.  I  watched  the  woful 
expression  of  the  faces  of  some  of  the  new  fat 
patients,  who  had  slowly  to  lift  and  lower  a  heavy 
weight  of  one  of  the  machines  of  the  doctor.  From 
the  spot  where  they  are  placed  on  the  terraoe,  a 
fine  view  is  enjoyed  by  the  patients  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  and  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  I  was 
told  that  they  liked  their  treatment  generally  after 
awhile,  and  that  some  stay  even  after  they  are 
cured. 

Goethe’s  old  house  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
has  now  been  fully  renovated.  In  the  process  a 
hidden  closet  containing  many  manuscripts  and 
autographs  was  discovere<l. 

Nearly  every  evening  in  a  Bombay  bazaar  may 
be  seen  two  blind  Christians  reading  from  a  Hin- 
dustanee  New  Testament,  printed  in  raised  letters, 
to  large  audiences  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
who  marvel  at  the  strange  sight. 

A  number  of  Chinese  converts  at  Foo  Chow  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  Corea  as  missionaries.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  Chinaman  leaving  his  na¬ 
tive  land  to  spread  Christianity  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Granada  is  now  a  city  of  75,000  people.  In  the 
time  of  the  Moors  it  had  400,000.  It  lies  at  the 
edge  of  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Genii 
River,  and  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Near 
by,  toward  the  southeast,  are  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  11,000  feet  high. 

Mxmbmam’s  PxFToxizxD  Bsu  Tone  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  eontaining  its  entire  nuirttioua  proper^ 
lies.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties;  Is  invalaablein  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  In  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  reenltlng  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Cas'WIU<,  Hazabd  ft  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. _ 
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